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| however, delicacy... 
thoſe Where 8 


finements connected with it ate carried: fo. 
exceſs, . delicacy, is diſcarded, as 4 vulgar 
and unfaſhionable reſtrail 
of | 


adduce 4 few facts from: the hift 
mankind; \ Where: the. human race 
. other culture than what tt 
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into the heart! none are more 


_ conſpicuons than that unaffected ſimplicity . - 
and ſhyneſs of manners which we diftin= 
guiſh by the name of; delicacy; 

moſt rude and ſavage ſtate Br: 


good breeding. 
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male characler, and enable phe ſex to "Neal XVI. 


- THE HISTORY 
bo from nature, and hardly any other ideas 
et ſuch as ſhe.diQates ;. the, two ſexes 

live 6 „ondonſtious of almeſt any 

reſtraint on their words or on their actions : 
Diodorus Siculus mentions ſeveral nations 

among the antients; as the Hylophagi, and 

ns, Holt who had ſcarcely any cloath- 
language was exceedingly im- 

and whoſe) manners were hardly 
inguiſhable from thoſe of the brutes 
which ſurrounded them. The Greeks, in 
the heroic ages, as appears from the whole 
hiſtory of their conduct, delineated. by 

* and their other poets and hiſto- 

ho PL. unacquainted with de- 
| Romans, in the infancy of their 

_ were the ſame. Tacitus informs + 

us, that the ancient Germans had not ſo-- 

te: beds for the two ſexes, but that they 
promiſcuouſly on | reeds or on heath 
along the walls of oth bene 2.4 cxtian 
Kill prevailing in Lapland, among the 
Guts of N Norway, Poland, and Rufſia ; And 
not her obliterated in ſome: parts of 
the: Hi of Scotland and of "Wales. 
In Terra del on ſeveral places of 
the Gold Ooaſt, in the Brazils, and a va- 
riety of other parts, the inhabitants have 
hardly any thing to cover their bodies, and 
ſcarce] leaſt iuclination to conceal any 
nato action from the eyes of the public. 
In Otaheite, to appear naked, or in cloaths, 

_ are circumſtances equally indifferent to 

both fexcs: nor | does any word in their 

language,” mar * action to which they 
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bave an ihefihation, ſeem * 
or enſible than another.  Subh!, kr. NE, 
the of a total want of culture 3 and EH of 
effetis not very diſſimilar are in France e wee - 
and Italy produced from a redundanoe of 
it ; delicacy is laughed out of „ 

| ip: and unfaſhjonable weakneſs, - 

0 {755 23753 
bissen of ep © fholdin a midalin der State of 

grer, or e aps 2 750 e 3 
middle degree, betutcen the moſt unculti refine, 
vated ruſſieity, and tie moſt: refined 1 
liteneſs, vr find female delicacy in its cultivated 
higheſt perfection. The japaneſe are but 
Juſt emerged ſome degrees abcr lavage 
tbarbarity, und in tbeir hiſtary 'rare 
preſented by Rempfer, with an, inſta nee f 
the Effact of delicacy; which Perhaps has 
not à parallel in any other county. A 

Being at table in a prbmiſcuous com- 
pany, iu reaching for tom thing that ſhe 
 wanteily/accidedtally ; broke wind back- 

-wands, by which her deheacy was' ſo much 
woundetl; that the! immediately. aroſe; laid 
hold on her breaſts -with her teeth, and 
tore them till ſhe expired on the ſpot: In 
Scotland, and à few other paris of the 
nmorth of Europe, where: the inhabitants 
ure ſome degrees farther advanced in ꝓo- 
hteneſs than the Japaneſe; 'a woman 
would be almoſt as much aſhamed: to be 
detetted going to the temple of Cloacina. 
us to that ot Venus!“ In Enz land, to go 
in the moſt open manner to that af the 
former, * NP! a bluſh on the 


Toros! 5 | | moſt 
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Car. -moſt delicate cheek. At Paris, we are 
So that a gallant frequently accompanies 
Or choſe his miſtreſs to the ſhrine jp the goddeſs, 
_— ſtands centiriel at the. door, and entertains 
her with bon mots, and proteſtations of 

love all the time ſhe is worſhipping there ; 

and that a lady when in a carriage, what- 


upon to exonerate nature, pulls the cord, 


| — ormed what nature required, 
reſumes 

x ny or diſcompoſure. 
f 2 well as thoſe in many of the other latp 8 


companies, . make no ſcruple of N 
concerning thoſe ſecrets of their ſex, whic 


ed indelicate in the ears of the men; 'nay, 
i little is their reſerve on this head, that 

a young lady on being aſked by her "lover 
to dance, will, without bluth « t heſitation, 
excuſe herſelf on accontit of the impto- 


The Italians, it is ſaid, carfy 


favour of another kind, will with the ut- 
moſt compoſure decline the Propoſal, on 
| gecount of being at preſent under a courſe 
of medicine for the cute of a certain diſ- 
order. When a people have arrived at 
that in the ſcale of politeneſs, which 
entirely diſcards delicacy, the chaſtity of 
modranntacs adn for 
el. delicacy 


ever company be _ with her, if called 
orders the driver to ſtop, ſteps out, and 


feat without the leaſt ene 2 
The Pariſian women, | 


towns of France, even in the molt 1 ublic 


_ almott in every other country are reckon- 


of doing ſo in her reſent circum- 


their indelicacy ſtill farther: e even 
of character and faſhion, when aſked a 


er wore @2 
Fry is the centinel that is placed overC A AF: 
female virtue, and that centinel once over- Z 
come, chaſtity is more than half con- 
om th Bs Bk 


K2121QJ0, Ot 24181. 1 h ne il 


From ets obſervations, 4 queſtion ob Deticacy 
= "Bs moſt diffcult determination ariſes. U 
female delicacy yatural' or artific ial if na- ide female ; 
tural, it ſhould' be found "he hi heſt 1 
perfection in thoſe ſtates w ere m obig I 
approach the neareſt to nature; if artifi- | 
cial; it ſhould be maͤſt conſpi icuous in ſtates | — 
the "moſt artificially poliſ ed. But —_ 
_ vithſtanding: what we related in the 
laſt, ſocton, it appears ta be lated by 
0 eneral_« or” 1 law ii in kit The | | 
Iobg itants of the ne of * 1 7 


c r 10 b ſeen ee ther 995 at Tor 
tance; by: heb Bog liſh; In Gtabeite, Ne = 
they. Are; c der/ more, poliſhed ed, N | WE 
have already thy they are e N 3 
of no ſoch e Witt tie moſt in- 
* nocent look,” { fay /s Haiskeſwor thi, e 685 | | 
15 rea their 74 and. ere other „ ON 

going. to meet” another chief "of | 5 | 
« land, firſt vricovered their Heads, and 'F 
„ then their bodies 526 low : As the waift. 
Nor gan privacy,” adds. be, % he much 
* wanted among ple wi 10 "have. not 

2 even an 1 of face and who 

2.6 4 gratify every N A paſſion'before 
_ f*-witneſſes, with" no more kene of im- 
M e than we feel when we ſatisfy 
D * our 


6 T HRE HISTORY 
Sr our hunger at he focial bond“, We 
* have ſeen that iu France and Italy. 
* = which are R E the politeſt countries 
in Europe, women ſet themſelves above 
ſhame and deſpiſe delicacy ; but in China, 
duc of ihe politeſt countries in Aſie, and © | 
rrhaps not even in; this reſpect behind il 
rance: or Italy, the 2 is quite othes- 
wiſe : no being can be ſo delicate 38 a 
woman, in ber — in her behaviour and 
N and ſhould. ſhe ever hap- 


ld Rio A. WW" 94 . «ot * 1 Sol 2 


aſeri be 7 be it to — — — — 
o our n in t 
ee would. willingiy trace it to 5 
In pratecuting this/ attempt, let 
us, attend to the hag; e animal. 
Ju aac = oa 
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human genius theſe feeds require ſome e HSI. 
culture tig expand, and ſtill mote, to bring 
them to perfection: whereas, on the other 
hand, too much - culture ad ually deſtroys 
them altogether ; as: plants may be de- 
ſttrgyed in a hot bed by too much heat, 
Which by a: moderate degree of it would 
N have arrived to the * nen wit 
+ * 
ende then, that detieacy i * vietue 
Dental the hand of nature in the fe» 
male mind, let us take a view; of the pro : 
oo of this virtue, /which makes ſo diſtin- 
ole ry we are codearoning 1 cle 
Shoks iltory we are 3 to an 
cidate. Sun 
905 e d 200 c A 
I the Lek — of, whidhs we Proofs of | 
bave· any hiſtorical actount, we find hart 
tbe women had a:deligaty ta which: the 
other ſex were ſtrangers. Rebeeea veiled 
herſelf; when: ſhe ſirſt approached to Iſasd 
her future buſband;-andrin 2thoſe ages it 
would ſrem that even proſtitution wis/too 
delicate to ſhew: itſelf openly, for Tamar, 


when: ſhe: perſonated Re | 
m 


herſelf with a veil, which 
the ſtory ta have been 2 part af the diess 
worn: in theſn days:by: women of at prev 
feſſion. . Many of the fohles af antiquity, 
Wille they paint in the moſt-riking oo 
laurs the prufligaey of mnnners, point out 
_— — that delicac was a latent 

wet nei the female mind; which often 

in ſpite o manners, 

0 an 
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* THE HISTORY 
cn To *-andevery other diſad under which 
0 XV". it-laboured Of 'this kind is the fable of 


AQzon and Diana AQzon being a famous 
hunter, was in the woods with his hounds 


beating for ſome game, when actidentally 
ſpying Di mphs bathing: 11 25 
river, he ſtole filently 


into a neighbouring 
thicket that he might have a nearer view - 

of them; when the goddeſs: diſcovering / 
him; was ſo affronted at his audacity, and 

__ fo: moch aſhamed to have been ſeen naked, 
i that ſhe in revenge immediately transforms- 
ed him into a ſtag, and fet his own hounds 
—_ — — r eee 


1 +245w9) or 7993 I. Ane 
10119 Snimobs iu 


r 
that ſe- 


kings; being married to a lady of 
beauty, was perpetually boaſting of hoy." 
charms to his courtiers, and at laſt, to fa- 
tisfy his — — the 
the ion, * 
— y of ſceing her naked 
wa couveyed 
Th — la whore he 
might- ſee the queen dreſs and uadreſs, 
from whence however, _ — 1 
actidentally him, but no no 
— the bah de. 
proper method 


tice of him 
herſelf to conſider the moſt 


Lo * injured modedty;>unt 


pu niſhing 


r WOMEN. 
puniſhing 
pled how to proceed, 
„and told him that-as ſhe could not 
tamely ſubmit to the ſtain which had been 
olfered to her honour, ſhe inſiſted that he 
| ſhoni&expiate-his crime either by his-own - 
death or that of the king; that two men 
might not be hving at-the ſame time wh 


bad! thus fee her in- the ſiate of nature 


QAyees, after ſome fruitleſi remonſtances 
performed tho latter, married the queen, 
and mounted the throne of Lydia. Be- 
= the fables and hiſtorical anecdotes of 


ty, theit poets ſelddm-exhibited-a/ | 
femal e character in its lovelieſt form, wii 


out adorning it with the graces of modeſly 
and -deticacy';' hene we may infer, - that 
theſe: 2 not only heen always 
eſſential o virtuous women in "Givilized - 
countries; bats have; beenyvalſo: 


among opt ee by men of adde 


nt „ eilte vet best bu, N 
Up 45. e 8 Hh E il ory ago 5 aM 5 
born, in his treatife,entitied; The; 
victor AcNeng Uf Women, mentions ſe- 
vera aneodotes which ſtrongly a vour gur 
idea of delicacy being an ingate principle 
in-the female mind; tho moſt ftriking is 
that ofthe young women o Miteſia ma 
ny of whom about that time of life, when 
nature giving birih te reſtieſs and turbu- 
lent deſires inſlames the-imegination, and 
aenicher the heart at the; ſenſation f 
Wants which virtue forbids to gratify, to 4 
e EEPES from the 1 


nature 


exile — 


| | 
ther indelicate huſband; having CHAP. 
he ſent . 


x. 


THE HISTORY 
— virtoe, - laid violent hands on 


to put a op to it, 2 
erdaining 1 that, every one 
committed that crime ſhould; he 
naked to the market place and 
expoſed to the E35 and o | 
y Aid the idea of this indelicate 
© Sram after death, operate on their 

from thencefarth not one of 


10 


Ba 


iin Mente. 
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Inſtances | n 3 
_ laſs of virtue in wamen, and ſo. greatly. Are 
winde of that. 3 they 
th of rectitade. 
merit 
ue 


2 


— 
| vorm off much of erin 
of their Gel gra _ — = became 


20 WOMEN I 


ab Neigel, that they could not 
" ver TERA the ſecret -ecnſciviſneſs.of an 
** Moluntary eri me, and far leſs of 

ver: tacithy conſented to it. Hut as: the 
manners as well as the actions of alſlages 
are conſtantly chequered with good and 


in them a largo ſhare of the indelicacy of 


9 hing can be a2 ſtronger proof than the 
ceuuſtom mentioned by: Maſes;-ofiex 


ginity on the morning after her | wedding 


price: demanded by Saul for his duughtrn 
when he gave) her- to David in mar 
à prieg the moſt highly\charaReriftic of the 
indelicate manners of the times he 
Greeks themſelves, who conſidered all the 


delicaey hardly a degrees above: dia 


5 lcaroslye determ irie whether the comedies 
af Amtephanes orb aH Euri Are the 
ing to a inddeſt car. Martial 
and e de MHorare, - among the Romane 
were fearcely leſs indelicate; but they flou- 

ticked gt Rome during theſs periods; when 
; vob mann had baniſhed 


evil; thoſe 8 of antiquity bad 5 
he times in which they lived. Of this 


to/public vie. the tokens of a hrider bir 
night; to which we ſhalk:only- add, th 
3 


reſt af the world:tag batbarians, were in 
inſtances quit! ow; mentianed; Ooανα⁹ 


21 
of e gare 9 phos ELD 
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card when even law was ſo repugnant to 


Aen. that a woman taken in adulter 
| ted in public ſtreet to pl 


. who ted | 
comers, were e rin | 
TT th ot gy 75 | 


| there aroſe among the barbati ns. 
an —— which; as it was in a great 
meaſure direfted to the defence and pro- 
_ tection of women, ereated in them a dig- 
nity and, delicacy unknown to any other 
people, and which perhaps will 
Heled:in the hiſtory; * 
d, $ chivalry or ſome fimilar 
inſtitution be again revived ; but as chival- 
0 decline, delicacy declined. alſo 
with it till at laſt both ſexes aſſumed 
« rodenas of mangers and of dreſs, which | 


and of efforts. to 
MY to We Accu Ton? of 


3 779 4 


Ted 


3 
- 4 1 0 17 Fi 
Ly * ny Kay 


e \ have. now. \ Pon! was the 
among the antients, and 
inhabitants of Europe; when 
q leave Europe, /ahd the colonies ſettled 
'Evropeans, we find it & virtue in moſt 


her places hardly-taken notice of or culti- 
vated; ſhall therefore turn our atten- 
only from | which vr conſider 


ont · work to chaſtity, -and 
Seen on chaſtity: itſelf. 
* haye: already ſheun the ſtate 


we R * & WE, 
2 - s R -— 3 2 SI * «© pet : 
"v4" * . x ; "an 
* 5 * 3 
CY 


- 


or WOMB; : ng 


and Marion of this virtue among: the CHAP. 
greater. part both of the ancients! and mo- XVI. 
erns, we ſhall not again enter upon that — 
| ibjec, but confine” ourſelves to pointing 
6ut®the various "methods which in divers 
places and periods have been, and ſtill are 
ade ſe of to 8 aper, end 
5 Fend that. "rite. _ 


. 


8 10 s 3191407 a 8 433 


„Sock "Ws? OP been the ee Of chaſii- 
8 of human Hatufe, and mode of Soverning, i. and 
that the 1 of every country, e 
[ pt China &, have conſtaritly -held out fer- preſerv- 
rors to binder from the commiſſion of vice, ins it. 
büt ſeldom or never - offered rewards. for 
the pradiice of virtue ; the. reaſori may be, 
that the vicious are few in number, and 
puniſhments, cheap, whereas the virtuous 


are many, and premiums ſo coftl ly, het no no 


Tar 


ward. n each of "them; 3 Oz belides the 
moral virtues, not only reward- us them. 
Ives with peace of mind in this worl 
but have annexed to them the promiſes 
a ſtill more ample reward in that which is 
to come. When we conſider theſe reaſons... 
it is not furpr ing to find that chaſtit [Ys 
upon which 11 iſhed ſtates ha ve ſet the 
1 value, has ne ver been encouraged by 
e 5 in its A peers 5 
its ite vice has, by every we 
ted nd reruns, been branded. om 5 


* d cited not . puviſh A nar hoc 


but to ſeveral of the more exalted virtues, they annex by 
'norary, and even ſometimes pecuniary rewards. - 


* . 
a <3 a : 
3 2 2 . -3 WE 4; 2 oa. 
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1 
CHAP.p 


—— 
to 


the love l it — of 90 
tude and onder- Wherever: good law 
—— tending to enforoe a — 
propriety of manners, every woman, who 
deviates from chaſtity, forfeits almoſt en- 
tirely the ſociety of er fern ſex, and of 
the moſt worthy and regular part of ours ; 
what is of infinitely. greater conſe- 
ſhe forfeits almoſt all chance of 
Kate, which women 
as well as political 


2 . S 
more £ 30 
r 4 


* 
7 
2 
Fx 


"the. is liable to ay] the: allies 
ilties wg [ow former conduct thrown 
very occaſion, which gives 
tothe th pe apc} dif- 


N 
'$ Y 4 q 44 <4 


TH 
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b of eee 
Pun iſhments which every wiſe 
4 ture has infliged on the breach of 
——— vomarned women. We ſhall 
ſee after ward, that almoſt every people, 
whether civilized or ſavage, have treated 
&his crime in married women with much 
ſeverity ; ſubjeQing them not only 
to ſeveral kinds of public ſhame and in- 


| Hy, REPEL * FN hat 


1110 


A 
* 


and;often to capital puniſhments. But as CHA; 
\ every ſeverity, and:eyery- puniſhatents/ has (IVE, 

been found too weak to prevail againſt: the _ 

vice of incontinence; eſpecially among 

people of ſoft and voluptuous manners, un- 

der the inſſuence of a warm ſun, and pro- 

feſſing a religion, which lagen reſtraint 

upon the paſſions; the Eaſterns where 

theſe. cauſes moſt powerfully operate, have 

time immemerial endaavoured te ſecure 

the chaſtity of their women by eunuchs and 
coniagemtn m. „f Hermann” 

Se i ei ESD i An e 1335 ie 
world, ſome of the males of our ſpecies eunuchs. 
were firſt emaſqulated, in order to qualify : 

_  fores- of the reſt, is not perfectly known. 
The inſtitution: of a cuſtom ſo barbarouſly 
winaturel, has, by ſome; been attributed 
to the infamons Semitamis; but we are of 
opinien, that it was More likely to origt- 
nate from ibe men than the women; and, 
beſides, we ha ve reaſon to believe; that it 
was invented long before the time of Semi- 
ramis; for Moſes, in his code of legiſlation, 
expreſsly ptoihbits eunuchs from entering 
into the congregation ; and Manetho ſays, 
that the fate of Seſoſtris, who li ved near 
two hundred years before Moſes, | was-al- 
ſuaſſinated by his cunuchs. In the days of 
. cuſtom, for; the kings of the nations, who 
ltes,-/to have .eunuths; for we find this 
BEES | h prophet, 
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of to diſſuade his people from 
a king, telling them, that he 
take their cunuchs to guard his 
nature of our undertake- 


for the deſpicable employ- 
ſach mutilated beings have 
ly been deſtined : it is ſufficient for 


o 


us that all the voluptuous na- 
tions of the Eaſt have conſtantly conſi- 
dered ſach beings, as ſo envious of the joys, 
which themſelves were incapable cf talking. 
that they would exert every power to hin- 
der others from ng them alſo; and 
hence have fixed upon them as the moſt 


improperly made; 
wretches, loſing every tender 


7 


; 


ing for 
of 


] 


enjoying them, to ingratiate 
2 ' maſters, 
not only debar them from every ſpecies of 


pret 
ch is unlawful ; but treat 


- 


the moſt 


| exhibit 


&, «tnong the other reaſons that he 


A enquire, how it 
a that emaſculation 


taſti 

u 

of female chaſtity; nor 
been 


nder 
the other ſex, along with the 


ence of hindering them 

with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
| 1 

frequent and ſud- 


utions, the manners and cuſtoms, 
mountains and rocks of the coun- 


nent and unchangeable ; and, at this day, 


the e rlar 85 nor 
Er Wh he ons " mai 
more fixed and unalterable, han in 
ufc 'of eunnchs ; every Eaſtern 
tate, 1 EVey every ther Rooks an,who,c 7 
fray expence, e a numher | 
| we 9 hey Ph 15 | his, ar 
and guard! the „ 


only Naß © . . 
idler the e Fa 445 e 2 
ne b need. 5 n 1 95 a 


wot 


1 $5, 


wles to e 175 Kg tg end t — .— 
at Pe, re, tau 1 Een ien and 
prompted. by "teftraint; to, Attack the! 
e We 11 have opportunity, . 
' therefore be condidered in 
fame Ration With, regard 
as the 8 75 12 pho mals of the, 


tes ee apo on the. ddr irn ke, | 


7 


mains u naltered, to guard the ſex by this 
ſpecics o neutral beings, may N 
unneceffary as we in this country are apt 
oy confider 1 it. 42 gt 141 + ffs 
Tapt ** js Ihe 2907 IVE 
HERE is in the 9 wind, a 5 
tarice at ſharin with. another What we went of 


women, 


tink Hehe ary for. ourſelyes, or what Weis origa. 


love and dab begcg, ps, 

arſe * 47 cuſtam of "ally 5 g A fl round 
with- 1 3s ditch. or a wall ;. and hence allo, 
Vo OL. * that 


? 
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CHAP. that of women by confinement, 
2 guarding them by eunuchs. At what 
period of the world, or in what part of it. 
women were firſt put under confinement, is 
unce*tain ; we have however, ſome reaſons 
. to believe, they were fo uſed among the 
Philiſtines as early as the patriarchal ages; 
and even among the patriarchs themſclves, 
| we are told that the women had apart- 
ments in the back parts of the tents, into 
which it would ſeem that the men, or at 
leaſt ſtrangers, were never allowed to enter, 
and to which the women retired when any 
ger 2 But .thopgh there 
might be reſtraint upon the ſex in 
theſe ages, it did certainly not amount to 
abſolute confinement ; for we are inform- 
ed, that all ranks and conditions of them 
were employed in the fields, and went out 
| | of the cities in the evenings to draw water; 
l and te apartments were con- 
= trived in the back parts of the tents for 
- the women, as we have no accounts of 
being confined to them, it is proba- 
dle, that they ſerved rather as retreats 
- for decency, than as REL ye 
ment. 


— - 


| Sven was the ſtate of women among 
the Iſraclitcs; nor do they ſeem to have 
wanted their liberty at this time among 
the Egyptians, us a from the ſtory 
of the -wife of Potiphar ; and in a ſubſe- 
quent period from that of Pharaoh's dangh- 


- ter, who was going with her train of at- 
tending 


* 
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contig n mphs to bathe in thi Nile 25 


when ſhe oand Moſes among' the reeds!” 


Wix we to" teafoli” from” principe 


only bn the origin of female confinement; 
we would moſt aturally defide it front Jes 
louſy; if we reaſon" froin facts, it = 
have di from experience of the little ſe- 
cority thete' was for the thiſtity of a weak 
and helpleſs woman, in the ug s of rude- 
neſs and lawlefs batbatity fp _—_ 
= of '6pinion,” that the 45 
Gabe wy by the Sechemites use eh 
(6 cauſe all his 6wh' women and 
Mok op his dependents to be ſhut up, left 
another accident of the ſame nature ſhould = 
befal an of them. The [a of Io, and 
of Proſcrpite, gave” birth perhaps to thi 
confinemént of Women among the Greeks, 
and ſimilar” misfortunes migh be followed 
by ſimilar confequerices” among other na- 
-rithig!: "But whether the confinement of 
women originated from the rape of Dinah, 
we pretend not to determine; of this, 
however, we are certain, that in length of 
time it became a cuſtom among the Jews 
as well as among their neighbours. King 
David had his wives confiued; fot we ate 
told that they went up to the houſe- top to 
ſee him march out ag ainſt his ſon Abſalom, 
which at this day is All the hberty allowed 
the women of the Eaft, when they wiffi to 
be indulged "with the ght © of 15 * 
A or bow. «dh e A, : 
igt Jen” fs 537 4 * bo a 
Bor e te e of A were 
7 ts 2 


LE 3 


3 
1 3 
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generally ſhut up, it would 
ſeem that thoſe of — perſons enjoyed 
more li for the ſame David ſent and 
t che wife of Uriah to his houſe, 
which all the authority with which he was 
inveſted could not have done without a 
tumult, had ſhe been as ſtrictly guarded, 
and the perſons of women as ſacred and 
inviolable as they are now in the Eaſt. 
When we come to the biſtory of Solomon, 


we have plain accounts of a ſeraglio for 


the confinement of his women; and in 
that of Ahafucrus, king of Perſia, we learn 
that his lio was conſtituted not only 
on a plan of the ſevereſt confinement, but 
allo of the moſt voluptuous ſenſuality. It 


would be needleſs to trace this cuſtom 


downward to later periods, as it is well 
koown that it became the common practice 
of almoſt all nations to the time of the Ro- 


89 w6kftk" 4 


CHAP. XVII 


© The Jame Subjeft continued. 
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Tan ini cauſes which at firſt intro. CHAP. 
duced particular manners and cuſtoms, are — 
not always the only ones which continue 
or augment them; tig though ſeraglios 
and harams for the confinement of women 
probably originated from jealouſy, or from 
the danger of Wy e, and defence» 
leſs beauty to men heated with luſt and 

_ unreſtrained by law, yet they ſoon after 
became an article of ſuxury and oſtenta- 
tion. The Afiatic monarchs and grandees 
vied with each other in having the moſt 
numerous and beautiful ſet of women, 
which conferred upon their maſter a luſtre 
and dignity of the ſame nature as in mo- 
dern times we ſuppoſe we obtain by a 
ſplendid equipage and a numerous retinue; 
but the Afﬀiatics carried this matter ſtill 
farther, and not content with having ſuch 

a number of women in their poſleffion, 
they made uſe of them to add to the long 
liſt of high-ſouriding titles, of which the 
Eaſterns ate fo exceedingly fond. The 
king 6f Biſnagar, among the reft of his 


7 _ 
£2 
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can derive. front a-num- 
while they are. ſecluded 

every mortal eye but his own; it js 
not, however, the diſplaying of theſe in all 
charms that gives him this dignity ; 
ry to haye it known that 


uiſite that a miſer ſhould 
— ſtore to acquire the reputation of 
dut only that it be known that 


tion. of ſeragtios and an 
ſome alleged, that they are 
much places 
retreat from the rudeneſs and 
of the men: but thoſe who ar- 
manner muſt be but ill ac- 


I juſtification 
o_ 


fo 


it conſiſtent with thoſe ideas and 
with which we are endowed, that 
ſhould voluntarily ſhut up and ſe- 
themſelves from all the leaſares of 
y, and of ſocial life,' from the hope 


other recompence than a ſmall ſhare af 
favours of one man. Every human be- 


has by nature an equal right to perſonal 


12 as it is in this 


of confinement as of 


with the hiſtory of the Faſt, and 
human nature; for we cannot 


joy of public admiration, without 


; Of W OM E N. 


; liberey, and none ſeem more tenacious. of c HAP. 
: XVII. 
this right than the rude and uncultivated ; — 


it is probable, therefore, that the firſt ef- 
Forts to confine women were reſiſted with 
all their ſtrength and cunning; but the 
ſtruggle proving ineffectual, cuſtom at laſt 
ſtamped the ſanRion of juſtice upon what 
was at firſt only an illegal exertion of 
power; and now the ſex, almoſt over half 
the world, tamely ſubmit to be impriſoned 


like criminals, only beeauſe force and 


cuſtom have 3 combined ain 
| n n 


— 


| In zenden was the original 8 of Confine- 
female confinement, when a wife really ment of , 


gave her huſband cauſe to: be jealous, he 


unlawful 


had at leaſt a tolerable pretence for ſhut exerion 
ting her up; but to impriſon wives in ge- of Power. 


nepal; | becauſe ſome of them were found 
_ unfaithful, or young. women in general, 
becauſe upon ſome few individuals a rape 
had been. committed, was a ſtrange. - and 
_ unlawful exertion of power. The learned 
Monteſquieu, in endeavouring to juſtify 
this exertion, ſays, -** That - ſuch, is the 
force of climate in ſubliming the paſſi- 
ons to an ungovernable height in coun- 
tries where women are confined, that 
% were they allowed their liberty, the 
attack upon them would always be oer- 
16 tain, and the :refiſtance nothing.” Al- 
- lowing to this-reaſoning, all its force, does 
not juſtice demand that the attacker-rather 


han the attacked ſhould: be  confined'? 


FR? But 


Ss 
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CHATP.But we venture to affirm, though in on- 
Wyn} (radiction: to fo celebrated a genius, that 


ſuch reaſoning is not founded on nature; 
for this fo much dreaded attack, and this 


manner in Lapland as in Aſia, were the 
ſexes there as carefully kept aſunder, and 
; — no other ſecurity for virtue but 
want of opportunity to be vicious; for 
fuch plainly is the diſpoſi 


tion of human 
nature, that the greater the obſtacles 


thrown in the way of gratification, the 


— are the efforts to overcome them; 
a woman who is maſked or veiled 


more ſtrongly attracts our attention, than 


one who is clothed in the ordinary man- 
ner, becauſe, in the former caſe, we only 
ſee a ſmall part of her charms, and crea- 
tive fancy 


women perpetually kept aſunder, are for 
eyer brooding over the joys they would 


have taſted in the company of each other, 
and on this account, a man who perhaps - 


in his whole life never has an opportuni- 


| 3 being alone with one of the other 


if ſuch an opportunity ſhould per- 
chance happen, never fails jo make uſe of 
it by ' attacking her virtue ; whereas were 
he to have uent tunities of this 


_ feeble rei ſtance, are neither of them the 
effeQ of climate only, but of reſtraint alſo, 
and would take place nearly in the ſame- 


forms the moſt extravagant idea 
of all that is hid: hence, alſo, men and 


ferences are much ſtrenghtened by the fol- & HAP-- 
lowing facts: A native of China, who late- XVII. - 
ly refided ſome years in England, 'acknow- as 
leged; that, for ſome time after he arrived 
here, he had much difficulty in reſtraining. 
himſelf from attacking every r | 
whom he was left alone; and a Nun, who' 

had eſcaped from a convent, imagined that 

every man who had an opportunity would 

aſſault her virtue, and though ſhe had no 
inclination.to have yielded, even ſometimes 

felt a ſecret chagrin that ſhe was diſap- 
_— EE. +, 


Ix civilized nations, where the princi-Reafon of 
ples of morality are cultivated, when 3 : 


mutual compact has been entered into be- \ 

_ tween a man and a woman to abide by 

each other, the faith of this woman, and 

the ſenſe of the obligation ſhe has laid her- 

ſelf under, are conſidered as the ſecurities 

of her virtue, without the uſe of any reſ- 

trictive methods. This compact, however, 

is commonly a mutual one; whereas in 

countries where women are confined, the 

compact entered into between huſhand 

and wife, if it can be called a compact, is 
only an act of power on the part of the 

huſband and parents of the bride; and of 

paſſive obedience on her part. The huſ- 

band, therefore, has no great reaſon to ex- 

pect that ſhe will pay the ſame regard to 

this compa, as if it had been made by the 

voluntary agreement of all parties; ſehfi- ö 
ble on this account, that her mind may be b 
e 2 k differently „ 
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 CHAP-differently diſpoſed of from her body, he 
— the latter by perpetual — ng 


22 w ich is all he can do. But this 


y that ean be offered to human be- 
it preſuppoſes them neither en- 
virtue nor free agency, and 
in — * er ug view 
unoccu d, W iclds 
-indifferently to the- of any 

t the pains to ſecure 
iſe preſuppoſes the 


10 


with 


1 


£ 
5 
5 


1 


* 
help 


F 
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* 
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teounts, we cannot ſuffer to ſee in the come 


* 
n 


. though they : will not allow their women 
- the- company of other men, they are 
ſeldom wich them themſclves : ſuch a 


.condu@ is, doubtleſa, one of theſe incon- 


:fiftencies. which too 
character 


frequently mark the 


i enjoyments 


promiſed by Mahomet, 


ſhould 


ent, that one of the principal 


reating women is the vileſt in- 


— —— — 2 - 
of others, we ſhould be as much. as 


company with ourſcl ves; but 
teverſe is the caſe with the Aſiatics; 


of man; nor is it leſs inconſiſt- 


men to rd to the women, 
: what they | do. the-wild. beadin of the . 
abſol N 


2 een gs -= + 
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ſhould conſiſt i in the company of beautiful e 3 E. 


women; while, in this world, the muſſul- 
men ſcarcely ever keep any company with 
the ſex. But we are to con 50 that 

where women are, from their 2 


| confined as priſoners, they muſt be igno- 


rant almoſt of every ery ins ; and, conſe- 
quently, but ill qualified fo 


they are never treated as rational compani- 
ons, nor as equals; but as inferiors and 
children. The Perſian women, according 
to Sir John Chardin, are not even conſult- 
ed in the choice of their own clothes, nor 
in the propriety of their having new ones; 


but are furniſhed with ſuch as are thought 
neceſſary for them, in the lame SORRY as 


we treat eee 


125 a Perſia, ia, FA 3 other 
parts of Aſia and Africa, the monarchs, 
having an abſolute power, generally take 


from their ſubjects by force, ſuch women 
as they find e without any regard 
to thei rank, or their being married or 
ſingle. The Grand Signior has a tribute 


of young girls annually paid to him by the e 


Oreeks, and ſome other of his tributary 
provinces; theſe are placed in apartment: 


of the palace, which are ſeparated from 


all intercourſe with the reſt, and are called 


the Seraglio; where they are guarded in 
the ſtricteſt manner by cunuchs. The gare 
one by ung 1 e ale N 


with 


r the pleaſures | 
of converſatjon and of company; and hence : 


#7", * 4 __ rr — a * 
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CHAP. with high walls, — M. with rows of 


bees, to obſtruct the are the utmoſt 

knits to which they 18 allowed to go? 
except when ſome of them are carried 
along with their maſter, if he makes any 
excurſion, or goes to war againſt an ene 
my; in which caſe, they are placed in 
cloſe machines, on the backs of camels, 
and as much hid as if in the inmoſt te- | 


| ceſſes of the ſeraglio. | 


Besrpes the ſeraglio of the Calean, pri- 
have apartments in their 
covfine their 8 
e Haram is in Turkey 
was in ancient Greece; always in t 6 
back part of the houſe; and all the win- 
dows of it look into the garden. The 
apartments of the ladies, when the huſ- 
band can afford it, are always elegantly 
furniſhed after their manner; and they 
want 2 to make life comfortable but 
they have numbers of beautiful 
mae Naves to attend them, who 
divert them with vocal and inftrumental 
muſic, daticing, and other amuſements. 
In theſe Harams, women are not fo cloſe- 
f confiried as in the feraglio ; they are 
ſaffered to go out ; but then 
they muſt always be veiled and covered 
_ bead to foot with a long robe, called 
| which no woman of any rank 
in the ſtreet without; 
exactly alike in all, that 
ble to diſtinguiſh 
the 


% 
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the e or perſon. of one woman from CH AP. 


another. The moſſ jealous huſband: cans ., 
not know even his own wife; and no man 
dare touch, or follow a woman in the 
fireet z. ſo that the confinement: of the 
women at Conſtantinople is not fo rigid 

as ſome a: our e ee! n us 
liens, 8 457 Vis ; 


2 m a naticip 58 W * the Mogi» em Eater 


pire, when the women are/carried'a „ women, 


how con- 


they are put into a kind of machine, like cealed on 
a chariot, and placed on the backs of ca · a journey. 
me ls, or in covered ſedan chairs, and fur- 
wunded by a guard of eunuchs, and 
armed men, in ſuch a manner, that a 
| ſtranger would rather ſuppoſe the caval- 
cade to be carrying ſome deſperate villain 


to execution, than e e to prevent 

the intrigues or eſcape o defencclefs : 

woman. At home the ſex are covered = 

with gauze veils; which they dare not take 

off in the preſence of any man, exbept 

their huſbaud. or ſome near relation. Over 

the greateſt part of Aſia, and in ſome 

places of Africa, women are guarded by 

eunuchs, made incapable of violating their 

chaſtity. In Spain, where the natives are 

the Genen of the Africans; and 

whoſe jealauſy is not leſs ſtrong than that 

of their anceſtors; they, for many centu- 

ries, made uſe of padlocks to ſecure the 

chaſtity of their women; but finding 

theſe. ineffeRual, they had recourſe to old 

r — 
diſco-— 
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CHAT. diſcovered, that men deprived. of their 


rt 


41 
0 


une did not ſometimes guard female 


virtue ſo , as to be incapable of 
being bribed to allow another a taſte of 
theſe pleaſures they — 7 oP 
capable of enjoyi T niards, ſen- 
fible of this, 096 Ih that FindiQive old 
women were more likely to be incorrupti- 
ble ; as envy would ſtimulate them to pre- 
vent the young from enjoying thoſe plea- 
ſores, which themſelves had no long- 
er any chance for ; but all powerful gold 


bon overcame even this obſtacle ; and the 


Spaniards, at ſeem to give up all 
reſtrictive methods, and to truſt the virtue 
of their women to good er e 


A e 


dene and confinement, ſeveral 

have been, and ſtill are, practiſed 
diffrent countries, to preſerve female 
Mr. More relates a ſingular me- 
d for this purpoſe in the interior 
it is a-figure to which 
name of Mumbo Jumbo, 
of a man, and dreſſed in a 
the bark of a tree, 

a large tuft of raw : into 


x 
A. 


1 7 


85 
> 


Here 


F 


this fig 39 about nine feet 
high, a man is introd 2 —5 it 
walk along, t he ſes, or 
make ſuch frightful noiſe, 


10 


e 
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This figure is kept carefully conicealed/byCH A are 
the men,” and never comes abroad-but inf, 
the night, when they want to ſettle ſome 
diſpute; with, or . e the woman into 
chaſtity and Obedience- They Pane 

the women, that it 1 every thing 

they refer Every thing to its deelben, as 

it always decides in favour" of the men; 

but this is not all, it has à power of pu 
flicting Puniſnments on female ee 
quents, Which it frequently does, by or. 
dering them to be "whippets"s They are 

taught to bellete, that it is particularly 

_ offetided with them when they violate their 
 chaftity.z 4 crime which it will certainly 
diſtover, and as certain) pubiſh.” Hs ſoon 

as they hear it coming, they generally run 

away and hide themſelves; but are obliged 

by their huſbands to return, though in fear 

and trembling} to its preſence} and to do 

or ſuffer Hate ver it pleaſes to order them. 
Ho deſpicable muſt the underſtanding f 
theſe women be, if they are pre 'thes | 
develvettby* fobungling/a't trick. 119 


A e CAT einn 110 1 


A1 almoſt all countries, ae female 


challity has been an object much regarded, 5 


ſome methods ha ve been contrived to awa- 
ken the fears of the incontinent, a as well 
as to flatter and reward the hopes of thoſe 
who perſevered in virtue; even the Jewiſh 
legiflator, not thinking chat the poſitide 
laws he had enacted againſt unchaſtity, 
and the puniſhments he had atinexed to 
thous were fully ſtrong to dyercome every 
. vicious 
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CHAP. vicious 1 2 a mode of 
ring thei rs of a diſcovery, even 
when ſuch diſcovery was above the power 
of mortal agency : this was the waters of 


the fidelity of his wife, obliged her, with 
me folemn ceremonies, to drink; and 
which ſhe firmly believed would make her 


* 


laws 


Wann jealouſy. is the ruling paſſion, 


and the men have no ideas that the incon- 

oo nn yt mee nary 
iple, by the | of reward, or the 

fear of puniſhment ; and where the unſet- 
tied manner in which they live, does not 


allow them an opportunity of putting the 


ſex under confinement ; they practiſe other 
methods of ax 


©, to. the body, regardleſs per- 
haps how much the mind be contaminated. 
As as a female, child is born, they 
kind of future theſe parts which 


ſeparated, leaving. juſt ſpace 


the natural diſcharges ; as the 


ſy, which a huſband, who ſuſpected 
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deſpicable and odious 
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that at marriage they are obliged to boCH Air 


ſepurated by an incifion. - Sometimes they 
onty make uſe of à ring, and the married 
women as well as the virgins arè ſubject to 
this outrage; with this diffetence only, 
that the or worn by the young women 
cannot be taken off, whereas that of the 


married women has a kind of padlock, of 


which the huſband keeps the key. | This 


cuſtom” obtains” almoſt in e part of 
5 Arabia, but is moſt . 


pracliſed in 
that part of it known by the name of Pe- 
træa. The ancient Germans, and ſeveral 
other northern nations, ſenſible that chaſ- 
tity was moſt likely to be preſer ved invio- 
late by a decency of behaviour between 


the two ſeres; and ſuppoſing that this 


decency could not be properly maintained 


where familiarity was allowed; prohibited 
the men even from touching the w 


and laid à fine upon tent according; to 


the part touehed; and in Great Britain; 
we find that there were laws of W nature 


even fo: late as the ninth eee 


If is lo httle kc to farve the 
various methods made uſe of in diff 
parts of the world to accompliſh the — 


end. In Poland, the chaſtity of young : 


girls is endeavoured to be ſecured by a 
contrivanee” hardly leſs ſingular, though 
not ſo humiliating as ſome of thoſe we 
have now. mentioned: moſt of the young 
women belonging to the peaſänts have lit- 
tile tells faſtened to various parts of their 


Vol. 1 D | cloaths, 
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always have it in their power 


ſecrete themſelves from their 


as the means of gratifying 


be neceſſary, or at leaſt ee with 


ief to fociety or th of 
bat where they are 5 
—— exalted purpoſes of being 


Th 
1 0 


ms very different manner. Locks, 
and bodily reſtrictions then become 


improper, - as they tend only to de- 


FL 


Met, 


2 z circumſtances 
to be againſt with 


and contaminated, the ws is 
the trouble of proferving, 


ij 0 


Rome is cſtabliſhed, chaſtity, and every fe- 


tifice of auricular confeſſion; the inftitu- 
tors of which probably imagined, that un- 


arm mage whey they go, that 
ſhould they attempt to in- 
Where women are no farther re- 
than 


love, methods like the foregoing 


( 
[ 
| 
I 
1 
1 
t 
fl 


and companions, they ſhould be ma- 


minds, corrupt their morals, and 


attention, as, where the mind 


In all countries where the religion 5 


male virtue which has any relation to it, 
are endea voured to be preſerved by the ar- 


chaſtity was a crime which female delicacy 
would never allow any woman to divulge; 
and as damnation was infallibly annexed 
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experience has fully demonſtrated its futili- _ i 


ty, and that the profeſſors of the catholic 
religion, notwithſtanding this additional 
impediment in the way of incontinence, are 
in that reſpect nearly on a footing with 
the reſt of their neighbours, who have no 
ſuch ſtumbling- block in their way. 


Tuns inſtitution of auricular confeſſion, 
in the light which we have juſt now conſi- 
dered it, lays an obſtacle in the way of un- 
chaſtity, by expoſing it to public ſname, 
which in all civilized countries is one of the 
ſtrongeſt paſſions which mark the female 
character. But women are now become 
too cunning to fall into the ſnare; and 
while their actions of this kind remain 
private, it is preſumable they ſeldom con- 
feſs them. But as the expoſure to public 
ſhame is one of the moſt powerful methods 
of laying hold-of the minds of the ſex, the 
laws of ſociety, as well as thoſe of religions 
inſtitutions; have availed themſelves of it, 
and made it, among every poliſhed people, 
one of the ſevereſt parts of the puniſhment. 
to which the female delinquent, who has 
departed from the path of rectitude, is ex- 
poſed; and conſequently one of the great- 
eſt obſtacles which can be thrown in the 
road to unchaſtity. This appears from the- 
conduct of the women of Iceland, when. 
the public ſhame attending incontinency 
was ſuſpended on the following occaſion. 
In the year * ſeven Ce" | 


4 
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0 1 and ſeven. 


a great part of the inhabitants 
of Iceland having died of a contagious diſ- 


temper, the king of Denmark, in order to 


repeople the country in a more expeditious 
manner than the common rules of procrea- 


tion admitted of, made a law, authoriſing 


all young women to have each ſix baſtards, 
without being expoſed to any ſhame, or 
_ ſuffering the loſs of reputation. This ſuc- 
ceeded beyond the expectation of the mo- 
narch ; and the young women employed 
| themſelves ſo ſedulouſly in the affair of po- 
lation, that, in a few years, it was 
ht neceſſary to abrogate the law, leſt 


the country thould be oyerſtocked with in- 


habitants, and that ſenſe of ſhame annex- 
ed to unchaſtity, ſo much obliterated from 
the female breaſt, that neither law nor 
cuſtom would be able afterwards to revive 
it. Were it not almoſt ſelf-evident to every 
one, that this public ſhame attending fe- 
male indiſcretion, is one af the ſtrongeſt 


motives to ſecure their chaſtity, we might 


prove it more fully from other circumſtan- 
ces. Nothing can be more certain, than 


that in thoſe countries where no ſhame is 


| fixed o any aQion, there is no public 
_ chaſtity; and that this virtue flouriſhes 

the moſt, where its contrary vices. are 
branded with the greateſt degree of infamy. 


Bor this public ſhame is only one of 
the many methods which we in this coun- 
try make uſe of to ſecure. the chaſtity of 
the ſex. We call religion and morality to 


. our 


— 
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our aid ; N len holds out in the one H AP. 
hand rewards of a moſt glorious nature, XVII. 


and puniſhments not leſs dreadful in the 
other. Morality points out how much 


the order, peace, and good government of 


ſociety are influenced by female chaſtity; 
and how each of them are unhinged and 
deſtroyed by incontinence. Honour, like- 


wiſe, comes in as an auxiliary, and holds 


up to their view the luſtre and reputation 


which themſelves and their families derive 


from their decency and regularity of con- 
duct, and the ſtain and infamy they bring 

both by lewdrieſs''and'debauchery. 
Thus terrified by ſhame, by the loſs of 
ſociety, and by the forfeiting all chance of 
a huſband' ſuitable to their rank, and en- 
couraged by religion, by morality, and ho- 
nour, we truſt ſuch” women as have ar- 
rived at the years of diſcretion to them- 
ſelves; and experience fully demonſtrates, 
that we place not our truſt improperly; 
and that thoſe methods ate far more pre- 


valent than locks, bars, eunuchs, and all the 


other barbarous expedients that have been 


fallen upon, by nations who have not at- 
tained to ſenſibility enough to clap” the 


padlock on the female mind inſtead of 
the body. But though we ſuffer wo- 
men of experience to be the guardians of 
their own virtue, over the young and the 
giddy who hade not attained to that de- 
gree of reaſon requiſite for governing their 
paſſions, nor to that experience ſufficient 


to direct them in the choice of a huſband, 
cuſtom 


{ 
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CHA cuſtom has placed mothers, and other fe- 
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male relations; who by time and obſerva. 
tion have acquired more knowledge of the 


world, whereby they are enabled to ſteer 
their young pupils with ſafety over the 


dangerous rocks of youthful paſſion and 


of the globe are in no- 
more diſtinguiſhable from each other 
t methods of. ſecuring the 
women. In the ſouth, 
— reſtriction is laid on 


body, they have hardly made uſe of 
fingle precept to bind the mind. In 
north 


ny” have laid every poſ- 
11 wind, tho body i 
entirely at liberty ; and it is very re- 
markable, that ſcarcely any of the — 


wards to encourage female chaſtity, or 
threaten puniſhments to deter them how 


ous ſyſtem of the north has iſſued the 
moſt poſitive ts againſt the indiſcre- 
tion of 'the ſex, and to a diſobedience of 

theſe precepts annexed the moſt dreadful 
— puniſhment ;. even Mahomediſm, which is 
2 compound of the religions of both he- 
S — terriſies not the female ſinner 


— ſuffer for her levities; all that ſhe 


— 9 
the 


Tus 2 Ane 


of the ſouth either offer re- 5 
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incontinence. While almoſt every religi- 


hell, or any future ſtate where ſhe 
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has to fear on this head, is the diſpleaſure 
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the Edda, or ſacred records of the ancient C WAP 
| Scandinavians, future puniſhments of the * 
moſt tremendous nature are held over the 
head of the delinquent, there is a place,” 
fays that bock, remote from the ſun, the 
* pates'of which face the north; poiſon 
* rains there through a thouſand open- 
« ings; this place is all compoſed of the 
et carcaſes of ſerpents. There run certain 
torrents, in which are plunged the bo- 
dies of the perjurers, aſſaſſins, and thoſe 
5 who ſeduce married women. A black- 
e winged dragon flies inceſſantly round, 
5. and devours the bodies of the wretched 
& who are there impriſoned.” So far their 
religion; the laws of almoſt all the nor- 
therns conſtantly breathed the ſame ſpirit, 
and not ſatisfied that their women ſhquld 
refrain from real unchaſtity only, they 
would not even allow of any thing that 
had the ſlighteſt appearance of indecorum, 
or that might raiſe improper ideas in the 
mind. ATE. EL ES #4 £3 


IT would be an endleſs taſk to enume- 
rate the laws which in every well regulat- 
ed country have the ſame tendency ; 

ſuffice it to ſay, that in all ſuch; every 
violent attempt on the virtue of women 1s 

puniſhable either by death, corporal pu- 
niſhment, or loſs of money. It would be 

_ needleſs, we preſume, to enumerate to 
our fair readers, the various interdictions 
againſt unchaſtity almoſt every where to 
be met with in the rules of the Chriſtian 
=P 8 religion, 
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Of the varidtts Oprmibnt entertained by dier. 
, ent Nations concerning I mn. 


In every age and .country- there have Cc 1 Ap. 
ſtarted up men diſtinguiſhed by the ſingu- XII., 
larity, and not unfrequently by the abſur- Generel 
dity, of their opinions. The preſent times idea en- 
have given birth to ſome philoſophers, who Fit 
have degraded: human nature to the loweſt man ge- 
pitch of inſipidity, and placed it below the nus. 
birds of the air and the beaſts of the 
field. According to them, man was at 
firſt endowed with nothing but an imita- 
tive faculty, and was obliged to employ it 
in learning articulate. ſounds, and after» 
wards muſic from the birds, induſtry from 
the ants and bees, architecture from the 
beaver, and almoſt all the other arts 
from ſome of the animals which he ſaw at 
work around him. By which ſcheme they 
have dropt man at firſt from the hands of 
his Creator, by far the moſt unfiniſhed of 
all his works; and have gradually traced 
his advaneement to the exalted. rank which 
be at preſent holds in the ſcale of beings 
khrough a long ſeries of exertions and im- 
PEEL ordinary 
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of the bu- 
man ge- 
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animal has their fancy thus 


animals is fo ſtationary, that they re- 
in at this day nearly the ſame as at the 
| creation, they have given to man a power 


| his own intelleQual powers, 
and of fabricating his own fortunes, 


xn fuch are the | ideas that 
ve entertained of our ſpecies, and 
„ as we ſometimes ſee it, is the 

of male nature, we 


need not 
ions we mall find in the proſecution of 
tirical witlings 
have employed every talent to vilify and 


: 


* 


degree of probability, been divided by na- 
turaliſts into ſeveral diſtinct — ench 
marked with differences, which 
could hardly ariſe from cuſtom or from cli- 
mate, and with intellectual powers ſcarce- 
ly leſs indicative of this diviſion than the 


of moſt other animals,' are again di- 
into ſexes, with different feritiments 


for which they were intended. So 
the diſtinQions are plain ; but although 
we find in general through the whole of 
animated nature the males of every ſpecies 


ſupe- 


| while the condition of all the 


wonder at the mean and deſpicable 


is ſubjeQ, eutertained of a ſex, whom ſa- 
and moroſe - philoſophers 


Tur human ny hes. with no ſmall 


of their bodies. - Theſe ſpecies, like 


faculties adapted to the different pur- 


eadowed with a degree of bodily ſtrength | 


„ „ E84 nay wm & „ HH ye me 
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ſaperior to the females, yet we have noCHAP. 

plain indication of any ſuperiority confer= , 

red upon theſe males in the powers, facul- _ 

ties, and inſtincts with which their minds 

are furniſhed. Among the brute animals 

we do not recolle& that any one has been 

hardy enough to contend for this male ſu- 
riority; among human beings, however, 

it has been, and is ſtill ſo ſtrongly con- 

tended for, that we ſhall give a ſhort 

view of this contention, as the hiſtory of 

one of the moſt material peculiarities of 

opinion that has been entertained concern» 

ing the ... 


Wurz this ſuppoſed fuperiority is, Women 
in civil life, owing to any arrogance inhe- /ectoned, 
rent in male nature, or to the pride of men - 
more numerous acquiſitions, we ſhall not mong fa- 
at preſent examine; in ſavage life we may vf. 
account for it upon another principle. Ve 
have already ſeen, that among the rudeſt 
ſavages, and in the earlier ages of antiqui- 
ty, when the bulk of mankind were only 
a few degrees removed from that ſtate, 
that bodily ſtrength was the only thing 
held in particular eſtimation; and women 
having rather a leſs portion of this than 
men, were on that account never ſo much 
eſteemed, nor rated at fo high a value; 
from the body it was eaſy to make a tran- 
ſition to the mind, and ſuppoſe. its pow- 
ers leſs extenſible, becauſe for want of 
opportunities they were leſs extended, 
hence an inferiority, which aroſe only 
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CHAP. from circumſtances, was ſuppoſed to have 
r from nature, and the ſex were ac- 
. — treated as beings of an inferior 
t in CR life the difference of 
— h between the two ſexes is 
much leſs than in civil life. Cap- 
tain Wallis informs us that Obereah, queen 
of Otaheite, lifted him over a marſh, 
when ſhe gallanted him to her houſe, with 
as much eaſe as he could have done a lit- 
| Ye girl; and it is probable that there is 
fill lefs difference in the faculties of the 
mind, and if there is any, it ariſes not ſo 
much from nature as from want of ex- 
ertion. 


Virus the ides of fomals inferiori- 

ty aroſe ſolely from the cauſes we have 

mentioned is not altogether certain, 

whatever ſource it aroſe, we 

moſt undoubted proofs of its 

widely diſſeminated, that except 

| the Egyptians, and a few other 

nations which borrowed their cuſtoms and 

——— Egypt, | it was' from the moſt 

| | conan nay firmly eſtabliſhed among 

women were almoſt by 

ancients ht and ſold, by ſome 

of them borrowed, lent, or given away at 

— and conſtantly treated as the pri- 

of the men; circumſtances ' 

which could not have happened had not 

che ideas entertained of them given riſe 
to ſuch indignant en, 


, , , MS mw, 
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Tus indignant treatment of the fe- C. HA P. 
males of our own ſpecies is a fingularity , , 
of behaviour "ny to man, and has The a his idea 
not originated from any thing he doc. ” 
_ obſerve around him; for the males of the Rs 
_ brute animals do not, fo far as we can 
diſcoyer, eyer pretend to govern, direct, 
or diſpoſe. of their females; nor, unleſs, 
in the ſtrength of their bodies, can we 
diſcern that they ate any way ſuperior to 
them, The females of thoſe animals that 
hunt for prey, axe as ſagacious in diſcover- 
ing and catching it as the males, The 
mare and the greyhound bitch axe as ſwift 
as the horſe or the dog, of their ſpecies. 
The females. of the feathered: kind ſeem 
to be uni yerſally more intelligent than 
the males, particularly in rearing and 
taking chte of their young. Hence it 
appears, that we cannot have learned from 
analogy. to cen{ider women as ſo much our 
inferiors; and.if we examine our claim of 
ſupetiority with impartiality, we ſhall per- 
haps find, that ualeſs with reſpect to the; 
corporeal Pamſeſe It is but ill: founded. But 
partiality and feli-love in this examination 
generally BY a bias to our judgrnents, 
and a, -fondaeſs for the purſuits and ſtudies 
in Whioh we are engaged makes us under- 
value all, ſuch as ate directed to different 


ends and phrpoſes, though in themſelves 
not leſs uſeful : thus men ſet the greateſt 


value upon the martial abilities which diſ- 

tinguiſh them in the field, or upon the li- 

terary ones which make them conſpicuous 
as 
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fateſmen and orators, while they hardly 


: 


F 


” * 


& . 


the 


i 


in thoſe ſavage ſtates, 
are alike unadorned by 


FL 


* 


| 


other ſex, and even ſcarce- 


I 


or to them in ſtrength of body. 
jeQ is, however, of the moſt dif- 
nature; to inveſtigate with preci- 


þ 


1 


Inke 


conſider the excellence of female 
5 vivacity, qualities which 

cheerfulneſs around 
paias which the ſex pa- 
powers they exert, in 
jon to ſucceed us 


deſolating arts of 
the ſpeculations of 
I ments of the 
women leſs dif. 


us take a ftill nearer view of 
and we ſhall find that this 
pre-eminence of the men is at 
as much the work of art as of nature, 


perhaps, not at all inferior 


or Women” 5 


In order, however, to obtain the moſt C H AF. 
clear and comprehenſive view of the cor- * 


poreal and mental difference of the two The two 15 


— |; 3 * 1 11 Ac ſexes in 
ſexes that our faculties will admit of, arage life 


we ſhall begin by conſidering them in compared. 


thoſe ſtates where they approach the near- 
eſt to nature. In ſuch ſtates, the differ- 
ence is much leſs than in civil ſociety, 
where, nouriſhed by art; and formed by 
culture, both ſexes aſſume a nces 
which are entirely the offspring of that 
culture; and eſpecially the men, £ 
whom a far greater ſhare of it is beſtow- 
ed. And in ſuch ſtates we find the fe- 
male endowed with the ſame patient en- 
durance of hunger, thirſt, cold, and fa- 
tigue as the male; inured from their in- 
fancy to toil, hardſhip, and an inclement 
ſky, their bodies acquire nearly the ſame 
hard and robuſt appearance, and they are 
capable of efforts nearly as great as the 
men; nor are the faculties of their minds 
viſibly different. Hunting and fiſhing are 
the chief employments of the men, and 
in theſe arts, when we conſider the mate- 
rials they have to work with, we cannot 
help owning that they ſhew no deſpica- 
ble ſhare of. ingenuity ; - proofs: of which 
are *. where to be met with among 
them; ſuch. proofs are the fiſhing-nets : 
that our late diſcoyerers found they em- 
ployed in the South Sea, which were 
much larger and better contrived than 
any hitherto made in Europe. Such are 
fſh-hooks,: which they make of ſhells _ 
0 
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HA r. cher materials, which in the hand of an 
(IVE. European. artiſt would be uſeles; and 
ſuch are the various methods of decoying 
beaſts. — of their 


theſe wald ig 


whom they are pur- 


— from their ng in finding their 


and pathleſs deſerts, co- 
and from a variety 1 


other rake — 3 but this ingenuity 
"extends itſelf only to the narrow circle f 


hunting, fiſhing, and war, beyond which 


their ideas have hardly ever reached; in 


2222 far as be hotter 


ering women, we ſhall for, that ins 655 
they are confined, they 
their men in art and inge- 

In fome countries they 


— and orna- 
ments of rat materials as in Europe we 
uſe ; and 


ing up children 6 


— to to na- 
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= their tle hen of know- 


their 5 
like the 


and invention is confined within a TY" 


narrow. circle, which from the begin 


of time, like the mina | 


6 9 but go farther.” 
| the oa at 


ON cot 


Sp and intelledual powers of the two 


in favage life, the difference will ap- 


much leſs than it generally does on 
- a. ſuperficial view. Though in the hunt- 


ing, fiſhing, and warlike excurſions of the 
men, there appears a conſiderable ſhare of 


art and ingenuity ; yet theſe arts have 


among them becn time immemorial in a 
ſtationary condition, and time immemorial 
have alſo been taught by fathers to their 
ions, without the ſons ever devi- 


ated from the road chalked ont by their 


fathers, or thinking of adding any im- 


ed as already perfect. Though, in _ dyeing 
and making of trinkets as practiſed by the 
women, there is alſo an appearance of art, 
we have not the leaſt doubt, that they 
rather cuſtomary operations, Which t 
bave for many ages performed without 
the ſmalleſt i 
we the more readily believe, when we 
conſider, that in many places the domeſtic 
em ployments and economy of ſavages, 


is nearly the ſume as in t e patriarchal 
ages. 


N 8 II. E | Wurn, | 


provements to what they perhaps conſider- 


or variation, this 
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— Wurn, from ſavage life, we proceed to 
onder the ſhare that each ſex has had in 
the progreſs of thoſe improvements, which 
2 lead to civilization, it appears, that each, 

* proper JO has contributed near- 

„ in an | rtion, to this great 

o__m” — * The art of Fin 
ning, one of the moſt uſeful that ever was 
invented, is, by all antiquity, aſcribed to 


women: the ians give the honour of 3 


it to Iſis; the Chineſe, to the conſort of 
their emperor Yao. This, and the art of 
y leſs neceſſary, the 


aſcribe to the fair ſex. The Lydians aſcri- 
bed them to Arachne.; the Greeks to Mi- 
nerva; the antient Peruvians to Mama- 
Oella, wife ro Manco-capac, their firſt ſo. 
gu; and the Romans gave the inven- 
tion, not only of ſpinning and ſewing, but 
alſo of weaving, to their women. Such, 
and perhaps many others of a ſimilar na- 
ture, were the contributions of female 
genius towards the utility and conveni- 
ence of life ; contributions which at leaſt 
if not rival, whatever has been 
done by the boaſted ingenuity of man. 


Wuen we ſurvey the vaſt continent of 
Africa and America, where almoſt every - 
thing but fiſhing and hunting devolves on 
the women, we there find paſturage and 
agriculture, with the other arts which 
contribute to the convenience of life, in 
the fame rude ſtate in which they were 
PT. c 
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| in the days of Homer; the arts and ſcien- 
ces hardly known, letters totally diſregard- 


is the condition of all countries, where al- 
moſt every thing is left to the nianage- 
ment of their women. But even this is 
no abſolute ſign of their inferiority, or 


abilities; and we may with equal reaſon 
of ſpinning, and of nurſing; as the wo- 


other arts, to which male talents and abi- 
lities only are adapted. Sit 


Wu from theſe countries we turn to- 


not only find a great variety of improve- 


laudable ſpirit of emulation, and a thirſt 
after new diſcoveries, univerſally prevail- 
ing; and frequently producing freſh ac- 


to the conveniencies of life. Theſe, at 
firſt view, ſeem plain indications, that the 


cies from an uncultivated to a cultivated 
ſtate, is ſuperior: to that of women; but, 
on more deliberate conſideration, they 

: E 2 prove 


ed, and domeſtic ceconomy extremely 
rude and imperfect; and ſuch, in general, 


want of genius; they are here taken out 

of that ſphere, which nature marked out 
for them, and introduced into another, to 
which ſne neither adapted their talents nor - 


quiſitions to the ſtock of knowledge, and 


genius of men, in leading the human ſpe- 
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blame the men for not improving the arts 


men for not improving agriculture and the 


wards Europe, where almoſt every thing 
is managed and directed by the men, a 
different ſcene preſents itſelf : there we 


ments already far advanced, but alſo a 


Waar we have row advaiced; points 


there is till another reaſon 3 the ſex 
almoſt every where neglected in their 
on, and in ſome degree ſla ves; and 

that fla very throws a 
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out to us the reaſon; why women have 
ſeldom or never contributed to the im- 
provement of the abſtract ſciences : but 


\ ' 
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almoſt eyery other ſopereygn 

voured to deſtroy. U e whale, we 
may conclude, That = in the pro- 
reſs of mankind from ignorance to know 

fades, women have, for the reaſons al- 
ready aligned, ſeldom taken the lead. Yet 
they wo not been backward to follow the 
to utility or Improvement, when 

poinged out to them. 


W ver juſt now ſeen, that, in ſavage 
life, the ſexual difference, as far as it re- 


ces, this difference becomes more percep- 
tible; and in countries the moſt poliſhed, 
1s ſo conſpicuous as to appear even to 
the ſlighteſt obſerver. In ſuch countries, 
the women are, in general, weak and 
delicate; but theſe qualities are only the 
reſult of art, otherwiſe they would uni- 
formly mark the ſex, however  cixcum- 
ſtanced; but as this is not the caſe, we 
may attribute them to a ſedentary life, 
a low abſtemious diet, and excluſion from 
the freſh air; but theſe cauſes do not 


ther, and is productive of that laxity f 


which, while it gives birth to half their 
. foibles, is the ure alſoof a of the figer 
and more delicate feelings, for w hich we, va- 
lue and admire them; and of which,, bodies 

of a "_ texture, and of ſtronger nerves are 
X entirely 


natural rights c f mankind 155 ee 2 8 


ſexes in 


gards ſtrength and activity of body, is civil life 
not very conſiderable; as ſociety ad van- . 3 


ſtop here; their influence reaches far- as 
the female. fibres, and ſenſihility of nerves, © © + 
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Ha r. entirely deſtitute. However paradoxical this 
a may appear to thoſe who have not attend- 
ed to the ſubject, we ſcruple not to 
that ſuch is the effect of want of 
exerciſe, confined air, and low diet, that 
they will ſoon reduce, not only the moſt 
robuſt body, but the moſt reſolute mind, 
to a ſet of weakneſſes and feelings ſimilar 
to theſe of the moſt delicate and timorous 
female. This being granted, we lay it 
down as a general rule, that to the diffe- 
rence of education, and the different man- 
ner of living which the ſexes have adopt- 
ed, is owing a great part of their cor- 
ifference, as well as the difference 
of their intellectual faculties and feelings; 
and we perſuade ourſelves, that nature, 
in forming the bodies and the minds of 
both ſexes, has been nearly alike liberal to 
ach; and that any apparent difference 
in the exertions of the ſtrength of the 
or the reaſonings of the other, are 
- more the work of art than of 


. 


know it is a generally eſtabliſhed 
nion, that in ſtrength of mind, as wall 
as of body, men are greatly ſuperior to 

inion into which we have 


wers given them to fol- 
s and propenſities. Men 


n 
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are endowed with boldneſs and cours ge, C Har. 
and women are not; the reaſon is plain, 


theſe are beauties in our character, in 
theirs they would be defects. Our 
genius often leads us to the great and 
the arduous; theirs to the ſoft and the 
pleaſing: we hend our thoughts to make 
life convenient; they turn theirs to make 
it eaſy and agreeable. Would it be diffi- 
cult for women to acquire the endow- 
ments allotted to us by nature? It 
would be as much ſo for us te acquire 
thoſe peculiarly allotted to them. Are 
we ſuperior to them in what belongs to 
the male character? they are no leſs ſo to 
us in what belongs to the female. But 
whether are male or female endowments 
moſt uſeful in life? This we ſhall not 
pretend to determine ; and till it be de- 
termined, we cannot decide the claim 
which men or women have to ſuperior 
excellence. But to purſue this idea a lit- 
tle farther; Would it not be highly ridi- 
culous to find fault with the ſnail, becauſe 


ſne cannot run as faſt as the hare, or 


with the lamb, becauſe he is not ſo bold 
as the lion? Would it not be requiring 
from each an exertion of powers that 
nature had not given, and deciding of 
their excellence, by comparing them to 
a wrong ſtandard? Would it not appear 
rather ludicrous to ſay, that a man was 
endowed only with inferior abilities, be- 
cauſe he was not expert in the nurſing. 


of de, and 8 the various 
effemina . 
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. effeminacies, which we reckon lovel 


a woman? Would it be reafonab] 


to 
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Albert conſtitution, und 
not delicate ſuſceptible, may 
aſſertion as ridiculous; but 
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uh thoſe, in whom accidental weakneſs of CHAP. 
body has given birth to herveus — nes 
with which oy were never — reg 
quainted, it will appear in another 
But there is a further eaſon for the ter 
difference between the ſerrs in civil than 
in ſavage fe, which is the difference of 
education; while the intellectual powers 
of the males are gradually eee, 3 ex- 
panded by culture, in a variety of forms: 
thoſe of 4etnales are commonly either left 
_ to-naturge, or, which is worſe, watped and | 
biaſſed by Fs. 15 th nn. folly; AT * 
Ham ef e. : | 


Tan 3 ihe -inferionity Dao 
nature, has drawn after it ſeveral others pinions re- 
the moſt hamiliating to the ſex, as well as — 
abſurd and unreaſonable. Such is the idea of 
pride of man, that wherever the docttine female in- 
of, immertality has obtained fusting, the . 

has confined. that immortality entirehy do 
his owõ•Zn genus, and conſidered it ras a pre- 
rogative much too ealted for any other 
. And in ſome countrirs, not ſtop- 
ping here, he has -alſo-confidered-it as ta 
a « diſtinion too-rglovious to be expected 
by women, whom he looks upon! in too 
low and diminutive a light to 3 wt, 
And thus degrading the fair partners tof 
his nature, -he;places'them'on:a levehwith 
the. beaſts that periſh, When, or where 
this opinion firſt 4bagan, is -unceetain': it 
cog not, however, be 1 very ancient 
| date; 
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CHAP date 3 a+ the belief of 8 never 
. obtained ing till it was reveal- 
ed by the Goſpel. As the Aſiatics have 
time immemorial regarded women only as 

inſtruments of animal pleaſure, and in 
every other reſpect treated them as beings 
beneath their notice, it probably originated 
among them, which we the more firmly 
believe, when we conſider, that the Ma- 
hometans, both in Aſia and in Europe, 
are ſaid, by a great variety of writers, to 
entertain this opinion, Lady Montague, 
in her letters, has oppoſed this general 
aſſertion of the writers concerning the 
Mahometans, and ſays, that they do not 
abſolutely deny the exiſtence of female 
fouls, but only hold them to be of a na- 
ture inferior to thoſe of men, and that 
they enter not into the ſame, but into an 
— iſe prepared for them on pur- 
| e pretend not to decide the diſ- 
— Lady Montague and the 
— — whom ſhe has contradicted, 
7 ble that both Nr be 


latter, 


as a refinement pon it, ue 


Europeans. or it may be the 
the dawning of human reaſon, 


preſent ſeems to be expanding 
with greater vigour than it n 1 1 


ranges cnntories art ena 
e 
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of mechanical beings, only created for th 
pleaſures of the men, whatever votaries it 


59 


non, that women were a ſort CHAP. | 


may have had in the Eaſt; has had but 


few in Europe; à few, however, have 
even here maintained it, and aſſigned va- 
rious and ſometimes laughable reaſons for 
ſo doing: among theſe, a ſtory we have 
bear ee Scots clergyman 1s not the leaſt 


particular. This peaceable ſon of Levi, 


whoſe wife was, it ſeems, a 'deſcendent of 
the famous Xantippe'®, in going through 
a courſe of lectures on the Revelations of 
St. John, firſt took up the opinion, that 


the ſex had no ſouls, and were incapable 


of future rewards and - puniſhments, It 
was no ſooner known in the country that 
he maintained ſuch a doctrine, than he 
was ſummoned before: a preſbytery' of his 
brethren, to be dealt with according to his 
delinquency. + When he appeared at their 
bar they aſked him, If he really held fo 
heretical 


- 


an opinion? He told them plain- 


ly, that he did. On deſiring to be inform- - 


ed of his reaſons for ſo doing, In the Re- 


« velations of St. John the Divine,” ſaid he, 


vou will find this paſſage; And there was 
«.filence' in heaven for about the ſpace of 
half an hour: And I appeal to all of 
you, to tell me, whether that could 
poſſibly ha ve happened had there been 
e any-women there? And ſince there are 


- 


none there, charity forbids us to ima- 


Rn 2 VVV 
„Kantippe was the wife of Socrates, and the moſt far 
mous ſcold of antiquity. | | 
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CHAP. *® pine that they are all in a worſe place; 


bee it follows, that they  baye no 
» OY and happy is at for them, 


Von ttribes of the Afiatie Tartars are 
of the ſame opinion wich this reverend 
gentleman. © Women, ſay they, were ſent 
— — OO. 
propagate pegies, t pur. 

A poſestoiwbich their natures are adapted: 
-on 4his account their women are no ſoon- 
ter paſt child-bearing, than believing that 
they have accompliſhed the.daGen of of their 
reation, the men mo farther cohabit with, 
-or regard them. [The:ancient Chineſe car- 
rid this idea ſtill farther; women, acoord- 
ang; to ſome af them, were the moſt wick- 
vd and malevolent. offall the beings which 
had been created; and a ſew of their an- 

dient: philoſophets ad viſod, that on this ac- 
they ought always to be put to 

death as ſoon as paſt child - hearing, as they 
would, chen be of no farther uſe, and only 
contributet! to the diſturbance of ſociety. 
— of a ſimilar nature ſeem to have 
oe time generally diffuſed over 

f Eaſt; for we find Salomon, ;almoſt 
every where in his writings, :exeleiming 
. the wickedneſs-of. women; and in 

J „ the author of the Eccleſi- 


aſticus, is fi | more liberal i in his reflec- 
8 Gn FO 


A 
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« ef @ mot, and from women witked- , 


« fieſs.”” Both theſt authors; it is true, join 
in the moſt ehraptared manner to praiſe a 
vir tuous womaft, but tale care at the farms 
time to let us Know, that fhe is fo great a 
rarity as to be very ſeldom met with- . 


Nox have the Aſiatics alone been ad- Iliberat 
dicted to this illiberality of thinking con- reſledien- 


cerning the ſex. Satiriſts of all ages and 
countries, while they flattered them to 
their faces, have from their cloſets moſt 
profuſely ſcattered their ſpleen and ill · na- 
ture againſt them. Of this the Greek and 
Roman poets afford a variety of inſtances 
but they muſt nevertheleſs yield the palm 
to our doughty moderns, In the following 

_ Pope has outdone every one of 
them: „ 


Men ſome to pleaſure, ſome to buſineſs take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake.” _ 
_ Swift and Dr. Young have hardly been be- 
| hind this celebrated ſplenetic in illiberali- 
ty. They perhaps were not favourites of 
the fair, and in revenge vented all their 
envy and ſpleen againſt them. But a 
more modern and accompliſhed writer, 
who by his rank in life, by his natural 
and acquired graces was undoubtedly - a 
_ fivduri&, has repaid their kindneſs by 
taking every oportunity of exhibiting them 
5 qc, | 1 


on the ſex. 
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22 contemptible light. * Almoſt 
XVI. every man, ſays he, may be gained 


* ſomeway z almoſt every woman any 
way.“ Can any thing exhibit a ſtronger 


caution to the women! It is fraught with 
information, and we * * will uſe it 


7. 
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BesIDEs the opinions which have Ar. 
been entertained of women, in conſe- XIX. 
quence of their ſuppoſed inferiority, there DET: 
is one ſcarcely leſs ancient or leſs uni- concern- 
verſal, which has originated from a very ing the --# 
different ſource ; and which ſuppoſes: the neg 
ſex always to have been peculiarly ad- with invi- 
dicted to hold a communication with in- rag be- 
viſible beings, who endowed them with 
powers ſuperior to human nature; the 
exerciſe of which has been diſtinguiſhed 


by the name of witchcraft. 


Tur a notion of this kind prevailed 
in an early period of the world, we learn 
from the ſtory of Saul the firſt king of 
Iſrael, who went to conſult the witch of 
Endor concerning his own fate, and the 
fate of the war in which he was engaged; 
and from that time downward, both ſa- 
cred and prophane hiftory make it plainly 
appear, that this belief of witches, or 
dealers with familiar ſpirits, as they are 
called, was almoſt univerſally diſſeminated 
lite Fi | over 
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1 ab — bobzd hanse of the 
North! paid the greateſt regard both 
the perious and dM dates of ſuch women 
were reckoned witthes, atrd their opinion 
of the vriſtence of [uch beings was tranſl 
miittsd down t keit poſtetity, who, after 
the conqueſt of the Roman Bmpite, hal 
now - peopled all Burope ; but the doc 


tines of chriſtianity, Which many ef theſs = 


began by degrees to emdne, changed 
their fermer - venetation fer witches inte 
the utmoſt” hatred and deteftation; ard 
inſtead of the honoùte that were formeny 
heaped upen them, fuch ütbappy be 

as were oy Maped of her" chit, 1 
care fubjet to the moſt hoid barbs 
tities that a bhenedecd leginsture and 4 
e onthifiatic N could n. 
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Pra Idea of 
tercoutrfe with ihvifible beings Has im moſt | witchcraft 


intimately 


ages um countries fallen c iy, it has connected 
not fallen Htagether, on the womefl. Tlie with old 
Egyptians had their magitians, the Baby. women. 


lonians their ſoothſayers, and the Per- 


fats their magi, who were all ef the 


Berne 


„ ETIESS | 


maſtnlite gender? athons altaeRt all other 
mtions the ſemäles have been for the 


moſt part eonfulted as witches,” Er Gesbete | 


in the Retets of fututity; ' How: the! ori- 
OT of witthes wes at OA Gurl 
II. F | 
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Moe ding is not eaſily accounted for; 

i is ſtill more difficult to aſſign a reaſon, 
TT by this idea was in all ages fo 4 
| mately connected with women, and pa 


without pain relate, that, a majority of 
thoſe 1 creatures condemned a few 
in all the criminal courts 


e world, while women, were only 
inſtruments of animal , pleaſure, 
valued . while. they = youth 


by ſociety and left. to 
k 


a ſituation : which 
in which the hu- 


faceprdl of. wiſdom, 
| the ignorant crowd from 


= 


8 
s * * 


8 explain to 
t idea of witches, ſo 

to old women, but leaves 
+ the te, idea till involved 
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ſelves, — that fome light may be 


1 ſuppoſe. that in the earlier ages 


2 as ſoon as theſe were over, 
deſe 


ſcurity. We flatter our- 
01 mo | thrown 
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thrown even on the general idea by the C 5 A 
following obſer vations: we are told i 


ſeripture, that in the earlier periods of the 


world a- communication between celeſtial 


and human (beings was not uncommon. 


God appeared to our' firſt parents in the 


garden of Eden; the angels came to Lot, 
to warn him of the deſtruction! of Sodom; 
to Abraham, to intimate to him the birth 


of a ſon in his old age; and Moſes is 
ſaid to have ſeen God face to face, when 
he received from him the tables upon 
the mount. Nor was this opinion pe- 


culiar to the Iſraelites, the gods of the 


bother nations were ſaid alinoſt conſtantly 


to live with them, to appear in a fami- 


liar manner and communicate their orders 


to them, and even to beget children with 
their women. Thus Oſiris deſcended from 


heaven to reign in Egypt, and having 
taught them the arts of civil life, at laſt left 
behind him à progeny of demigods, begot 


upon mortal women. Bacchus taught 


mankind the uſe of the grape, and Ceres, 
a female divinity, inſtructed them in the 
uſe of corn; even Jupiter, their ſupreme 


deity, frequently came down to the earth, 
and cohabited with their women; when 
ſuch were the ideas generally diſſeminated, 


that good beings of all denominations fre- 


juently appeared to, and communicated 
ome of their knowledge and their power 


to mortals, it was but carrying them one 


- 
1 


ſtep; farther, and ſuppaſing that evil beings, 
he pur- 
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CHAP. poſes of miſchief; and hence thoſe who 
— ſuppoſed to communicate with 


beings probably were called prophets, and 


thoſe who communicated with evil ones, 
witches, wizzards, &c.; nor does this 
fem altogether conjecture, for mention is 
made in the ſacred writings of evil ſpi- 
rits, who had their falſe prophets, to 
whom they dictated lies, in order to 
lead to deſtruction thoſe who liſtened to 


moſt commonly ſuſpected of 
remains to be conſidered 
4n general were thought to 
more addicted to it than the 
reaſons of this alſo may, per- 
diſcovered in the different habi- 
of life of the two ſexes, 
teſt antiquity the men 
» faſhing, and paſturage, 
abroad in the open air; 
were conſequently healthful and ro- 


t it 


wenkneſſes and ſpaſmodic fits which ſo 
y charaQteriſe modern ages, and 
have” often been ſuppoſed the effect of 


Sven poſſibly might be the origin of 
Gy ſuch the reaſons why old 
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and not ſuhject to theſe nervous 


companied with extraord 
contorſions of the body, lc rhapſodi- 


ner of initiating men into the myſteries 
of prophecying, and women into the trade 
of delivering, oracles. Men were of old 
initiated into the number of prophets by 
long and ſevere” watchings, faſtings, and 
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| be much more fubbedt to nervons weak- ON AF 
neſſds, and all the uncommon appearances — 


that ſometimes attend them; in the bo 
roxyſms of theſe nervous diſviders; t 
would frequently utter the moſt Aung 


and incoherent language, and as the an- 


cient manner of conveying inſtruction and 

predicting future events was commonly 

in this ünconnected alle orical ſtrain, ac- 
e geſtures and 


cal effuſions, the mere effect of nervous 
irritability, might be eaſily miſtaken for 
the inſpiration either of good or evil be- 
ings, and therefore women, being more 
ſubject to ſuch fits than men, might be 


more commonly denominated propheteſſos, 
or witches, accordirig to the nature of the 
ſpirit with dee it gee? on ora ed were 
1 


Tur this pee at leaſt 15 A200 


i bable account of the matter, we have 
reaſon to believe, from the ancient man- 


by every ſpecles of mortification. The 


Brtamins ef the Eaft; at this day admit 
you to their religious myſteries, till they 
have prepare themſelves by many years 
of diſcipline, abſtitieves, and mortificati- 


af alia Sven the or prieſts of 
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when they pretend to go to 
viſit the land of ſouls for the [purpoſe of 
ing what they are there doing or 
themſelves by faſting for 
their journey, and ſet out on it by danc- 
ing and howling themſelves into a tem- 
It were eaſy to give more 
„ but we rather proceed to the 
a conduct on the body 
effects which every one who 
uced to weakneſs by ſimilar 
ings 


readily conceive. from 
own feelings than from, any deſcrip- 
tion z we ſhall, therefore, only obſerve in 
that they are thoſe diſeaſes: of the 
vapouriſh kind, which are conſtantly ac- 
ied with a train of the moſt in- 


were likewiſe initiated into the myſtery 

of delivering oracles, by methods ſimilar 
to thoſe we have now related, and when 
they actually delivered them, u ere wrought 
up into a ſtate of con vulſi ve enthuſiaſm; 
Pythoneſs, who gave the anſwers of 
the Delphian oracle, the moſt famous of 
all antiquity, waſhed herſelf and ate ſome 


laurel leaves, a plant well known for its 


intoxica powers, before ſhe aſcended 

the — Thus prepared and ſeated, a 
| igious noiſe was made in the hollow 
— of the tripod beneath ber, which 
added to the effect of the laurel, and an 
empty ſtomach, ſoon threw her into con- 
vulſions and a temporary madneſs; when, 
from the ambiguous rhapſodies that ſhe 


uttered, 


digeſted and tumultuary ideas. Women 


— 
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uttered, the deluded conſultors were ob- 1 HA AP. 
tiged either to deduct ſome meaning, or N | 
depart in * mae; jpitorafics' th which "hey es 
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_— wy hi 
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0 a8 then [fibre iter rs frequently All anti- 
mention witehes, wizzards, and dealers quity ** 
with familiar ſpirits, we mi t from thence ideas of 
imagine that ſich ideas ext d among the en 
Jews only; were nöt the other writings 
of antiquity every Where as full of them, 

4 circumſtanee we cannot wonder at, 
when we confider that ſach ideas were 
much more” favoured by the polytheifin of 
the Gentiles, than by the belief of one Su- 
preme Alinighty Being, as taught among 
the Jews: Among the Gentiles alſo as 
well as among the Jews, it is probable there 
were female enchantreſſes, though we do 
not recolle to ha ve met with any account 
of them till we come to the Greeks, who 
exhibit them every where in their fables 
and mythology, as beings poſſeſſed of the 
moſt aſtoniſhing and ſupernatural powers, 
Medea is ſaid to have taught Jaſon to tame 
the brazeri-footed” bulls, og the 'dragons 
which guarded the golden fleece. Hens, 

and ſeverab others are ſaid to have been fo 
ſkilful in ſpells and incantations, that 
among their other feats, they could turn 

the moſt obdurate hearts to love, as we ſhall 
| have occaſion to mention "afterward in our 

hiſtory of oourtſhip. Cirte, we ate told; de- 
taĩned even the ſap ge Ulyſſes in her enchian- ; 
155 Nn and transformed his ſaffors into 

ſwine. 
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powerful 
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of this preten- 


ks;, the. whole of 
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by-thein magical 
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tha ſuch was, the 
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ſwine. — theſe, t 
over other 


. 
down. the 
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as. born, The 
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wy | which, thy 2 en weng 


| or ory grant K. 1 are ag anci- 
dupes Q 3 which in nothing tern re. 
difplays itſelf nova evidently. than in markable 
fraitiefs attempts to become | acquainted — 
with: the ſectets of ſuturity; benre the wich- 
Greaks and Romans, and perhaps all ansi- craft. 
quity, from tha mamber of oracles very 
where reſorted to, were much given to 
dixi nation but the northerm nations ſtill 
mach execedcd alk others, and carriod this 
to the moſt. unaceonntable lengths. 

be Seandinavians, Germans, Gauls, Bri- 
tons; Ge mere: of alb people perhaps the 
moſt: ignatant, and of all, ris — 
ſta es to ſuporſtitiun ; their druids and 
dxuideſſas exerciſech an authority over them - 
whiet evem the moſt abſolute: monarch of 5 
the preſant times would; not dare te at- 
tempt, but not to theſe only did they 
yield an implicit obedience, they obeyed, 
olteamet}, and ovem yenarated: every female 
who) pretended) to dral in chagms: and i- 
cantations, and the dictates of ſack; ag 
they ware ſuppoſed: to ce from the in: 
vidble | powers; were more | regerditd - then 
the, Jams: of nature, aß humanity, or of 
them eohatry:.: The life of thein warriors 
was ſuchl ag fecured tam ac r mmaſa of 
ner ves, ancb freedam, from marvons hype 
chatifriac; diſorders 3; thinks wamwen, bein 
moe ſudiact ti theme hy nature: 
by * manner of life, were, in n all — 

ts, 
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CHAT. fits, conſidered as inſpired by ſome divini. 
wp—_y of, and according Women 
in the North have almoſt ſolely appropri- 
+ © ated to themſelves the trade of divination, 
men have had the ſhate of it in the 
a — the reaſon is, men in the South are 
by the climate and theit low diet of rice and 
_ fruit, ſubject to all the difeaſes of women, 
and women are from all oom - 
n the-public.” n uit 
YT T7035 TH ar i 
ane the ancient- inhabitants'of the 
North, nothing vras held in ſo much eſti- 
mation as poetry and di vination. A troop 
of poets, called Bards, commonly attend- 
ed on the great; not to their train, 
but in the effuſions? of frantic'doggerel, to 
celebrate their exploits, and praiſe their 
viQories. Befides theſe,” there: was gene- 
rally in the train of the rich and powerful 
ſome venerable propheteſſes, who directed 
their councils, and to whom they paid a 
deference and reſpect, at preſent almoſt 
incredible ; as will appear from the ſtory 
of Thorbiorga, ' a - Daniſh enchantreſs, 
reckoned famous for her knowledge of fu- 
turity. The kingdom of Denmark, being 
much diſtreſſed by a famine; -* Earl Thor- 
* chil, who had the . greateſt authority in 
ak that country, and was moſt deſirous to 
* know when the famine and ſickneſs, 
= which then raged, would come to an 
end, ſent meſſengers to invite Thor- 
* diorgs't to — * n urs 
28 1 Ka 


171 
* 
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« for the reception of ſuch an honourable, 
« gueſt, in particular, a ſeat was prepared 
for the propheteſs, raiſed ſome ſteps 
« above: the other ſeats, and covered with 
4 cuſhion, ſtuffed with hen feathers: 
« when ſne arrived, on an evening, con- 


75 
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* 


ducted by the meſſengers, ſne was dreſſed 
ina gownof green cloth, buttoned from 


top to bottom, had a firing? of glaſs 
© beads about ken neck, and her head co- 
« yered with the ſkin of a black lamb, 


„ lined with the ſkin of a white cat; her | 
« ſhoes. were made of calf s ſkin; with the 


« hair on it, tied with thongs, and faſten- 
« ed with braſs. buttons; on her hands ſhe 
« had a pair of gloves. of a white cat's 
« ſkin, with the fur inward; about her 


« waiſt, ſhe wore an Hunlandic girdle, at 


«© which: hung a hag containing her magi- 
cal inſtruments; and ſne ſupported her 


© feeble; limbs, by leaning on a ſtaff, 


adorned with many knobs of braſs. As 
© ſoon as ſhe enteted the hall, the whole 
company roſe, as it became them, and 
ſaluted her. in the moſt reſpectful man- 
ner, which ſne returned as ſhe: thought 
proper. Earl Thorchil then advanced, 
« and taking her by the hand, conducted 


her to a ſeat; prepared for her; after 


« ſome time ſpent in converſation, a table 
vas ſet before her, covered with; —_ 

% * diſheas, but - ſhe ate only a 
a goats mill, and of a diſh which: — 
a] died of the hearts of various animals. 
60 When 
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«K - 
* — to tell — what 
00 —— know? To this the re- 
* plied, That ſhe would tell them nothing 
that but would ſatisfy them 
2 — Accordingly, the day 
« after ſhe bad put all her imple- 
ments . divination in proper order, 


* — a maiden, named Go- 
< dreda, to ſing the magica 
„ Wardlokur ; which ſhe did with fo clear 
« and ſweet a voice, that the whole com- 


s pany were raviihed with her mufic, and 


* none fo much as the Propheteſs ; who 
* cried out, Now I know many things, 
* concerning this famine and ſickneſs, 
* which I did not know) before. This 
< famine will be of ſhort continuance, and 
« plcnty will return with the next ſeaſon; 


* which will be favourable, and the fick- 


* neſs alſo will ſhortly fly Alfter 


away 
* this the whole approached the 


_«. goddeſs, one by one, and aſked her what 
B ions t 


pleaſed; and ſhe told 
« every thing they deſired to know.” 
A variety of inſtanoes of this kind might 
be adduced, to ſhew the veneration in 
which dealers in futurity were held among 
the ancient northerns. We ſhall only men- 
tion another ; There was à certain old 
* woman, named Heida, famous for her ſkill 


| e ee 


& fre- 


} ſong called 
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equented public entertainments, pre- C 


1 1 d what fort of weather would be, 


the year after, and told men and women 
« their fortunes 3 ſhe was conſtantly at- 
« tended by thirty. mon ſervants, and 
« waited upon by fifteen maidens.” Such 
was the veneration of our anceſtors for 
beings, whom their deſcendents, in a few 
centuries afterward, began to execrate, to 
condemn to the flames, to whips, tortures, 
horſe· pondts; and every other ſpecies of 
cruel indignity. . Upon a change ſo 'impor- 

tant in ſentiment and behaviour, the fol- 
lowing conſiderations: OY we © hope, l throw 
ſome light” fte 


. 


Rveny- ſyſtem. of Saline; fromthe Reaſons 
beginning of time, had been filled with the vb) man- 
doctrine of a communication between ce- — 
leſtial and terreſtrial beings. The Jewiſh their opi- 
religion was remarkably full of it: the men of 


witches 


Jews, therefore, greatly. venerated ſuch 
human beings as they thought were thus 
dipnified with the corrèſpondence of ſpi- 
ritual eſſences. The polytheiſm of the 
Gentifes, their different ranks and degrees 
of gods, and the few degrees of diſtinction 
between their gods and their heroes, made 
it no great wonder, that this communica- 
tion among them was ſtill ſuppoſed to be 
more common. Among the Jews it would 
ſeem, that ſome ſmall degree of inferiority 
was affized to thoſe who'were ſuppoſed to 
— their kn e of future events 


| rom ot ſpirits ; but — moſt of the 


—— | 
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ighbouring nations, they had hardly any th 
diſtinction as evil and good ſpirits ; ſy 
they had indeed Di Zrfernales, or infernal 


they made fo little difference =; 


78 
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infernal gods and their ce. tu 

leſtial ones, that they paid to each of them hi 

almoſt an equal ſhare of worſhip and ado- w. 

ration; hence thoſe who foretold events, ou 

; by a communication with the one kind, bo 
+3 were hardly leſs eſteemed, than thoſe who thi 
1 foretold them by a communication with th 
the other. But when the Chriſtian reli- on: 

gion was -introduced ; which taught that ſur 

all future events were only known: to God, fir 

or to ſuch only of his creatures as he fen 

choſe to diſcover them to; and that in all tak 

others, it was impious to endeavour to find Eu 

out what he had concealed ; ſuch as ftill fro 

pretended to deal in them, inſtead of being till 

_ accounted - falſe impoſtors, as they ought mo 

to have been, were ſuppoſed to have drawn tha 

their information from-evil ſpirits : hence wa 

the trade of icting, which before was tur 

t the moſt honourable, while its cau 

em 

e 

Aa — one, likewiſe ſup 

only diſhonourable, but cri- all 

1 Every one ho pretended to that pec 

trade, denominated - witch, or wiz- Pay) 

zard ; and 3 all ſuch, the obſolete wot 


| „ law, which ſays, Thou ſhalt not ten 

5 | — live, was revived; and lim 
1 the ſame — which we have before riſti 
ſeen _ prophets and propheteſſes to hap 


the 


bk 4 _— —- Pp a4 a ts. 2%. - w 


the higheſt veneration and dignity, now CHAP wy 


_ FROR ; the twelft th: to the. ſixteenth cen- Cruelties 


tury, almoſt all Europe was one ſcene of xerciſed. 


5 . N : . onſu 
highly ridieulous opinions; to maintain ed winks 


which, kings led forth their armies, pi-es. 


ouſly to cut the throats of their neigh- 
bours; and prieſts condemned to flames in 
this world, and threatened eternal fire in 
the world to come. Many of thoſe opini- 
ons were, however, but local; and many 
ſunk into oblivion with the authors, who 
firſt broached them; but the notion of 
females. being addicted to witcheraft had 
taken deep root, and ſpread itſelf over all 


Europe. It; had been gathering ſtrengtn 
from the days of Moſes; and it ſubſiſted 


ull the enquiring ſpitit of philoſophy, de- 
monſtrated by the plaineſt experiments, 
that many of thoſe things which had al- 
ways been ſuppoſed the effect of. ſuperna- 


tural, were really the effect of natural 
cauſes. No ſex, no rank, no age, was ex- 
empted from the ſuſpicions of, and puniſh- 


ments inflicted on the perpetrators of this 
ſuppoſed crime; but old women were, of 
all other beings, the moſt liable to be ſuſ- 


pected of it. Poets had delineated, and 


painters had drawn all their witches as old 


women, with haggard and wrinkled coun- 


tenances, withered hands, and tottering 
limbs n atheſe, which were only characte- 
riſtie ſymptoms of old age, had, by an un- 


happy aſſemblage of unconneted ideas, be- 


* 
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come 


\ 
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CHAP.come alſo the characteriſtic ſymptoms f 
. witchcraft. And hence every vid woman, 
' bowed down with age and infirmity, was 
commonly dubbed with the appellation of 
Witch ; and when any event happened in 
her neighbourhood, for which the ignorance 
of the times was not able to account, ſhe 


E committed to jail by 
| as ignorant a judge, or what, perhaps, was 
worſe than either, made the ſport of a 
| ; heated by enthuſiaſm, 
follyz which a few centuries 
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account generally ſuſtained as valid, though, = ; 


much leſs clear than in other caſes. Thus 
it was with witcheraft, while the fixing of 
every other crime required ſome degree of 


rational and conſiſtent evidence, this was 


fixed by idle and ridiculous tales, or, in 
ſhort; by any ſhadow of evidence what- 
ever. Such being the caſe, ſtateſmen of- 
ten availed themſelves of witchcraft as a 
pretenet to take off perſons who were ob- - 
noxious" to them, and againſt whom no 
other crime could'be proved: this was the 
tetence” made uſe of for condemning the 
Maid of Orleans, well known in the hifſ- 
tory of England and of France; 'who, by 
her perſoflal courage, and the power ſhe 
aſſumed over the minds of a ſuperſtitious 
people, by perſuading them that Heaven 
was on their ſide, delivered her country 
from the moſt formidable invaſion which 
had ever threatened its ſubverſion. Sucli 
was the pretence for deſtroying the Dutch? 
eſs de Conchini; who, being aſked by her 
judges, What methods ſhe*had*prattiſed 
to faſcinate the Queen of France t boldly 
replied, © Only by that aſcendency which 
te great minds have over little ones“ No- 
thing was too abſüird in theſe times to gain 
credit 3 and proofs only became the more 
valid as they were the more' ridiculous; 
Under Manuel Comnenus, one of the 
Greck emperors at Conſtantinople, an of- 
ticer of high rank vas condemned for prac- - 
tiſing ſecrets that fendered men inviſible. 
K And 
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cer. And another had like to have ſhared the 
— fate, becauſe he was caught reading 
a book of Solomon's, the bare peruſal of 


| which, they ſaid, was ſufficient to conjure 
by whole of devils. The Dutch- 


— Glouceſter, with Mary Gurdemain, 
T4 were accuſed of having made 
1 f . Henry VI. in wax, and roaſted 
4 i It before the fire; though the action itſelf 


' they WETE Ae n. wt - the 
was hanged, Gurdemain was burnt 
in Smithficld, and the Dutcheſs 2 | 
penance and perpetual impriſonment. 
Duke of Glouceſter, who gk regent 
o Edward V. ſhewed an emaciated arm 
the council-chamber z and his really 
—— an arm withered, was deemed a ſut- 


ficient proof, . not only that-it was done an 

by . but that the ſorcerers were the jec 

w „ and Jane Shore. To pit 

was human reaſon reduced, alo 

h promiſe it * draw ſan 

ſuch 3 8 Fo: 

Ir 

beser SUcx was the condition of women. in the 
I for ſeveral centuries, - conſtantly tha 


liable to be accuſed of, and n for, 


| pores which had for ages enveloped and 
human mind; and teaching men 5 rue 
pre $330 £0 
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ter might be Enchfed by time, or 
ſtrengthened by the celebrated names 


from which it had originated. But the 


ſtruggle between reaſon and opinion was 
not the ſtruggle of a day or a year, it laſt- 
ted for ſeveral ages, and is not at this 
hour completely decided; as there are 
ſome people ſtill to be found, who have 


more faith in ancient ſayings and opinions, 


than in the fulleſt demonſtration of which 
reaſon is capable. ee 


War reaſon and philoſophy had /at- 


chieved in Europe, was accompliſſied in 


America hy ſhame and remorſe. In the 


fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries, ſome of 


the, moſt gloomy bigots of ſeveral nations, 
and particularly of England, to avoid the 
perſecutions to which their own tenets, 
and the intolerant ſpirit of the times ſub- 
jected them, had emigrated to the inhoſ- 
pitable deſerts of America; theſe carried 
along with them into that New world, the 
ſame ideas of ſorcery which they had ĩm- 
bibed in Europe, and the ſame intolerant 
ſpirit from which they had fled. Though 


they had accounted it | exceedingly. hard, 


1 


that in Europe they ſhould have been 555 | 


| ſecuted for religious opinions, yet the 
ſoon impoſed the ſame; hardſhips ..upo 
others, from which they themſelves had 
fled with ſo much horror and reluctance ; 
and had but. juſt: begun to breathe from a 


cruel pexſccution againſt the Quakers and 
RCTs , G 2 : Ana- 
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CHAP. — when a new ſuppoſititious 
<A alarmed their fears, and ſet the 
— country of New England in a fer- 

ment. A miniſter in Salem had two 
daughters, one of whom falling into a hyf- 
' teric diſorder, attended with convulſions, 
the father concluded: ſhe was bewitched. 
—_— An Indian maid- ſervant was ſuſpected of 
1 te crime and fo often beat and other- 
wiſe cruelly treated by her wrong headed 
maſter, that ſhe at laſt confeſſed herſelf 
1 guilty, and was committed to priſon ; from 
=_ | whence, after a long confinement, ſhe was 
at laſt releaſed to be ſold for a ſlave. 236 


Tus idea, however, was now ſtarted; 
nor was it ſo eaſy a matter to lay it again 


to reſt. Every ſimilar complaint was fu 
* from a fimilar cauſe, ani 
turally caſt their eyes upon 
ſuch as either were in i reality, or were ſup- 
poled to be their enemies; and thoſe _ 
accuſed as the cauſes of 'the evils whic 


man . Every evil that befel the hu- 
„ was in © 1 little while afferted to 


| of witchcraft ; and every ene- 
ord to the afflicted was 8 nd oo 
_ accuſation certainly proved. In default 
rational proof, an evidence aka by them 
and never before heard-of, was 
admitted; on the validity of which, many 
were condemned to ſuffer death. The 
moſt common, and the moſt innocent ac- 
"tions of life, were now conſtrued to be 
magic ceretnonies, and every one filled 


with 


„ . » . Sas Mi 


with hotror, and diffident of his neighbours, 
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was forward to. accuſe; all around him: 


neither age, ſex, nor character, afforded 
the leaſt protection. Women were. ſtrip- 


ped in the moſt ſhameful-manner to.ſearch 


for magical teats, Soorbutic or other 


ſtains on the ſkin, were called the devil's 


pinches; and theſe pinches afforded the 


moſt undeniable evidence againſt thoſe up- 


on whom they were diſcovered. But if 
any thing was wanting in evidence, it was 
amply ſupplied by the confeſſion extorted 
by tortures, of ſo cruel a nature, and fo 
long continuance, that they forced the un- 
happy ſufferers to acknowledge themſelves 
guilty of whatever their tormentors choſe 


to lay to their charge. Women owned 


various and ridiculous correſpondencies 
with infernal ſpirits, and even that ſuch 
had frequently cohabited with them. Nor 
were the wretches under torture more 
preſſed to diſcover their own guilt than 


that of others; when it frequently hap- 


pened that, unable to give any account of 
real criminals, they were forced by torture 


to name people at random, who being im- 


mediately taken up, were treated in the 
ſame manner, and obliged, in their turn, 


to name others, not more guilty than them- 


ſelves. [Ent 


Tux frenzy was now become univerſal, _ 
the neareſt. ties of blood, and the moſt 


ſacred friendſhips; were no more regarded, 


the. gibbets every where exhibited to the 


people 
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their friends and their neighbours 
ng as malefaQors, the- cities were 
with terror and amazement, and the 
prifons ſo crowded, that executions were 
obliged to be made day, in order to 
make room for more of the ſup- 
poſed criminals, Magiſtrates who refuſed 
to commit „ and juries which 
: t in a verdict of acquittance, were 
on that account ſuſpeted and accuſed ; 
accuſations were alſo brought at laſt againſt 
the judges themſelves, and the torrent 
had reached even tb the palace of the 
governor, when a general pauſe enſued; 
_ conſcious of his — 3 every 
man trembled on looking around him, and 
every man reſol ved to ceaſe from proſe- 
cuting his neighbour, as the only method 
of procuring his own ſafety. Shame and 
remorſe aroſe from reflection, reaſon re- 
famed the rein, and the ſtorm which had 
threatened a total depopulation of the 
country ſubſided at once into peace. In 
this paroxyſm expired a ſpirit which for 
time immemoria] had been a ſcourge to 
the human race, and particularly to that 
hiſtory we are de- 


caufe. ſeſſion by devils. This through a long 


ſucceſſion of ages had been conſidered as 
common to both ſexes, and conſequently 
dh een oo 6d 
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not falling properly Within our plan. But CH 


as the prieſts of the Romiſh church have 2 


adopted, and ſtill maintain it now, when 
it is nearly exploded by every other ſet of 


men, and as they almoſt entirely confine it 


to women, we ſhall” give a fhort account 


8o delicate is the ſenſibility, or rather 
irritability, of the female conſtitution, that 


they are thereby ſubjected to ſeveral dif- 


eaſes, whoſe ſymptoms and appearances are 
more extraordinary than thoſe with which 


the men are commonly afflicted. Such, it is 
highly probable, were thoſe diſeaſes which 
in the New Teſtament are called the poſ- 
ſeſſion of devils, and from perſons thus 


affected, when they were healed by. 
our Saviour, devils were ſaid to be caft 


N 

x Evezy one who has had an opportu- 
nity of ſeeing diſeaſes of the ſpaſmodic 
kind, muſt have been ſenſible that perſons 


ſo affected frequently exerted a force which 
at other times they were totally incapable. 


of. Hence, in ages of ignorance and ſu- 


perſtition, it is no great wonder that ſuch 


© exertions, and ſuch ſymptoms of torture 
as accompanied - them, were attributed to 
the agency or poſſeſſion of evil ſpirits. 
But medical philoſophers, beginning to 


throw aſide every ' prejudice, and attach 


_ themſelyes only to truth, at laſt difcover- 
ed, that ſymptoms which had formerly 


dern 


bs, 
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HAP. been ſuppoſed to ariſe from the agency af- 
wy malevolent ſpirits which had entered into 


the human body, in reality aroſe from natu- 
ral cauſes ; and this doctrine, as being more 
confonant to reaſon; as well as confirmed 
by obſervation, was at laſt pretty generally 
received. But as every improvement of the 
human underſtanding is attended with in- 
conveniency, to ſuch as fatten upon hu- 
man ignorance, the. prieſts of the Romiſh 
religion, arrogating to themſelves the ſame 
powers as the author of chriſtianity ; had 
always pretended to caſt out devils ; and 
finding that if there were no devils for 
them to caſt out, their revenue and repu- 
tation would not only.. be: diminiſhed, but 
an inſtrament of managing the. people and 


ſupporting their. own power would: alſo be 
wreſted out of their, hands, ſtrongly op- 


this new doctrine as impious and 


diſcordant to the ſcripture ; and to carry | 


on the farce with the greater probability, 
they carefully ſought. out. ſuch women 
as were endowed with a cunning ſupe- 
zor to the reſt of their ſex, and bribed 
declare themſelves poſſeſſed, 
might ha ve the credit of diſ- 
them, and thereby ſhewing to 
that it had been miſled. by a 
of natural cauſes, and that they 


belief 


| had actually derived from their great ma- 


r over the legions of darkneſs. 
L ir ſcheme might be the more 
complete, laboured to inſtil a notion 


they 
into mankind, that as evil ſpirits were of 
Ee abun 
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doubt nnn as to underſtand every . A P. 
language, thoſe poſſeſſed by them were _—= „ 
alſo endowed with the ſame giſt. Women, | 
therefore, - who feigned this - poſſeflion,” 
were, by the prieſts appointed to exorciſe 
them, taught by rote, anſwers to ſuch 
queſtions in ſeveral languages, as they 
ſhould aſk them. The multitude, when 

they thus obſerved women whom they 

knew to be without education ſpeaking a 
variety of languages, were convinced that 

it was ne ne devil "On: ahead oaks 


them. $006)! | 
ah, T3 > 


| "Tunis, the; DIA were deluded by Tricksof 
this trick, yet the Pſendble part of man“ the — 
kind ſtill ſilently. deſpiſed - the authors of ing p. 
ſuch an impoſition: on human credulity; ; een dif 
but as in Catholic countries nothing jg covered 
more dangerous than contradiQing or find- poſed. 
ing fault with the church, it was long be- 
fore any one had the hardineſs openly to 
attack this palpable abſurdity; ſuch an 
attack was, however, at laſt ſucceſsfully 
made by a phyſician in Sardinia. 4 
« young girl in Turin being troubled with 
« hyſteric fits, which threw her body into 
« ſuch poſtures and agitations as ſeemed 
* ſupernatural,” the Jeſuits, who are al- 
ways attentive to every thing that has 
* a tendency to promote themſelves, or 
turn to their advantage, ſoon. locked 
about her, attended by a phyſſcian in 
their intereſt, who alleged that ſhe was 
* aGually poſſeſſed, and conſequently not 
c6 to . 
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* to be cured by medicine. Accordingly 
n the exorciſts were aſſembled, and the 


« girl previouſly inſtructed for the better 


= carrying on the impoſture ;. the affair 
* made a 


t noiſe, people came from 


« All and the old tales of witch- 


* craft and ſorceries were revived. Dr. 


« R. nobly ſed theſe proceedings, and. 
« declared the girl's caſe was . OW- 
« ing to natural cauſes, ſupporting his 
* opinion by reaſons and inſtances which 
* he had heard of in Holland and Eng- 


« 'The — furiouſly attacked him as an 
* whom they would infallibly con- 
* fute from the teſtimony of his own 
* ſenſes. The Doctor — to attend 
* them, and while they were performing 
* their prayers and exorciſms appeared de- 


* vout; when they had finiſhed, he de- 
* fired the two eccleſiaſtics who were en- 
_ © truſted with the management. of the 
_< affair, that they 


| would order their pa- 
tient to anſwer him a few queſtions, 


* which they granted, on condition he 
* aſked nothing unlawful, and command- 


* ed the devil to anſwer. Accordingly the 
* Door ſaid to her in Engliſh, What is 
* my name? This being a language to 
a which both the girl and the Jeſuits 
were ſtrangers, ſhe anſwered in plain 
©. Piedmonteſe, that ſhe did not underſtand 
* the queſtion ; but according to the re- 
* ceived opinion, as well as the ritual, the 
* knowledge of all languages, the ſuper- 


« natural 


* land, where he had reſided many years. 


— 
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natural ſtrength of body, and foretelling c ia ?. 
« things to come, are the proper criteria X E 
« of a real ſatanical poſſeſſion, the devil | 


% therefore ought to underſtand all lan- 


e guages, and it is eaſily conjectured, that 
« this ignorance did not a little mortify 


« the Jeſuits; they, however, did all in 
their power to elude: the conſequence, 
by pretending that the Doctor had put 
« an unlawful queſtion to the evil ſpirit, 


and they had forbid him to anſwer any 


« of that kind; but he ſoon confuted 
their allegations by explaining the queſ- 
<« tion he had aſked; and immediately re- 


« peated it in Piedmonteſe ; but the poſ- 
« ſeſſed, to whom he was unknown, could 
4 ſay as litile to this as before, when the 


* ſame queſtion was propoſed in Engliſh. 


„The Doctor highly pleaſed at his ſuc- 


« ceſs, ran to court in triumph, where 


he ridiculed the ignorance of their de- 
« vil ; the king and the prince of Pied- 
mont joined in the laugh, and the latter 
« for the more effectually ſilencing this 
« Jeſuitical devil, fetched a Chineſe pſal- 


« ter from his cloſet, ſent him by the 
* cardinal Tournon as a curioſity ; this 
4 pfalter has, indeed; a Latin tranſlation, 
* but the Chineſe leaves could be 
* taken out ſeparately from thoſe con- 
e taining 'the- tranſlation 5; with one of 


-* theſe leaves Dr. R. was again diſ- 
_ © patched to aſk the devil the contents, 


and in what language it was written. 
$779 3 . 3 55 ve. The 
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2 The fathers, who did not deſire any 
* more of Dr. R's viſits, were for keeping 


« out of his way, and the devil threatened 
if he came again to expoſe the minu- 
* teſt tranſactions of his life. A Theatine, 


* who was. an accomplice of the Jeſuits, 


« acquainted the doctor's ſiſter with this 
* circumſtance; and ſhe, from an impli- 
< cit. veneration for the clergy, was very 
urgent with her brother not to have any 


further concern with this devil, but to 
< no purpoſe. The Doctor, however, had 


* no Opinion of the devil's  omni- 
«* ſcience, and told the king, that if the 
devil knew all things preſent or abſent, 
there would be no. neceflity for . princes 
* being at ſuch immenſe expences in en- 
* yoys, agents, and ſpies ;. they need only 
« maintain a. pc F n 0 
from whom they might conſtantly have 
immediate intelligence of every tranſ- 
« ation. After this remark, the. Doctor 
* haſtened to the houſe of the poſſeſſed, 
„* where he found the Jeſuits with the 
* girl. On entering the room, after the 


« uſual compliments, he acquainted- them, | 


* that having been informed that a detail 
« was to be given of every tranſaction of 
* his life, he was deſirous of hearing it 
* himſelf; and began to defy. and chal- 
* lenge the devil to begin his ſtory; ad- 
* ding, that if he did not, he would brand 
him and all who favoured his pretended 
* poſſeſſion, as kna ves and fools, This re- 


* ſolute ſpeech thunder-ſtruck both the 
oe 5 © patient 


poſſeſſed / perſon or two, 
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« patient and' the Jeſuits ; but the lar. o HA P. 
« ter pretending to ſhew the” Doctor the. - 


we. 5 FFF rr 1 — RNA 


0 


« neareſt way Gut of the houſe, he ſoon 
« filenced them, by producing the com- 
4 miſſion ; and inſiſted, in the name of 
« 'the pri nce, that the poſſeſſed ſhould de- 
« clare what was written on the leaf he 
4 exhibited, and what language it was 


« written in? The two Jeſuſts, Who were, 


_ « doubtleſs, not the moſt artful of their 


« Order, pretended, that the characters 
Ge. might” be diabolical, and "therefore refu- 
* ſe to anſwer the queſtions. Dr. R. 
„ anſwered, That it did not become 


2 « them to violate the reſpect due to their 


prince "by "fuch* a ſcandalous” ſuſpicion ; ; 
and inſiſted, in the name of the king 
and prince, that they ſhould no longer 
“ Amuſèe him with ſuch weak ſubterfuges. 
4 The two Jeſufts, after wrhiſpering to 


_ «-themſelves, anſwered, That an affair of 


«this kind muſt: be introduced by prayer, 
„And à long ſeries of de vation; where - 
* fore it was neceſſary to defer it to a 
more convenient opportunity. The 
«Doctor replied, There was now time 
1 fofficient for the purpoſe, and that he 
would pray with 8 So that they 
were at laſt; notwithſtanding their eva- 
© ſlons, "obliged to begin their ceremonies. 

* During the'exorciſm, the girl threw her 

body into ſtrange contörtions, and hi- 


. deo looks, which the efuits inſiſted 


„ upon were ſupernatural; but the Doc- 


* tor promiſing to mimic her actions, in 


«© a man- 
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7 P 8 were k 
AS gien ber to anſwer truly to all inter- e 
| 0 rogatories. | Accordingly, the leaf was G 
laid before her; with the above-menti. tr 

« oned queſtions: upon this ſhe ſcreamed ſe 
nina terrible manner, deſiring it might | 
be taken away, for ſhe could not bear : 

* jt. At laſt, after the moſt preſſing ar- je 

we ſhe ſaid it was Hebrew ; and th 

5 that it was a blaſphemous writing Fa 

inſt the, Holy Trinity. This was fa 

fficient for the Doctor; who, after th 

* * — — them plainly how ignorant theit th 

* devil was, returned to court to give an ha 

* account of his proceedings. The two tet 
Jeſuits were baniſhed ; the two phyſi- he 

« cjans recanted in public; and the pa- to 

* rents and relations were e joined, on wl 

* pain of being ſent to the gallies, never ce! 

to mention +4 affair as 45 pr je in 

* poſſeſſion ; wi rd to t ir ed 

was ſoon cured * proper e 5 fle 
„Thus ended this impoſture; and with ſhe 

it all notions of ſorceries, witchcrafts, it! 

* and ſatanical poſſeſſions, with which no 

«* the minds of the people were in- bu 

* feed.” VV d day 


_ As this triumph over. prieſtcraft was, ha 
however, only local; and as the multitude afl 
are ſtill prone 22 believe what they do not tra 

— hu z the. clergy, in ſome. places, of 
ſull continue to propagate the doctrine of wh 
evil — _— into female 1 and 
ing 


, — 
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keeping po poſſeſſion of them till . Hs p. 


exorciſe ed by the church; an opinion, long — 


ſince, totally eradicated in Proteſtant coun- 
tries, and only laughed at in ſecret by che 5 
n of 80 een ſaith ee hag; 


„Arend as: take our 1 of this gi nen * 


ject, it may not be improper to obſerve, "pagan 
that the notions of witchcraft, and of poſ- each other 
ſeſſion, ha ve not only been almoſt uni ver- in 2 
ſal among mankind, but have had almoſt — ; 
the ſame ideas every where annexed to 

them. In Hindoſtan, an old woman, who 

had taken upon her the name and charac- | 

ter of a, witch, raiſed a rebellion againſt 

her ſoyereign; and to draw the multitude 

to her ſtandard, ſhe circulated a report, 

which was eagerly eredited, That on a 
certain day of the moon, ſhe uſed to ook, 

in the ſkull of an enemy, a meſs, compoſ- 

ed of owils, bats, ſnakes, lizards; human 

fleſh, and other horrid ingredients, which 

ſhe diſtributed to her followers; and which, 

it was believed by the rabble, dad; a power 
not only of rendering them void of fear, 

but alſo of making them inviſible in the 

day of, battle, and transfuſing terror into 

their enemies. Would not one ſuppoſe.ſhe 

had read the hiſtories of Greece and Rome, 

and the plays of Shakeſpear ? Voyages and 
travels preſent us with ſeveral hiſtories 

of uncommon diſeaſes among if: 
whoſe appearances. they attributed to the 
ageney of evil - ſpirits ; but from what 
"nn they :derived theſe ideas, would be 

| | IIA 
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CHA Þ.foreign to our purpoſe to endeavour to 


Other di * the opinions which hive been 
mentioned, it has been alleged 

of again women, that they are either incapa- 

of attending to, or atleaſt deaf to reaſon 

and convidion. This, however, we ven- f 
ture to affirm, is an error of partiality, or T 
inattention ; for the — of women 
can reaſon in a cool and candid manner 


on any ſubject, where none of their in- 
tereſts or s are concerned; but ſuch be 
appears to be the acuteneſs of the female : 
_ feelings, that — 8 
to reaſon, it opera fe 
i th 
ſo 
— 7 to men; and ha 
the only difference between the ſexes, in thi 
this particular, ariſes from 1 de- Ar 
grees of feeling and ſenſibility.” 2 pla 
no 
Wonzn have likewiſe. been 4 by bat 
the men with inconſtancy and a love of wil 
change. However juſtly this may cha- 1 
raQerize the ſex in their purſuit of the "of 
faſhions and follies of the times, we are ner 
opinion, that in their attachments to the 
the men, it is falſe. The fair ſex are, in con 
general, formed for . and ſeem im- 5 
nature, to that paſſion on abre 
% lar object; as a lover, huſ- MI vhi 
baod, o or children; and for want of theſe, atta 


forme darling animal: and this attach- 


ment, 


„ 
7 


T 
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ment, inſtead of being changeable,” com- C " AP. 


monly gains ſtrength by time and poſfeſ 2*_, 
ſion. So ſtrong is this peculiarity of fe- 
male nature, that many inſtances have 
been known, where nuns, for want of 


any other object, have attached themſelves 
to a particular ſiſter, with a paſſion little 


inferior to love; and hiſtory affords many 
inſtances of women, who, in ſpite of rea- 
ſon, reflection, and revenge, have been 
inviolably attached to the perſon of —_ . 
firſt ra viſher; though they . and ow 
been W by his conduct." A 

Aus all the: Bete of ferndle d in- 
feriority, few have been more inſiſted on, 
than their want of that courage and re- 
ſolution ſo conſpicuous in the men. We 
have already given it as our opinion, that 
this is no defect in their character; as the 


Author of nature has, for the moſt mw 


placed them in circumſtances which do 
not demand theſe qualities; - and when he 
has placed them nn hog has not 
withheld TE, + in 
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nerality of women in ſavage life, where gh cou 


the countries are ' thinly inhabited, andage in cir- 
commonly infeſted; with wild beaſts; and culnftan. 


ces where 


the men, for days and weeks together, i e 
abroad on their hunting excurſions; inſaꝶ. 
which intervals the women, liable to be 
attacked by the beaſts of prey, and by 

their enemies, would be in a miſerable | 
Voz: II. | H ſituation, 
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CHAP: fituation, were they the ſame weak and 


ALLtimid. animals they are in poliſhed ſo- 4 
i | : the! 
Anonc the Eſquimaux, and ſeveral 8 
other ſavage people, the women go out Kine 
to hunt and fiſh along with the men. tom 
theſe excurſions, it is neceſſary for Wh 
them not only to have courage to at- fame 
tack whatever comes in their way, but to 150. 
encounter the ſtorms of a tempeſtuous cli- odd 
mate, and endure the hardſhips of famine, eine 
and other evil, incident to ſuch a W 
mode of life, in fo inhoſpitable a coun- W 
try. In ſome places, where the woods af- follot 
ford but little game for the ſubſiſtence of ditch 
the natives, and they are, conſequently, well- 
obliged to procure that ſubſiſtence from pleaf 
the ſtormy ſeas which ſurround them, Mi 
women hardly ſhew leſs courage, or leis * 
dexterity, in encountering the waves, than pod 
the men. In Greenland, they will put off reluct 
to ſca in a veſſel; and in a ſtorm, which eder 
would make the moſt hardy European ſints 
tremble. In many of the iſlands of the let the 
South Sea, they will plunge into the cipice: 
waves, and ſwim through a ſurf, which fads 
no dare attempt. In Himia, one | prove 
of the Greek iſlands, young girls, before muſt } 
they be permitted to marry, are obliged to every 
fiſh up à certain quantity of pearls, and them. 
dive them at a certain depth. Many 7 
of the other pearl fiſheries. are carried on Tir. 
by n, who, beſides the danger of drcoa 
* * | ' voracious 8 of 
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voracious ſhark, and other ravenous bea. er 
animals, who frequently watch to deyour — 
them. 


Snob Ip it be objected here, that this Courage 
kind of courage is only mechanical or cuſ- —_— 
tomary, we would aſk ſuch objeQtors, mecha- 
Whether almoſt all courage is not of thenic. 
ſame nature? Take the moſt undaunted 
mortal out of the path which he has 
conſtantly trod, and he will not ſhew the 
fame reſolution. A failor, who uncon- 
cernedly ſteers his bark through the moſt. 
tremendous waves, would be Re" at 
following a pack of hounds over hedge and 
ditch upon a ſpirited horſe, which the 
well-accuſtomed A ockey would mount with 
pleaſure, and ride with caſe. A ſoldier, 
who is daily accuftomed to face death, 
when armed with all the horrors of gun- 
powder and ſteel, would ſhrink back with 
reluctance from the trade of gathering 
cider down as practiſed by the ſimple pea 
ſants of Norway, who, for this 2 
let themſelves down the moſt dreadful pre- 
cipices by the means of a rope. A thou- 

land other inſtances might be adduced” to 
| prove this truth; but as many of them 
muſt have fallen under the obſervation of 
hy. one, we ſhall | not nd b. 

cu.” ** | 


Tur ſavage 1 women are more deen 
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now mentioned, as well as from the whole 
Wiſkory of mankind ; yet it does not from 
thence follow, that thoſe in civil life are 
leſs conſpicuous for it, when it i required 

the circumſtances in which they are 
— And though it is -not our inten- 
tion to give a minute hiſtory of every 


female, who, throwing aſide the ſoftneſs 


of the ſex, has ſignalized herſelf in ſcenes 
of devaſtation and fields of blood, we 
think it incumbent on us to give a few 
inſtances, to ſhew how far the ſex have 


been enabled to exert courage when it be- 


came neceſſary. 


In ancient and modern hiftory, we are 
frequently preſented with accounts of wo- 


men, who, preferring death to ſlavery or 


proſtitution, ſacrificed their lives with the 
moſt undaunted courage to avoid them. 


Apollodorus tells us, that Hercules having 


the city of Troy, prior to the fa- 
mous fiege of it celebrated by Homer, 
carried away captive the daughters of 
Laomedon then king. One of theſe, nam- 


ed Euthira, being left with ſeveral other 


ko captives on board the Grecian 


fleet, while the ſailors went on ſhore to 


take in freſh proviſions, had the reſolution 
to propoſe, and the power to perſuade her 


companions, to ſet the ſhips on fire, and 
to periſh themſelves amid the devouring 
flames. The women of Phonicia met to- 
gether before an engagement which was to 
decide the fate of their city, and having 


agreed 


feat 
and 
flon 
inſt: 
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agreed to bury themſelves in the flames, CHAP. 


if their huſbands and relations were de. 
feated, in the enthuſiaſm of their courage 


and reſolution, they crowned her wit 


flowers who firſt made the propoſal. Many 
inſtances occur in the hiſtory of the 
Romans, of the Gauls, and Germans, and 
of other nations in ſubſequent periods; 
where women being driven to deſpair by 
their enemies, ha ve bravely defended their 
walls, or waded through fields of blood to 
aſiſt their countrymen, and free them- 
ſelves from ſlavery or from raviſhment. 


Such heroic efforts are beauties, even ii 


the character of the ſofter ſex, when they 
proceed from neceſſity; when from 
choice, they are blemiſhes of the moſt un- 
natural kind, indicating a heart of cruelty, 


lodged in a form which has the per | 


rance of gentlegeſs and F 


Ir has been alleged by ſome of the Wri- 
ters on human nature, that to the fair ſex 


the loſs of beauty is more alarming and 


inſupportable than the loſs of life; but 
even this loſs, bowever oppoſite. to the 
feelings of their nature, they have volun- 
tarily conſented- -to ſuſtain, that they 


might not be the objects of temptation to 


the lawleſs raviſner. The nuns of a con- 
vent in France, fearing they ſhould be 


violated by a ruffian army, which had ta- 
ken by ſlorm the town in which their 


convent was ſituated, at the recommenda- 
ſion of their * * agreed to 0 
0 
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CHAP. off all their noſes, that they might ſa ve 
AE their chaſtity by becoming objects of dif. 
inftead of defire. Were we to def. 


cend to iculars, we could give innu- 
merable —— of women, who, from 
Semiramis down to the preſent time, have 

diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their courage. 
Such was Pentheſilea, who, if we may 
credit ancient „ led ber ariny of vira- 
goes to the aſſiſtance of Priam king of 
Troy; Thomyris, who enconntered Cyrus 
king of Perſia; and Thaleſtris, famous for 
her fighting, as well as for her amours 
with Alexander the Great. Such was 
Boadicea, queen of the Britons, who led 


on that to revenge the wrongs done 
—— ge ce by 47” — 
And in later periods, ſuch was the Maid 
of Orleans, and Margaret of Anjou; which 
laſt, according to ſeveral hiſtorians, com- 
manded at no leſs than twelve pitched 
battles. But we do not chuſe to multiply 
; of this nature, as we have al- 


ready ſaid to ſhew, that the ſex arc 
| not deſtitute urage when that virtue 
becomes neceſſary; and were they poſ- 


 fofled of it, when unneceiſary, it would 
_ diveſt them of one of the principal quali- 

ties for which we love, and for which we 

value them.__©No woman was ever held 
up as a pattern to her ſex, becauſe ſhe was 
intrepid and brave; no woman ever con- 
ciliated the affections of the men, by ti- 
valling them in what they reckon the 
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peculiar. excellencies of their own cha- F. 
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ALTHOUGH it appears, from what we Women in 
have related, that an opinion has been ve . 
pretty generally diffuſed among mankind, reckoned 
that the female ſex are in body and in ſuperior 
mind greatly inferior to the male; yet 
that opinion has not been ſo univerſal as 
to exclude every exception; for whole na- 
als in every period, have held a contrary 
one. We have already given ſeme ac- 
count of the veneration in which the an- 
cient Egyptians held their women' ; a 
veneration which ſeems at leaſt to have 
continued to the days of Cleopatra. We 
have ſeen other nations placing the fonn- 
again valuing every ſingle woman at the 
_ rate of fix men. We have ſeen the Ger- 
mans admitting them to be preſent at, and 
to direct their councils. © | The Grceks, 
Romans; and ancient Britons, conſeerat- 
ing them to the ſacred: function of mini- 
ſtring at the altars of their gods. We have 
ſeen the inſtitution of chivalry raiſing them 
almoſt above the level of mortality. But 
in Italy, even in a period when chivalry 
had nearly expired, we find them riſen in 
the opinion of the men to a height at 
which they had never arrived before. In 
Rome, when it became ſo venal, that 
every thing could be purchaſed for money, 
it mas no uncommon thing for the wives 

| | ar 
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SHA r. or miſtreſſes of the rich and opulent to be 
ed after their death. In modern 
Italy, this ridiculous dignity was con- 
ferred, while living, upon Joan of Arra- 
gon, who was one of the moſt extraordi- 
nary women of the ſixteenth century, in 
conſi quence of a decree paſſed at Venice, 
in the year one thouſand five hundred and 
fiſty-one, in the academy of the Dubbioſi. 
Upon her ſiſter, the: Marchioneſs de Guaſt, 
they likewiſe conferred the title of a divi- 
nity ; and propoſed building a temple, in 
which they. ſhould both be worſhipped to- 
gether. But ſome of the academicians 


rp rig that two, divinities, - eſpecially 
of the feminine gender, would probably 
not agree together in the ſame temple; it 
was at laſt reſolved, that the Marchioneſs 
ſhould be worſhipped by. herſelf, and that 
to her ſiſter, Joan of Arragon, ſhould be 
erected a temple, of which ſhe; ſhould 
have the ſole poſſeſſion. It was accord- hoy 
raiſed, and ſtood for ſome time the IN 
demonſtrative proof of human folly ceſſit 
that hiſtory has any where recorded. the 
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| Methods, whereby Women endeavour to ren- 
dier themſelues agreeable. 10 the Men. 
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* * W 9838 1 
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1 HE mutual inclination of the ſexesCH ap. 

to each other, is the ſource of many of the . 

uſeful arts, and perhaps of all the elegant 

refinements';' by conſtantly exerting itſelf 

in ſtrenuous” endeavours to. pleaſe; to be 

apreeable, - and even to be neceſſary, it 

gives an additional flavour to the rational 

pleaſures, and multiplies even the conve- 

niences of life. 5 

Ix the articles of convenience and ne- Obligatie 

ceſſity, we have greatly the advantage over er of the 

the women, who, weak and helpleſs in each o. 

themſelves, naturally rely on us for what; ther. 

ever is uſeful and whatever is neceſſary. 

In the articles of pleaſure and of refine- 

ment, they have as much the ad vantage of 

us, and we as naturally look up to them as 

the ſource of our pleaſures, as they do to 

us as the ſource of their ſuſtenance and 

their fortunes ; 'but beſides the advantages 

of being ſo neceſſary to the women on 

account of procuring them convenience 
and 
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2 intrepid, have a thouſand ways of ingra- 


" often | to diſclaim by 
by. their actions, ſuch honeſt and virtuous 
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men, by nature bold and 


. —.— into the favour of the 
and may ptactiſe them all with open- 
— and » whereas, women muſt 
endeavour to work themſelves into our 


affection by methods ſilent and 5 
for, the maſk be thrown off, their 
intentions would not only be-fruftrated, 


but the very at would fix upon chem 


tempt 
_ the character of forwardneſs, and want of 
that 


modeſty which cuſtom has made fo 
__ part, of female excellence, No- 
* more evident, han that we 

all wiſh women to be agreeable, and to 
—— themſelves into our; favour, but 


then we wiſh them to do ſo only by na- 


ture, and not by art, or at leaſt that the 


nature as poſſible. 


| ComPELLED to 28 * hes difad- 
. yan the ſex are obliged to lay a per- 
reſtraint on their behaviour, and 
their words, and even 


attachments .as they approve in their 
| When they, however, direct their 
no particular individual, but 
ly ſtrive to — their minds and 
i that they may become 
being honourably at- 
not only pardon, but 
arts, which, wen em- 


little art they employ, an: ag like 


oO WO MEN.” 
belliſhing nature, render her ſtill more 
en 


NA rukx has given to men ſtrength, and 
to women beauty; our ſtrength endears 
us to them, not only by affording them 
protection, but by its laborious efforts for 
their maintenance; their beauty endears 
them to us, not only by the delight it 
offers to our ſenſes, but alſo by that pow- 
er it has of ſoftening and oompoſing our 
more rugged paſſions. Every animal is 
oonſcious of its own ſtrength, and of the 
proper mode of employing it; women, 
abundantly conſcious that theirs lies in 
their beauty, endeavour with the utmoſt 
care to heighten and improve it. To give 
ſome account of the many and various 
methods which have been and ſtill are 
made uſe of for this purpoſe, is the ſub- 
ject upon which we would wiſh at pre- 
ſent to turn the attention of our fair 
readers: Ä cas ad oft coca 


Nxxr to. the | procuring. of daily food Origin 
for the ſuſtenanee of our bodies, that of and uſe ff 
clothing them ſeems the -moſt eſſentially 2 


neceſlary, and there are few inventions in 
which More ingenuity has been diſplayed, 
or more honour done to the human under- 
ſtanding. The art of clothing ourſelves 
with decent propriety, is one of -thoſe 
improvements which ſtrongly diſtinguiſh 


us from the-brutes ; that of clothing our- 
ſelves with elegance, is one of thoſe which 
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CHAP. whet the invention, and diſ. 
— :nguiſh the man of taſte. from the mere 


* 


c Tuovon the uſe © of Aude may Appen 
wot. in»: eſſentially neceſſary to us who inhabit the 
— Dorthern. extremities of the globe, yet as 
defend could not be fo in the” warmer cli. 
from cold. mates where they were firſt invented, ſome 
other cauſe than merely that of ſecuring 
the body from the injuries of the air muſt 
have given birth to them. There are in 
Afﬀia, which we ſuppoſe to have been firſt 
inhabited, a variety of places where cloaths 
would not only have been altogether uſe- 
lefs, but alſo burdenſome ; yet over all this 
extenſive country, _ in every other part 
of the world, except among a few of the 
moſt ſavage — all mankind have 
been, and fill are, accuſtomed to uſe ſome 
kind of covering for their bodies, Had 
clothes been originally intended only for 
defending the body againſt cold, it would 
naturally follow, that they muſt have been 
invented and brought to the greateſt per- 
feQion is the oolceſt regions, and that the 

inhabitants of every cold country, inpelled 

by ncecffity, muſt at leaſt have diſcovered 
the uſe of them lon e the preſent time; 
but neither of theſe is the caſe, for the art 
of making garments was invented before 
any of the colder countries were inhabited, 
and the inhabitants of ſome of the moſt 


jboſpitable regions of the globe, perten. 
„lte 71 larly 


7 


larly about the ſtreights of Magellan, are on AP. 


at this day naked; 8 


Fx oM theſe inſtances it ſeems plain, Shame 
that neceſſity was not the ſole cauſe which arg 
firſt induced men to cover their bodies; ven birth 
ſome other reaſon at leaſt muſt ha ve co- ine 
operated with it, to make the cuſtom 1 
univerſal; ſhame has been alleged as this ouſly. 
other reaſon, and by ſome ſaid to have 
been the only cauſe of the original in ven- 
tion of clothing; but this opinion is not 
ſupported by facts, for ſhame does not ſeem 
natural to mankind; it is the child of art, 
and the nearer we approach to nature, the 

leſs we are acquainted with it. We have 
already ſeen that the natives of Otaheite 
have no ſuch feelings, or at leaſt if they 
have, that it is not called ſorth into action 
by the ſame circumſtances and ſituations as 
among us. It would be endleſs to enume- 
rate the various countries in which both 
ſexes are entirely naked, and conſequently 
inſenſible on that account of ſhame ; or, 
which is ſtill a ſtronger proof of our aſſer- - - 
tion, to enumerate thoſe, in which, though 
clothes are commonly made uſe of, yet 
no ſhame is 'annexed to uncovering any 
part of the body. But that we may not 
build our hypotheſis entirely upon the 
cuſtoms of ſavage life, let us conſider the 
ſtate of infancy and youth in the moſt. 
poliſhed ſociety. . There nothing is more 
obvious, than that neither of the ſexes 
eos How have 
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ſeveral years old, and this. 

of ſeven or eight, expoſ. 
parts- of the body that are not 
expoſed, is a circumſtance to 
ſo little regard, that mo- 
people who have the 
care of them, often find great difficulty in 
teaching them to conform in this particu- 
to the cuſtoms of their country, and 
obliged even to make uſe 
they can obtain their 
"To this teaching, and to this 
correction, we owe the firſt ſenſations of 


ſhame, on expoſing ourſelves otherwiſe 
than the mode 3 
and cuſtom keeps up the ſenſation ever 
_ after; —_— is not N 
viating cuſtom, by doing things only 
which have a real —— he their wt 
ture, but alſo by deviating from it in 
thoſe things. that are innocent or in- 
different. F n 


ef Ir from the foregoing reaſons it ſhould 
= appear, that the origin of clothing was 
altogether owing to neceſſity, nor 
the ſtill remains to 

z and this cauſe we ſuppoſe 
have been a kind of innate principle, 
- ally in the fair ſex, prompting them 
to improve by art thoſe charms ' beſtowed 
on by nature. The reaſons which 
induce- us to be of this opinion are, be- 
cauſe, as we obſerved above, clothes were 
invented 
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invented in a climate where they were c 
but little wanted to defend from the cold; « : 


and in a period when the human - race 
| were too innocent, as well as too rude 


and uncultivated, to have acquired the 
ſenſe of ſhame; becauſe, alſo, in looking 
oyer the hiſtory of mankind, it appears, 
that an appetite for ornament, if we 
may ſo call it, is univerſally diffuſed 
among them, wherever they have the leaſt 
leiſure from the indiſpenſable duty of pro- 
curing daily food, or are not depreſſed 
with the moſt abſolute ſlavery; every ſa- 
vage people, even though totally naked; 
ſhew their love of ornament by marks, 
ſtains, and paintings of various kinds, 

upon their bodies, and theſe frequently of 
the moſt ſhining and gaudy colours. Eves 

ry people, whoſe country affords any ma- 
terials, and who ha ve acquired any art in 


fabrieating them, ſhew all the ingenuity 


they can in decking. and adorning them- 
ſelves to the beſt advantage, with what 
they have thus fabricated. Theſe circum- 
ſtances: ſtrongly demonſtrate, that the love 
of ornament is a natural principle, which 
ſhews itſelf in every climate, and in-every 
country, almoſt without one ſingle excep< © 
tion. Bot further, were clothes intended 
only to defend from the cold, or to cover 
ſhame; the moſt plain and fimple would 
ewe theſe - porpoſes; at leaſt as well; if 


not better, than the moſt gay and orna- 
mental; but the plain and the ſimple, 


every where give way to the gay and the 


Orna- 
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CHAP.ornamental. Ornament, therefore, muſt 


XL. . 
bee been one of the cauſes which gave 
birth to the origin of clothing. 
They As there is in human nature a ſtrong pro- 
to the love of variety, this might 


might be ity 
oy ogy RA contribute to the uſe of cloth- 


ef variety. ing; abſolute nakedneſs is the moſt def. 


. truQtive of variety, having nothing to pre- 


ſent but the ſame object, in the ſame 
and colour, and without any other 
variations of circumſtances than what ariſe 
from change of attitude: ſuch uniform 


and unvaried objects, as they make no 
new 1 


s on the ſenſes, are not 
likely to excite, and ſtill leſs likely to con- 
tinue the paſſion of love; to do either of 
which, it is neceſſary that our ſenſes 
ſhould be ſtruck with a variety of appea- 


rances. In countries where women are 


conſtantly in the original dreſs: of nature, 
they are much leſs objects of defire, than 
where they 
their figure and their ſhape, conſtantly to 
firike us with ſome new appearance, and 
to ſhew, or conceal from us, a part of their 


charms, as it ſhall beſt auſwer their pur- 


poſe. It is probable that women became 
early acquainted with all the -diſadvan- 


tages of appearing perpetually the ſame ; 
and that to remedy them, they contrived, 


by degrees, to alter themſelves by the al- 


ſiſtance of dreſs aud ornament. 


are enabled by dreſs. to vary 


Bxcavss 


Becavss ſavage life is the ſtate that c F. 
approaches the neareſt to nature; and be 
cauſe, in this ſtate, women ſometimes Ornament 
neglect every kind of dreſs and ornament, „/ fene 
it bas therefore been concluded, that to not a na- 
dreſs, and to ornament themſelves, is A e * 

ſſion not natural to the ſex: but this rr 
concluſion will be found to be improperly. 
drawn, by conſidering, that wherever wo- 
men totally negle& ornament and dreſs, it 
is either where they have no materials for 
theſe purpoſes, as in the Streights of Ma- 
gellan; or where they are ſo depreſſed 
with ſlayery and ill-uſage, as on the banks 
of the Oroonoko, that even a paſſion fo. 
natural, is totally ſuppreſſed by the ſeve- 
rity of their fate; for even in the moſt. 
ſavage ſtates of mankind, if the women 
are not depreſſed with abject ſla very, they 
make evety effort, and ſtrain every nerve 
to get materials of finery and of dreſs. On 
the coaſt of Patagonia, where the natives 
of both ſexes are almoſt entirely naked, 
the women, in point of ornament, were 
much on an equality with the men, and 
painted nearly in the ſame manner; and one 
of them, finer than any of her male or fe- 
male companions, had not only bracelets. 
on her arms, but ſtrings of beads alſo in- 
terwoven with her hair. Among many 
of the tribes of wandering Tartars, Who 
are almoſt as rude - and uncultivated as 
imagination can paint them, the women,, 
even though in a great meaſure confined, 
ate. loaded with a profuſion of the richeſt 

* | 
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CHA F.ornaments their . huſbands or relations can 
— for them. But it would be need- 
5 to adduce any more 1 N 
of our opinion; the whole 
mankind, ancient and modern, is ſo Fi 
of them, that, unleſs. we draw general 
conclufions from particular inſtances, we 
cannot entertain — that the love of 
finery is more n * che other ſex 08 


— it then for granted, that Cl 
love of dreſs is a natural appetite, we may 
reaſonably conclude, that it began to ſhew 
itſelf in a very early period of antiquity; 
but in what manner it was firſt exerted, 
lly offered them- 

gratification, are ſubjecis of 

which we know but little: the firſt gar- 
ment mentioned by hiſtory, was compoſed 
of leaves ſewed together, but with what 

a were ſewed, we haye no account; 
from this hint, it is reaſonable to preſume, 
that mankind, in the firſt ages, made uſe 


of ſuch materials for dreſs as nature pre- 
ſented, and needed / the leaſt preparation. 
Strabo tells us, that ſome nations made 
uſe of the bark of trees, others of herbs 


rudely woven together: but of 
materials, the ſlius of animals 
have been the moſt 8 
the ages we ate conſidering: 

i — — the method of bot 
ſcins flexible by the art of tan- 
of ſeparating 4 the hair from be 


i 
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they wore them in the'ſame ſtate in'which CHAP: 
they came from the bodies of the ani 
maſs: finding them; however, cumberſomm 
ind iticonvenient' in this condition, it 5s 
natural to ſappoſe, that they ſoon applied 
themſel ves to diſcover ſome method of 
rendering them more pliable, and better 
adapted to their purpoſes; but wien, or 
where, they diſcovered this method is un- 
certain. The ancient annals of China in- 
form us, that Tchinfang, one of their 
firſt kings, taught them to prepare the 
ſkins"of animals for garments, by taking 
off the hair with a wooden roller; hut 
even after the ſkins of animals were, b. 
the various! methods practiſed in different 
countries, rendered ſomething more con- 
venient, they were not naturally adapted 
to form a neat and commodious covering 
for the human body; many of them were 
too little, others too large; thoſe tllat 
were too large it was an eaſy matter to 
make leſs at pleaſure”; but thoſe that were 
too firtle, . coold' not be enlarged without 
the art of ſewing them together; an art, 
whieh a great part of mankind were long in 
diſcovering: Thread does not appear to have 
deen among the moſt early inventions, as 
ve may Lopofs from finding many ſavage 
nations at this day without it, and with- 
cout thread, they could do nothing. Heſiod 
tells us, That, inſtead of thread, the an- 
ciefits uſed the ſinews of animals dtied, 
and ſplit into ſmall fibres. Thorns, ſharp 
bones, and the like, ſupplied the place of 
WE 2 needles, 
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CA facies; and of thoſe rude materials, and 
in this rude manner were the clothes, or 
Fo of the firſt ages made; 
but we muſt obſerve, that they were not 
fitted to the body as at preſent ;. but all 
looſe, and nearly of an equal ſize; a cir- 
ſtrongly proved by the many 
of rayment which were in the 
of the great, and of which they 


to honour, and in which they uſed 
the gueſts who came. to. viſit - 


z parpate N they never could 
1 


had they been all exactly 
of the original owner; 
Praxis Ms is alſo further proved 
he clothing of thoſe nations "which 
traces of antiquity, 
Welch, and Scotch 
are, at this day, ſo wide and 

they may ** og e to 
uſe of any wearer. 


ſocicty began to improve, and the 
became more ambitious of rendering 
ves agreeable to each other, they 
voured to diſcover ſuch materials as 
be 8 into garments. of a more 
and agrecable nature than 
leaves or bark of trees, or the ſkins 
animals; and = firſt efforts were 
made camel's hair; 2 
which they Kill work up 72755 
in the Eaſt. From camels hair, 


— wool * and natu- 


y ral; 


thn 


1 
Bil 


Xx 


of 


preſents to ſuch as they were in- | 
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men it would ſoon be found,” at egg 
of them formed a covering, 1 — 
57 more pliable, warm, and ſubſtantial; 
bi alſo more elegant, than any ching 
5 bad before been acbb to. At 
fiat period they firſt invented the art of 
converting theſe materials into garments 
is uncertain: all we know is, that it was 
very early; for in the patriarchal ages, we. 
are told of the great care taken by the in- 
habitants -of Paleſtine and Meſopotamia, 
in ſheering their ſheep; the wool of which 
they, no doubt, had the art of making 
into covering and to ornament. The uſes 
which were now made of wool and of ca- 
mel's hair, might poſſibly ſuggeſt the firſt 
ideas of ſeparating into diſtindt threads 
the fibres of plants, ſo as to convert them 
into the ſame uſes: however that be, it 
is certain, that this art was early cultiva- 
ted. In the plagues which were fent to 
diſtreſs Egypt, on account of the Iſrae- 
lites, we read of the deſtruction of the 
flax; and in periods a little poſterior, e 
have frequent mention made of the fine 
linen of Egypt. Such were the mate: 
rials in which men clothed themſelves in 
the firſt ages. We ſhall now take a ſhort 
view of what brag had for rages ne 
CE the 42 of Seeing the art 190 * — Z 
namenting wp body with various materials of the 


was far from being unknown to many of 
the 3 —_ "oy had then 


2 
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CHAP. of ſeveral kinds, as well as veſſels of gold 


ng with him 
jewels of gold, and of filver, and bracelets, 
— 1 as preſents to procure him a fa- 
yourable reception: We ſind the fame 
Rebecca afterwards in e 
ts. which ſhe put on her ſon 
to enable him to . his father, 
himſelf upon him for ' his bro- 
2 Perfumes and odours muſt 
have been introduced; and when 
had arrived at the luxury of perfum- 
rel, we may conclude, that 
f drefling in thoſe' days were 
ſimple as ſome would en- 
8 us. Jacob gave his 
* a coat of divers co- 


jours, made of cotton, and 
finer his brethren ; which 
was the cauſe of their felling him ſor a 
fla | But notwithſtanding 
all people of the primitive 


uainted with the art of 
their upper garment 
cloth, in which they 
they any 
ance to keep theſe firtn about 
by holding them round their 
any uncultivated nations at 
ibit the ſame rude appearance. 
e a ſtriking inſtance of it in Ota- 
where the wrap themſelves 
of a length almoſt in- 

credible; 
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credible and the higher the rank of the CHAP. 
wearer,: ſo much the more; is the length —— : 


of his: cloth augmented. In, the patri- 
archal ages, the Iſraelites had ad vanced a 
few: Reps beyond the [ſimplicity we have 
now deſeribed 3 they had garments. made 
= ſleeyes,-and cloaks-which they threw 
over all 3 but their ſhoes were like thoſe of 
the neighbouring nations, only compoſed 
of pieces of leather, to defend the ſoles of 
their feet, and faſtened on with thongs. 
So ſlightly defended, they never could tra- 
vel on foot, nor hardly ſtir abroad, with- 
out having their feet much defiled ; it 
was therefore always neceſſary to waſh 
them When they got home, a ceremony 
often mentioned in the ſcripture, which 
the ſervant generally performed to his ma- 
ſter, and the maſter often to Yon: e 
mean 10 n 771 LOTION 1 


3148 


5 je ey all theſe 8 7 the greſß of Dreſs of 
the fiſt ages, it is not à little ſurpriſing, ee in 
that we have no account of what Was ages, not 


worn by the women, except the ſew: orna- deſcribed. 


ments we have already mentioned being 
given to Rebecca. But though -WE cannot 
now conjedure what was their greſs, we 
are aſſuted, that it differed on account of 
different eitcumſtances. For Tamar, when 
ſhe went to ſit by the way-ſide, to impoſe 
herſelf upon Judah for an hatlot, was ha- 
bited in the garments peculiar 10 4 wi- 
dow, Which the. put. off, and Ae her 
z fomir © ron on 35 dots 0 %% felt 
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CHa. af in fuch as were peculiar to an harlot, y 
N — , Whence it that not only widows " i 
and harlots, but perhaps ſeveral other Ec 
conditions, were diſtinguiſhed from one 0 
another by lar dreſſes; a firong te 
proof that dreſs was in theſe periods a L 
circumſtance of no ſmall importance, and b. 
greatly attended to ; for, where dreſs is to 
only in its infancy, it is not made uſe of ar 
as a badge to diſtinguiſh one perſon from W 
another; but in poliſhed nations, it is not th 
only made uſe of to diſtinguiſh rank, but wi 
and circumſtances are of 
out by it, | 185 cal 
thi 
N of the nei ghbouring nations, and 5 ſtu 
particularly the Midianites, had, in the by 
itive carried their attention to in 
— ſtill farther than the Iſraelites ; for fort 
we read in the, book of Judges, of their kin 
chains, bracelets, rings, tablets, pur- nei 
ornaments of their kings, and even wol 
gold chains or collars for the necks of their vari 
camels. the - of = com- pail 
mon people of Egypt s to have been it. 
ſimple, yet the great made uſe of a varie- fron 
ty of decorations. They had changes of read 
1 wok. won changes of rayment toile 
his ren, They wore gar- | Con 
made of cotton, and coſtly chains was 
necks. As to the dreſs of the ſhall 
we know of it is, that they ſubj, 
—— one kind, whereas the men had ticul 
z whether by one kind of dreſs only, = 
their 


is meant, that all their —_ of changes 


$f Se; 46% 1 I were 
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were made in one faſhion, or of the ſame c HA. 
ſort of materials, is uncertain ; but bom- 
ever this be, they had, beſides their © 
clothes, a variety of ornaments; for Moſes 
tells us, that when the Iſraelites finally 
_ departed from Egypt, they were ordered to 
borrow jewels of gold and jewels of filver, 
to put them on their ſons and daughters, 
and to ſpoil the Egyptians, --Nor need we 
wonder, that they were poſſeſſed of theſe 
things at the period when the Iſraelites 
went out from them, for even in the days 
of Joſeph, luxury and magnificence were 
carried to a great height; they had, beſides 
their jewels, veſſels of gold and ſilver, rich 
ſtuffs, and perfumes; were waited upon 
by a great number of ſlaves, and drawn 
in chariots, of which. they had ſeveral 
' forts; they had embroideries of various 
kinds, which were alſo uſed among the 
neighbouring nations; for Moſes mentions. 
works of embroidery, with an agreeable 
variety; and Pliny tells us, that they 
painted linen by laying certain drugs upon. 
it, From all theſe anecdotes, as well as 
from the immenſe ſums which we have al- 
ready taken notice of being allotted to the 
toilette of the queens of Egypt, we may 
conclude, that the dreſs of their women 
was at leaſt coſtly,” if not elegant. We 
ſhall finiſh what we had to fay on this 
ſubje& by obſerving, that what moſt par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed this people, was their 
attention to'cleanlinefs; they not only kept 
their garments exccedingly neat, but the 
A Ie — * e + 8 8 5 opulent 
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Mirrors — mor beauty was in  albages. FS ſub. ns 
mage * J-N praiſe and of flattery, we may in- wy 
2 og the nature of man, as well as * 
learn from the ſongs of the ancient bards. alle 
When women were praiſed, when they und 
were flattered on this ſubject, it was — my 
for them to wiſh to ſee thoſe charms of at 
which they had heard ſo much; but what kno 
all their ingenuity could not diſcover, they Nev 
were directed to by chance. Some perſon, of v 
looking on the clear ſurface. of a ſmooth ont 
pool, ſaw his own image in the water; rid 
whether this furniſhed the firſt hint that moſt 
every poliſhed ſurface would have the ſame eau! 
„or whether chance directed to that mi 

alſo, is uncertain. but we find greſe 

mirrors in a very early period in tries 

and from them, 3 the II- ariſe 

lites firſt borrowed that art 3 for mirrors from 
were Oo 2 — in their aste the. 
through WI nets, as appears rom minc 
Moſes having made his layer; of -brals, of have 
the mirrors offered by the women who at- they 
the door of the tabernacle. The priſe 

mirrors of glaſs was not glaſs 
days. The firſt and beſt ad 
ve been; made long after, of Fi 
on the coaſts of the 1 tema] 
om. in uſe were made of cuoui 
iſhed metal. In Egypt, and in her o 
they were of braſs. When the befor. 
Peru vians - were firſt diſcovered, 


„ 
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qa mirrors' were of braſs: and, at this Cx HA . 
day, in the Eaſt, they are commonly made 
of that, or her metal, eee of 


; receiving figo n ee e 

Tur ſe of: mirrors, among) the Kappel . 
ans and Iſraelites, is a proof that the ages 
under review were not ſo rude and ſimple 
2s ſome would inſinuate. Many nations 
at this period have not arrived to the 
knowledge of mirrors. The people of 
New Zealand were E e at this mode 
of viewing their own faces, and behaved 
on the occaſion with a mixture of the moſt 
ridieulous gtimace and merriment. Al- 
moſt every Writer of voyages into ſavage 
zauntries,” preſents ' us with ! hiſtories of a 
fimilar nature. How rapid is the pro- 
greſs of human genius in ſome coun- 
tries? How flow in others ? Whence 
ariſes this diverſity? Is it from climate, 
from - neceflity, or from a difference in 
the original powers and faculties, of the 
mind? Is it poſſible that ſavages never 
have ſeen themſelves in the water? If 
they have, why fhould they be ſo ſur- 
Nt at 1 ep e in a nn 
you 


Tub Brei is 1 50 of . the «hats —_ | 
female charms and graces are moſt conſpi- 
cuouſly placed; but as none could ſeg 
her own face without the affiſtance of art; 
before the uſe of mirrors, a woman muſt 5 
have entirely depended on the relation 'of 


others, 


THE HISTORY 
r. others, whether ſhe was beautiful or other. 
wiſe; on her own dexterity, or the word 
of her handmaid, 7 muſt N reſted the 

important affair of having her head - dreſs 
adjuſted, and the colour ſuited 
to complexion; points in which ſhe 
might often be deceived, but which the 
uſe of a mirror put in her own power to 
_ diſcover. Mirrors, therefore, with regard to 


their utility in female life, may be juſtly [x 
reckoned the moſt valuable of hu- 2 
man inventions. What kind of dreſs was 55 
uſed for the head in the primitive ages 1 
we know not 3 all that we have any ac- 95 6 
count of concerning it is, that on ſome * 


occaſions the women uſed veils. If the Ft 


dreſs of the head was however as ſimple 15 
in its conſtruction, as that of the body, Nane 
the adjuſting of it wonld require but little a! 
time, and out. | 


full lefs ingenuity, _ 
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EN een. 
now conſidering, it is as impoſſible for us XXI. 
to give any Gain detail of the various 
dreſſes uſed for the body, as of thoſe uſed 

for the head; we haye neither deſcrip- 

tions nor monuments left to elucidate ſo 

dark a. fubject ;, nor, if we had, is it our 
intention, to. give a minute. and. circum, 
ſtantial detail, of every article uſed at the 

female toilette: we only mean to point 

out how far dreſs has been an object of 
general attention, and in what manner 

this attention has exerted itſelf; and we 

hall leave our readers to make their own 
reflections, how far a knowledge of the 

care beſtowed on this article may elucidate 

the manners of the times, and how theſe 
manners might influence the modes of 


crelſing. 


AMoN g other ſubjects i of popular decla- Folly of 
mation, the preſent luxury of dreſs affords declim- 
a conſtant opportunity of endeavouring to —— 
perſuadę ys, that our own times ſurpaſs in and inery. 
this article every thing that has gone = 

| 28 Tot Ore 
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CHAP. fore us; and that our own country ſurpaſ. 
Ws... all the world. But this is no more 
than mere declamation; for if we look 
back even to very remote periods of anti- 
quity, we ſhall find that the ſame thing 
was then the ſubject of declamation as 
— 3 at preſent. The third chapter of 
iah preſents us with an account of the 
mer of the daughters of Babylon, which 
modern - extravagance :has hitherto 
equalled. Homer dreſſes ſeveral of his 
heroes and heroines with a magnificence 
— we are ſtrangers; and Cleopa- 
wy an extravagance” in her dreſs 
ee which in our times 
potentate 


the 
3 precious donde; and not 
only knew ing to ſet, but What appears 
more — were alſo acquainted 
wi SEW engra ving them. The 
was adorned with two 
on each of which the 
* of Iſrael were 

ate of judgment, 
e ſtones f if 
every one of which 
was the name of one of the twelve tribes. 
We might cafily multiply - inſtances to 
 ſhew the "roar Ap and magnificence of 
the ancients; but thoſe al iven are 
ſufficient to teach us how little reaſon there 

is for declaimers to vilify the preſent times, 

nor have * more reaſon to G_ 


— 
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| againſt this country; whoever has ſeenc HA. 


the ſplendour and magnificence of 9 
= muſt. 128 at . Mee on e e 
of Aae e 
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"Nora cb e all ths, precious Ancients 
ſtones: made ufe of by the ancients, it 3 
probable, that they were unacquainted with the 
with the diamond, which modern refine- diamond. 
ment has ſtamped with ſuch an immenſe 


value; ſome: have imagined, that Homer 


and Heſiod ha ve mentioned this ſtone by the 
name of Adamas and Adamantinos; but 
it has been more judiciouſſy ſuppoſed, that 
theſe Greek terms have not the leaſt rela- 
tion to it; and Pliay, who has taken much 


pains to inveſtigate: the diſcovery of preci- 


ous ſtones, can find no mention of this 
till a: period near the beginning 
Chriſtian ætra . But long aſter the diſco- 


very of diamonds, they did not, for want 


of Teig properly poliſhet, diſplay half the 
luſtre they do at preſent; the art of giving 


them chis dufte by poliſhing them with 


their own duſt, is hut a btb inbedtzun and 
aſcribed: to Lewis de Berquen, a native of 
Bruges, gr g toe . mee 


Jears ago. 92 41 OL Fr 2 42 
> : 
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: &1 pains bf" attracting the'publio Ib 


? tention; naturally firſt prompted the bu- mer 
mat race to ornament themſelves with the 
moſt fhining and brilliant things which 


fou 


nature could ſupply. Among all theſe; the 


diamond, after it was diſcovered; held the 
. 12892 F firſt 
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egg r get rank; it was, therefore, natural, that 
eie which prbd 


This 
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x luce oth ſhould be 
—_ after with avidity, and preſerved 
with care. The oldeſt diamond mine that 
we know of, is in the river Gouel,. which 

of thoſe that empty themſelyes 
into the Ganges. The chain of moun- 
> — between Cape Comorin 
| has yi a large quantity of 
z. they are hay in cluſ- 


mx 
= 
85 


rface of the ground. The iſle of 
according to ſome. travellers, pro- 
a few diamonds ; more are found in 
and Golconda ; the mines of- Vi- 
ve been known about three hun- 
rs, and thoſe of Golconda. not 
half that time. About the begin- 
of the preſent century ſome ſlaves, 
vere. condemned to look for gold at 
Sierra-do-frio in Brazil, uſed to find ſome 
little bright tones, which they threw away 


J 


201 


: 
: 


as of noconſequence; a few of theſe, how- 


ever, being preſerved, and ſhown. to the 
governor-general of the mines, he had 
them examined by able artiſts, who de- 
clared that they were fine diamonds. Soon 
after this, ſcarch was made for them with 
ſuch ſucceſs, that in a few the Rio- 
bt iſbon eleven 
undred and forty-ſix ounces of them. 
produced ſuch a plenty, that their 
was conſiderably diminiſhed ; but the 
miniſtry, in order to reinſtate 


* 
Aa com- 
* 3 


at from ſix to twelve feet below 


them in their original value, conferred 5 


a company the excluſive privilege of ſearch- CHAP. 
ing for and ſelling them; and leſt the avi- , 
dity of the company ſhould fruſtrate the 
intention of the miniſtry, it was ſtipulated, 
that no more than ſix hundred ſla ves ſnould 
be employed in the mines, and that all dia- 
monds exceeding a certain weight ſhould 
be the property of the king. Avarice 
tramples upon every right human and di- 
vine. It was not thought ſufficient that 
death ſhould be the conſequence of en- 
croaching on this privilege of the compa- 
ny; but, as a further ſecurity, it was 
thought neceſſary to depopulate all the 
places that lay in the - neighbourhood: of 
the mines, and turn the whole into a ſoli- 
tary waſte, inacceſſible to human foot. 
This waſte at preſent comprehends a ſpace 
of three hundred miles, in which there is 
only one large village, inhabited entirely 
by the fla ves of the company. So ſhort 
an account of this the moſt important of 
all bagatelles, we hope our readers will 
not conſider as foreign to our ſubject, eſ- 
pecially as it is now not only ſuch an ar- 
ticle of commerce and luxury, but alſo 
the ornament which, of all others, is moſt 
eagerly ſought after by the fair ſex, and 
the badge which diſtinguiſhes opulence and 
quality from the lower and more humble 
Iupbiviu Ars of the human ſpecies, like Love of 
thoſe of all others, grow old, and ſuffer 3 
by decay; but the Toncies itſelf, always 2 
Vox. IL = the 
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2 the ſame, is conſtantly diſtinguiſhed by the 
won lame propenſitics, and actuated by the 
fame paſſions; it treads in the ſame path 
that it did five thouſand years ago; dignity 
and power were then, as well as now, in 
many places conferred by opulence, and 
diſtinguiſhed by ornament and dreſs ;. and 
| was fond of adding to nature by 
all the decorations and embelliſhments of 
art. Aaron, as we have already ſeen, was 
_ "diſtinguiſhed by a great profuſion of or- 
naments ; the greateſt part of the heroes 
of Homer were diſtinguiſhed by the rich- 
neſs and brilliancy of their armour; and 
the kings of the ancient Medes and Perſi- 
ans, and of many of the neighbouring na- 
tions, had golden ſcepters, as enſigns of 
their power and authority. TEE 


Bor toreturn from the ſubject of badges 
of diſtinction, to the dreſs and ornament 
of common life. In ancient Babylon, the 
men wore ſtuffs wrought with gold and 
filver, ornamented with coſtly embroidery, 
and enriched with rubies, emeralds, ſa- 
phires, pearls, and other jewels, of which 
the Eaſt has always been remarkably pro- 
duQive; collars of gold were alſo a part 
of their finery ; ſuch was the dreſs of their 

men; that of their women has not been 
ſo particularly deſcribed ; but when we 

con the rank which women held a- 
them, and the natural propenſity of 
the to dreſs and ornament, we have 

reaſon to believe it was ſtill more coſtly 


and 
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and magnificent, eſpecially as we ſo fre · c F. 
quently find the prophets reproving the 

daughters of Babylon for their pride, and 
the vanity which they diſplayed in the 
variety and ſplendour of their attire. To 
the coſtlineſs of the materials of their gar- 
ments, the Babyloniſh women frequently 

added the expence of the moſt. precious 
perfumes, with which they perfumed not 

only their apparel, but allo their bodies; 
and as it is well known that the perfumes 
of Babylon were every where famous for 
their ſuperior. excellence, and bore an ex- 
ceeding high price, this luxurious article 
muſt have added greatly to the er of 
the female toilette. 5 


Ds ESS and peng did not leſs excite 
the attention of the Medes and Perſians 
chan of the Babylonians; the women of 

their kings were habited in all the pomp 
of Eaſtern magnificence, and the revenues 
of whole provinces were frequently em- 
ployed in decorating her who happened to 
de the greateſt favourite. The queens 
had certain diſtricts ſet apart for main- 
taining their toilette and wardrobe, one 
for the veil, another for the girdle, &c. 
and theſe diſtricts took their names from 
the different parts of 'the dreſs to which 
they were appropriated, as the queen's 
girdle, the queen's mantle, & e. The 
Medes, when aà diſtinct nation, appear to 
have paid the greateſt attention to dreſs, 
for the any: and magnificence of which, 
K 2 they 
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CASE. they are frequently exclaimed againſt by 
ue writers of antiquity, They wore long 
flowing robes with large hanging ſleeves; 
theſe robes were interwoven with a variety 
of different colours, all of the moſt gaudy 
and ſhining nature: and beſides, they were 
richly embroidered with gold and ſil ver. 
They were likewiſe loaded with bracelets, 
gold chains, and necklaces adorned with 
ious ſtones, and wore upon the head a 
ind of tiara or high pointed cap, exceedingly 
magnificent ; nay, ſo far had they carried 
their attention to every ſpecies of decora- 
tior, that they even tinged their eyes and 
brows, painted their faces, and min- 
artificial with their natural hair. Such, 
in the articles of dreſs and ornament, was 
the care and attention of the men; anti- 
quity has leſt us in the dark concerning 
t of their women, and has only intor- 
med us in general, that they were ex- 
ceedingly beautiful, We may, therefore, 
reaſonably ſuppoſe, that in a country 
where dreſs was ſo much cultivated, they 
did not leave thoſe charms: of nature un- 
alliſted, but ſtrove to improve them by 
every ornament of art. | 


Audems NoTwrTasTAanDING what we have 
—z _— mentioned, in looking over the hiſto- 
ee en Ty Of antiquity, we are apt at firſt view to 
Jah, hut hs 3 heroes deſpiſed 
s, as an effeminacy in which it was be- 
ov their notice to indulge themſelves. Her- 
cules had only a lion's ſkin flung over his 
| | ſhoulders, 


— 
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ger and a variety of the heroes of CHAP. 
Homer, and the other ancient writers, are * 
wrapped in thoſe of the different animals I 
they had deſtroyed ; but this ſecms only 
to ha ve been the mode in which they 
clothed themſelves in ordinary life, or per- 
haps rather when they went to war, or 
to hunting, in order to make them . e : 
more terrible; for on public occaſions, 
when ceremony was thought neceſſary, 
they had other D of a very diffe- 
rent nature. e mantle of Ulyſſes is 
deſeribed by Homer as an extraordinary 
piece of finery, and ſeveral of the reſt of 
his heroes are now and then introduced in 
the utmoſt magnificence of dreſs that gods 
and men could fabricate for them; even 
in the heroic ages, the Greeks wore 
clothes adorned with gold and filver, and 
ladies of diſtinction had long flowing 
robes faſtened with claſps of gold, Ws 
bracelets of the ſame metal adorned with 
amber; nor were they then inconſcious 
that nature might be Improved by art, for 
they endeavoured to improve their com- 
plexions by ſeveral forts of paint, in com- 
poſing and laying on of which, they were 
ſcarcely leſs dextrous than the ladies of the 
firſt rank and faſhion at Verſailles. But 
with all theſe loads of finery, the ancients 
were ſtrangers to elegance, and even to 
convenience, in their dreſs. In the times 
we are ſpeaking. of, the Greeks had na 
ſhoes, but only a kind of ſandals, which 


they put on when they went out; „ Wwe 
did 
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c 8 did they know the uſe of breeches, ſtock- i 
| ys ings, nor drawers, nor pins, nor buckles, .C 
nor buttons, nor pockets 5 they had not L 
invented the art of lining clothes, and 7 

when _ 8 to ſupply the 1 

defect of linin rowing one garmen n 

over another. 4 W 2 
Dreſs of As the Greeks emerged from the barba- pt 
— ity of the heroic ages, among other arti- re 
women, cles of culture, they began to beſtow ſo 
more attention on the conyenience and ly 
elegance of dreſs. At Athens, the ladies th 
commonly employed the whole morning in 

in drefling themſelves in a decent and be- fin 
coming manner; their toilette conſiſted in fu 

paints and waſhes, of ſuch a nature as to by 

clean. and beautify the ſkin, and they took in 
great care to clean their teeth, an article clo 

at preſent too much neglected: ſome alſo ligl 
blackened their eye-brows, and, if neceſ- wit 

ne! ſupplied the deficiency of the ver- cen 

5 million on their lips, by a paint ſaid to diff 
have been exceedingly beautiful. At this of 1 

time the women in the Greek iſlands make it h 

much uſe of a paint which they call Su- ever 

lama, which imparts a beautiful redneſs to the 

the cheeks, and giyes the ſkin a remarka- 

ble gloſs. Poſſi this may be the ſawe F 

with that made aſs of in the times we are pear 
conſidering ; but however that be, ſome not | 

of the Greek ladies at preſent gild their the 1 
faces all over on the day of their marriage, corat 
and conſider this coating as an irreſiſtable bo 


Fharm ; and in the iſland of Scios, their 


dreſs 
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dreſs does not a little reſemble that of an- ca r. 
cient Sparta, for they go with their boſoms 


uncovered, and with gowns which only 
reach to the calf of their leg, in order to 


ſhew their fine garters, which are com- 


monly red ribbons curiouſly embroidered. 
But to return to ancient Greece, the ladies 
ſpent likewiſe a part of their time in com- 


poſing head-dreſfes, and though we have 


reaſon to ſuppoſe that they were not then 
ſo prepoſterouſly fantaſtic as thoſe preſent- 
ly compoſed by a Pariſian milliner, yet 
they were probably objects of no ſmall 
induſtry and attention, eſpecially as we 


find that they then dyed their hair, per- 


fumed it with the moſt coſtly eſſences, and 
by the means of hot jrons diſpoſed of it 
in curls, as fancy or faſhion directed. Their 
clothes were made of ſtuffs ſo extremely 
light and fine as to ſhew their ſhapes, 
without offending againſt the rules of de- 
cency. At Sparta, the caſe was widely 
different; we ſhall not deſcribe the drefs 


of the women, it is ſufficient to ſay, that 


it has been loudly complained of by almoſt 


every ancient author who has treated on 


the ſubject, ugh To iHan 


— © 


' From what has now been related it ap- 


pears, that the women of antiquity wete 

not leſs ſolicitous about their perſons than 

the moderns, and that the materials for de- 

corating them, were neither fo few, nor 

fo ſimple, as has been by forme imagined ; 

facts which; in the review of the 9 
| 5 KEE: wi 


* 


Dreſs of 
the Ro- 
man wo. 


men. 
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a 1 and 8 
ed ; we ſhall, therefore, paſs over the at- 


tire of theſe times, and "confine our obſer. 


vations to thoſe when the wealth of the 


whole world centered within the walls of 


Rome. 


Tus Roman ladies went to bathe in the 
moraing, and from thence returned to the 
toilette, where women of rank and fortune 
had a number of ſlaves to attend on and 
do every thing for them, while themſelves, 
looking conſtantly in their glaſſes, praQiſed 
various — ſtudied the airs of ne- 


2 the ſmiles that beſt became them, 


reed the placing of every lock of 

the hair, and every part nt of the head-dreſs. 
| ——— moroſe temper, and 
whoſe charms had = N. ſo 
much notice as they expected, often 
blamed the ſla ves 7 dreſſed them for 
this want of ſucceſs; and if we may be- 
lieve Juvenal, ſometimes chaſtiſed them 
it with the moſt unfeeling ſeverity. 
At firſt, the maids who attended the toi- 
lette were to affiſt in adjuſting every part 
of the dreſs, but afterward each had her 
| herz one had the 
curling, and dreſſing of the hair; 
another managed the perfumes ; a third 
— of the jewels, as fancy or faſhion 
2 —_ laid on. the paint 2 
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coſmetics; all theſe, and ſeveral others, © N01 fa 


had names expreſſi ve of their different em- 5 
ployments: but beſides theſe, whoſe buſi n:. 
bel. it was to put their hands to the labour 

ol the toilette, there were others, who, 
acting in a ſtation more exalted, only at- 
tended to give their opinion and advice, ta 

declare what colours moſt ſuited the com- 
plexion, and what method of dreſſing gave 
the greateſt additional Juſtre to the charms 
of nature. To this important council of 
the toilette we have no account of the 
male ſex being ever admitted: this pſeful, 
though perhaps indelicate invention was 
reſerved for the ladies of Paris, who wiſe- 
ly conſidering, that as they dreſs only for 
the men, the men muſt be the beſt judges 
of what will pleaſe themſel ve. 


As the loves and the graces more parti- 
cularly reſide in the face, the Roman ladies 
were hardly more attentive to the face it- 
ſelf, than to the decorations that ſurround- 
ed it; they had combs of box and of ivory 
for the hair, the curls of which they faſten- 
ed with gold and filver pins; beſides theſe, 
they commonly ſtuck into their hair, pins 
ſet with pear], and plaited it with chains 
and rings of .gold, or with purple or white 
ribbons, ſhining with jewels and precious 
ſtones; they had alſo in their ears, rings 
of gold, loaded with pearl, or other jew- 
els, The modern gigantic head-dreis of 
the preſent time, with all its combs, and 
wool, and curls, is not the . ; 
Be. r 
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CHAP. this age; it is at leaſt as old as the times 
We are Nn Roman ladies, by 
the aſſiſtance of wed hair or 8000 


decorated their heads with treſſes, knots, 
and curls, all ſo variouſly diſpoſed, and in 
ſo many different ſtories one above ano- 
ther, that the whole looked like a regular 
piece of architecture: nor was it always 
neceſſary that a lady ſhould ſpend her 
_ — ſittin berg her upper 
apartments built upon 1n this manner ; the 
Romans, as — 5 the moderns, knew 
how to mingle convenience with folly, 
they could purchaſe in the ſhops, as at 
preſent, a head-dreſs ready built, which 
they had only the trouble to clap on. It 
would be tedious to mention the various 
forms in which theſe voluminous head- 
dreſſes were conſtructed ; ſuffice it to ſay, 
that there were ſome modes of drefling 
the head which were conſidered as diſtin- 
_ guiſhing marks of modeſty and virtue, 
while others were as ſtrong indications of 
lewdneſs and debauchery. . 


Bor the diſpoſing of the hair in various 
forms and figures; the interweaving it with 
_ ribbons, jewels, and gold; were not the 
only methods they made uſe of to'make 
it agreeable to the taſte ; light-coloured 
hair had the preference of all others; 
both men and women therefore dyed their 
| hair of this colour, then perfamed it with 

ſweet-ſcented eſſences, and powdered it 
with gold duſt; a cuſtom of the higheſt 


extra- 
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extravagance, which the Romans brought C 3 
from Aſia, and which, according to Jo- 
ſephus, was, practiſed among the Jews. 

White hair powder was not then invented, 
nor did the uſe of it come into faſhion till 
towards the end of the ſixteenth century; 
the firſt writer who mentions it is L'Etoile, 
who relates, that in the year 1593 the 
Nuns walked the ftreets of Paris curled 

and powdered ; from that time the cuſtom 
of powdering has become ſo common, that 
in moſt places of Europe, but eſpecially 
in France, it is uſed by both ſexes, and by 
people of all ages, ranks, and conditions 


Sucn were the ornaments with which or the 
the Roman ladies ſurrounded the face, Roman 
thoſe of the face itſelf conſiſted of coſme-,,4 
tics, paints, and even paſtes ;, of the coſ-paiats. 
metics, it would be ſuperfluous to give any 
account, as it is preſumed that modern in- 
vention has furniſhed the preſent times 
with ſuch as are much preferable. Chalk 
and white lead were then uſed as paints, 
for we are told by Martial, that Fabula 
was afraid of the rain, on account of the 
chalk on her face ; and Sabella of the Sun, 
becauſe of the ceruſe with which ſhe was 
painted: the famous Poppæa, who was 
firſt the miſtreſs, and afterwards the wife 
of Nero, made uſe of an unctuous paint 
which hardened upon the face, and was 
left there till ſhe choſe to take it off by 
warm milk; its effects were to ſoften the 
ſkin, and improve the complexion ; and as it 
e £2 origi· 
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oA. originated from an empreſs, it oon became 


oo faſhionable at Rome, that it was uſed 
e * almoſt by every woman when at home in her 


own houſe, and, in the common phraſe of the 
times, was called the domeſtic face, and, if 
we may credit Juvenal, the only one which 
frequently was known to the huſband, the 
natural, or more charming one which it co- 
vered, being reſerved for occafional lovers, 


In order alſo to reQify what they ſuppoſed 
nature had made amiſs, they had depilatocy 


plaiſters to take off ſuperfluous hairs from 
the brows, or other parts of the face, 


where they judged that they were imper- 


feQtions ; nor was the art of painting, and 


otherwiſe making artificial eye-brows, un- 
known to them. The teeth, we may 
_ readily believe, were alſo an object of 
much attention; they were not only 


gleaned and whitened by a variety of me- 


thods, but artificial ones were placed in 
the room of ſuch as age or accident had 
deſtroyed ; but the materials of which they 


were made ſeem not to have been judici- 


ouſly choſen. * Thou haſt only three 
teeth, ſays Martial to Maxima, and 
« theſe are of box, varniſhed over.” 
But with all this art, there were ſome de- 
feats for which they were not provided 


y 
Poet lia, ©* thou art not aſhamed to 
* make uſe of borrowed teeth and hair, 


yet ſtill thou muſt be embaraſſed; What 


wilt thou do for an eye, there are none 
to be bought ?” Had the 8 


with AN. It,“ ſays the ſame 
to 
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Lelia lived in our more inventive s egg HAP P. 
| eveil this defect might have been ſopplied ; = 
though perhaps an eye made” by the ger 
de Wenſel, is not aſtogether' ſo killing 
one fabricated by nature. To ſum up al, 
the Roman ladies took great care that their 
ſkins ſhould be kept perfectly clean and 
ſweet, by a conſtant practice of bathing; 
and ſome of them, not contented with 
common water for this purpoſe, uſed to 
mix it with a variety of detergent” or 
ſweet-ſcetited ingredients : 2 Poppæa, whom 
we” have before mentioned, had every day | 
the milk of five hundred af1e5 made into 
a bath Which ſhe':ſuppoſed - gave her ſkin 
a ſoftnefs and poliſh beyond that” r. any 
other woman. R ; 
* od 22 I. ein | 8 
1 the lief ; Pens of the Rowan re- Materials 
public, as among every uncultivated peo- of which 
ple; there was but little difference between OO 
the dreſs of the men and the women, the was com- 
toga being the common garment of both ;; Poſed. 
at length, however, a difference was in- 
trodyced, and the garment called Stola be- 
came the diſtinction of the women, as the 
toga was of the men. It would be dr 
and inſipid to give a minute detail of the 
form and faſhion of theſe and ſeveral o- 
ther kinds of dreſs uſed by the Romans, 
a much more adequate idea of which can 
be formed by a ſingle glance at a buſt or 
drawing, than by the moſt accurate de- 
ſcription. | we ſhall, e only ob- 
| ad ee ſerve, 


* Dr . * 


C HAF. ſerve, t 
XXL hich 
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that the moſt common materials of 
ich their clothes were compoſed, were 


ve have at preſent, but to 
defect, they were richly em - 
and frequently loaded with dif- 
inds of jewels.. Linen only be- 
mens in — time of 
z and, pe nearly about 
time, the i of Lk 444 intro- 
r — 3 2. 5 was long fo 

—＋ ve, that a ſmall quantity 


171 
ir 


| 


; 
Z 


| 


Fo 
J 


4 


mixed with wool or flax in 
compoſition of their fineſt ſtuffs. He- 


it was I 


— 


F 


liogabalus is the firſt on record who had a 


entirely of ſilk. At that time 
have been exceedingly dear, for 
fi afterwards it 

fold for its weight in gold; as we 
learn from the anſwer of Aurelian to his 
ife, when ſhe deſired him to let her have 
mantle, I ſhall take care, ſaid he, 
to buy threads for their weight in 


moſt beautiful and elegant 


fair forms whoſe hiſtory we 
ting, we hope our readers will not 
a ſhort account of it as foreign to 
Silk is ſaid to have been 
a Perſia into Greece three 
ndred and twenty-three years before 
Chriſt, and from India to Rome in the 
two hundred and as” _ 

Chriſt, 


and flax ; materials leſs fine indeed 


which has ever been made uſe of 
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Chriſt. During the reign of Tiberius, a CHAP. 
law was made in the ſenate, forbidding SA 
men to debaſe themſelves by wearing ſilk, 
which was fit only for women. It was in 
theſe days ſuppoſed to grow like cotton 
upon trees. In the year five hundred and 
fifty-five, two monks brought from Cerin- 
da, in the Eaſt Indies, to Conſtantinople, 
the eggs of ſome. filk-worms, which hav- 
ing hatched in a dunghill, they fed the 
young infects with mulberry leaves, and 
by this management they ſoon multiplied 
to ſuch à degree, that manufactures of 
filk - were erected at Conſtantinople, at 
Athens, at Thebes, and at Corinth. In 
the year eleven hundred and thirty, Roger, 
king of Sicily, brought manufacturers of 
ſilk from Greece, and ſettled them at Pa- 
lerma, where they taught the Sicilians the 
art of breeding the ſilk worms, and of 
ſpinning and weaving the ſilk. From Si- 
cily, the art was carried into Italy, from 
thence to Spain: and a little before the 
time of Francis tbe firſt, it was brought 
to the ſouth of France. Henry the Fourth 
of France was at great pains to introduce 
manufaQures of ſilk into his kingdom, 
contrary to the advice of his favourite mi- 
niſter the Duke de Sully, and by his per- 
ſeverance, at laſt brought them to a tolera- 
ble perfection. In the year twelve hun- 
'dred and eighty-ſix, the ladies of ſome 
noblemen firſt appeared in ſilk mantles in 
England, at a ball in Kennel worth Caſtle 
in | Warwickſhire, In the year ſixteen hun- 
The dred 
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CHAP. dred and twenty, the art of weaving filk 
— Was firſt introduced into England, and in 
the year ſeventeen hundred and nineteen, 
Lombes's machine for throwing ſilk was 
erected at Derby, a piece of mechaniſm 
| — deſerves — attention and 
appla every beholder; it contains 
ty-ſix thouſand five hundred and eigh- 
ox — the whole of which receive 
motion from one wheel that is turn- 
ed by water, Such was the introduction 
5 of Gl. but it continued long too ſcarce 
and dear to de applied to common uſe. 
Henry the Second of- France was the - 
who in En wore filk - ſtockings; 1 
— reign of — Seventh, no lk | 
in 420 ever appeared in England; 
ar the Sixth, bi 22 and ſucceſſor, 
ted by Sir Thomas Greſham 
with the firſt pair that ever were worn 
in this country; and the preſent was at 
that time much talked of as valuable and 
uncommon. Queen Elizabeth was alſo 
br” with a pair of black filk ſtock- 
by her — and was ſo fond 
of AcA that we are told by Holwell, ſhe 
never wore any other kind afterwards. 
From theſe titnes, however, filk has, in 
every ſhape, become ſo common in this 
country, that it is now no longer, as for- 
merly, the diſtinguiſhing badge of rank 
and opulence, | but to be found among 
of every ſtation, from the” throne 
to the duoghill. | 


Bur 
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Zur to return” to our ſubject. TheCHAP. 
moſt common; as well as moſt honourable . 
colour among the Romans, except the e tag 
ple, only allotted to their emperors, was ours 3 
white. It was long before the faſhion of mong the 
uearing garments of various colours was Romans. 
introduced among them; white was not 
only the common colour of the garments 
worn by the ladies, but alſo of their ſhoes, 
during the time of the republic. Aurelian 
granted them a power of wearing red 
ones; and, at the ſame time prohibited- 
all the men from that privilege, except 
himſelf and ſucceſſors in the empire. 
Suoks, with high heels, were firſt in- Whatkind 
vented at Rome; Auguſtus wore them, fte ee 
order to make himſelf appear taller; the 
prieſts put them on at their ſolemn ſacri- 
' fices, and ladies of diſtinction at balls and 
public meetings. The ſhoes of great men 
were adorned with gold, and we have 
reaſon to believe, though it is not record- 
ed, that the ladies copied their example. 
Heliogabalus adorned his ſhoes with pre- 
cious ſtones, finely engraved by the great- 
ſt artiſts : the ſucceeding emperors, imi- 
tating the pattern he had ſhewn them, 
loaded their ſhoes with a variety of orna- 
ments; and had the Roman eagle, for the 
moſt part, embroidered on them, ſtudded 
round with pearls and diamonds; but we 
ſhall ceaſe to wonder at this, fooliſh extra- 
vagance of the emperors, when we are 
told, that even private citizens of Rome, 
| Vol. 8 A beſides 
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| CHAP. beides the ornaments on the upper parts ö 
[ . their ſhoes, had the ſoles of them ſome- ; 
q Of th Wr have already ſeen that the ancient i 
4 nonhera. inhabitants of the North had $ much 1 
4 as greater regard for their women than any = 5 
— people, who were equally rude and 1 
1 vncultivated: it would, therefore, be of. 90 
4 fering an indignity to theſe women to ſup- 15 
4 | that they, in; their turn, did not en- had 
1 . to pleaſe and become agreeable to 10 
| the men, by ſuch arts of dreſs and orna- ein 
ment as were then known among them, as wit! 
, well as by the virtues of chaſtity and obe- the 
L , dience, for which they were ſo remark- had 
q | ably diſtinguiſhed. We are not, however, their 
to ſuppoſe, that in theſe articles we ſhall tub 
[ find them equal to many, of the ancient 687 
| | nations we have hitherto mentioned. The BW _-- 
countries they inhabited, in themſelves bar- 1000. 

thing to pamper luxury: all the neceſſary gular 

arts were either totally unknown, or only fein 

in a ſtate of infancy ;. of the elegant ones, how 

the northerns were entirely ignorant. They lte d 

were conſtantly, it is true, at war; but ties ty 

theſe wars, were not like thoſe of Rome, was bl 

undertaken; to ſubdue neighbouring nati-. b pec 

ons; and by plundering them, to accumu- whien 

late the means of ſplendour and magniti- . our ad 

2 cence; 3 either to revenge pri- plilged 
8 quarrels, or carry home with them a le 
proviſious to be 1 in 3 wierd 
feſtivity. From all theſe cau oo, 10 15 only ha 


terials which furniſhed the Aids t6ilette g CHA F. 
muſt have been but few and inelegant. === 
The Hair, which when properly managed 

is, without any ornament, one of tie 
gteateſt beauties of the ſex, ſeems to ha ve £2 


been the object of their chief attention. 


I was ſometitnes tied and knotted on the = 
crown of their heads, from whence: 9115 | 


down, it hung negligentiy on their bat 
and ſhoblders. Among forhe 7950 they 
had acquited the art of curling it but a= 


mong the greateſt pat, it flowed lodſs and 


carelefsly in the wind. A linen ſhift, 


ichs di a 1 ed and over this à cloak oat | 


the fkins of fuch animals as their huſbands 
had killed in hunting, ſeems to have been 


thejr moſt magnificent finety. Where na- 


ture has been liberal, ſhe requires but lit- 


tle affiftatice from art. Scheff wa? the caſe 


with the women of the nations we are 
now conſidering; they were generally beau- 
tiful, having lively blue: eyes, large but re- 
ular features, a fine complexion, and a 
ſkin, which, for whiteneſs, equalled the 
ſnow vpon their mountains. Their ſta- 
tors was talf, their ſhape eaſy and majeſ- 

tie; and. to crow the whole, this majeſty 

was blended with all that ſoftneſs which 

ſo peculiarly characteriſes the fex, and 

which renders them at once the objects of 
our admiration and our love. 80 accom- 

pliſbed, they had little occafion for the roi- 
tte, and Hey made as little uſe of it; 
where nature had done ſo much, art would 
oly have ſpoited her work. 
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Ws ſhall not endeavour to develope the 
various modes of dreſs, which were the 


offspring of 5. faſbion, Or neceſſity, 
among the deſcendants of theſe northern 1 
nations, of whom we have been now 4 
22 in thoſe periods, called the Mid- 3 
dle Ages, or after they had averturned the . 
Roman empire, and made themſelves maſ- : 
ters of the greateſt part of Europe. In ” 
the ws France we have the follow- me 
ing ſketches of it, after enumerating the an 
various changes which the dreſs of the On! 
men had undergone. © The dreſs. of the 0c 
ladies, it may be ſuppoſed, ſays the Au- ad! 
* thor, had likewiſe its revolutions. They and 
* ſeem, for near nine hundred years, not der 
* to have been much taken up with, or- ter, 
* naments ; nothing could require leſs dref 
* time or nicety than their head-dreſs, but 
* and the diſpoſition of their hair. Every a d 
* part of their linen was quite plain, but, even 
at the ſame time, eaten a Lice fo t] 
« were long unknown, Their gowns, on Mid 
* the right fide of which was embroidered hair 
* their huſbands coat of arms, and on moſt 
* the left that of their own family, were by t 
* { cloſe, as to ſhew all the delicacy of WW ©*12) 
their ſhape, and came vp ſo high, as to have 
* cover their whole breaſt, up to the neck. they! 
* The habit of widows had very much ever, 
that of our nuns. It was not until from | 
Charles the ſixth that they began to expoſe Mil of the 
* their ſhoulders. The gallantry of Charles larly 
* the Seventh's court brought in the linguil 
„ uſe of bracelcts, necklaces, and rings. WY Pe"tict 
| 2 0 N48 13944374 oof Queen Fhen* 
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Queen Ann de Bretagne deſpiſed thoſe © HAP. 
« trinkets, and Catherine de Medicis made 
« jt her whole buſineſs to invent new. | 
Caprice, luxury, and vanity, have at 
« length brought them to their preſent 


« enormity. “. 18 
I0o this account we ſhall add ſame re- 
marks on the dreſs of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Danes. They conſidered their hair as 
one of their greateſt perſonal beauties, and 
took great care to dreſs it to the utmoſt 
advantage. Young ladies wore it looſe, 
and flowing in ringlets over their ſhoul- 
ders; but after marriage they cut it ſhor- 
ter, tied it up, and covered it with a head- 
dreſs, according to the faſhion of the times; 
but to have the hair cut entirely off, was 
a diſgrace of ſuch a nature, that it was 
eyen thought a puniſhment not inadequate 
to the crime of adultery ; ſo great, in the 
Middle Ages, was the value ſet upon the 
hair by both ſexes, that, as a piece of the 
moſt peculiar mortification, it was ordered 
by the canons of the church, that the 
clergy ſhould keep their hair ſhort, and 
ſhave the crown of their head; and that 
they ſhould not, upon any pretence what- 
ever, endea vour to keep the part ſo ſhaved 
from the public view. Many of the clergy 
of theſe times, finding themſelves ſo pecu- 
larly mortified, and perhaps ſo eaſily diſ- 
tinguiſhed from all other people by this 
particularity, as to be readily detected, LH 
Fien' they committed any of the follies or 
9 e crimeg . 
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CHA P-crimes to which human nature is in every 
yy ſituation ſometimes liable, endeavoured to 
_ - perſuade mankind, that long hair was cri- 
minal, in order to reduce the whole to a 
ſimilarity with themſelves. Amongſt theſe, 
St. Wulſtan eminently diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf; © He rebuked,” ſays William of 
Malmſbury, the wicked of all ranks with 
« great boldneſs ; but was particularly ſe- 
« vere upon thoſe who were proud of their 
* Jong hair. When any of theſe vain 
"Yi bowed their heads before him, 
to receive his bleſſing; before he gave 
* it he cut a lock from their hair, with a 
* ſharp penkniſe, Which he carried about 
* him for that purpoſe ; and commanded 
* them, 7 w7 of for their ſins, 
to cut all reſt in the ſame manner: 
« if any of them refuſed to. comply with 
„ his command, he reproached them 
* for their effeminacy, and denounced the 
* moſt dreadful judgments againſt them.” 
Such, however, was the value of the hair 
in thoſe days, that many rather ſubmitted 
to his cenfures, than part with it ; and 
ſoch was the folly of the church, and of 
this ſaint in particular, that the moſt ſo⸗ 
lemn judgments were denounced againſt 
multitudes, for no other crime than not 
, uſe of penkniyes and ſciſſars, to 
cut oft an ornament beſtowed by nature 


=, ek: Ws have already ſeen, that the French 
. and ladies, in the time of Charlemagne, were 
eaiated with the uſe of linen; nor 
die OY e «> 14% 82 SPS > EG Tap „ Werle 
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tinate ſinners to wear woollen ſhirts next 
to their bodies, as an extraordinary pen- 


ance; it would ſeem, however, that ſtock- 
jngs, and other kinds 'of covering for the 


legs, were then but little uſed; as the 


dlergy, who had the wealth, as well as 


power of theſe times in their hands, fre- 
quently, with naked legs, approached the 


altar, and celebrated maſs ; till the year- 


785, when a canon was made in theſe 
terms: Let no miniſter of the altar pre- 
* ſume to approach it, to celebrate maſs, 
* with ack legs; leſt his filthineſs ap- 


. be: pear, and . d be offended.” Some 


rſons of condition, however, had, in 
theſe times, a kind of covering for their 
legs, which was faſtened on with ban- 


dages, wrapped about the leg, from the 


foot to the knee, as appears from the fi- 


.gures of Edward the Confeſſor, Guido, 


count of Ponthieu, and ſome others, in the 
famous - tapeſtry of Bayeux; one of the 


moſt valuable monuments of the times we 
are conſidering. But though many of the 


figures of this tapeſtry are without ſtock- 
ings; yet neither in this, nor any other of 
the monuments, which repreſent the dreſs 


of theſe times, are there any without ſhoes ; 
though it would ſeem, that mankind were 


then ſo little acquainted with the proper 


materials for this purpoſe, that they gene- 
Wa . rally 


181 
were the Anglo-Saxons d to it, a8CHAP. 
appears from ſeveral anecdotes, of their, — 
hiſtory; and particularly from this, That 
the clergy frequently ordered the moſt ob- | 


15 
_ CHAP. 
— mon 
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rally made them of wood. That the 1 
people ſhould not be able to afford 


any other than wooden ſhoes, in periods 
fo diſtant, does not ſurpriſe us; but we 
are rather aſtoniſhed, when we are told, 
that in the ninth and tenth centuries, 
ſome of the greateſt princes in Europe, 


were only equipped in this manner; ſure 


ind c tions. that the invention of the times 
had not then diſcovered any thing that 
was more proper for the purpoſe. | 


Tur diſtinguiſhing the two ſexes from 
each other, by the materials and faſhion of 
their dreſs, is a certain ſign, that cultiva- 
tion is arrived at no inconſiderable length: 
the ancient Germans there was, in 
this article, but little d fference. Among 
the Anglo-Saxons, it conſiſted only of a few 
p-rticulars; the moſt material of which 
that the mantles of the women flow- 
ed down almoſt to the ground, whereas 
thoſe of the men were conſiderably ſhor- 
ter. Thoſe people, as well as the Danes, 
ſcem to have been fond of every kind of 
ornament, and particularly of gold chains 
and bracelets: gold chains were worn by 
officers of high rank as well civil as milita- 


. - and being given by the ſovereigus, theſe. 


| gns were on that account frequently 
called by the poets, givers of gold chains. 
Bracelets of gold, or other precious materials, 
are an ornament now ſolely appropriated 
to women. Among the Danes, however 


55 they were indiſcriminately the * 
ö ieriminateiy t : 
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of either ſex; Earl Goodwin preſented C HAP. 
king Hardicanute with gold bracelets for XXI. , 
his arms, and: ſo ſacred were ornaments 
of this kind then eſleemed, that they fre- 
quently ſwore by them, and are ſaid to 
have held an oath of this nature as tre- 

mendous and inviolable, as the gods of the 
1 did that e was er 8 5 the 


_ 


In thei Middle Aw tend nd a- Cauſes of 
mong mankind ſuch an univerſal diſtruſt of ee 
cach other, owing to the frequency o eee 
crimes and the weakneſs of laws, that ment. 
there was but little mutual intercourſe or 
ſocial communication among the inhabi- 
tants of Europe. Neighbours were fre- 
quently as much afraid of each other as 
the people of different nations are at pre- 
ſent when engaged in a war. On this ac- 
count there were none of | thoſe ſocial | 
meetings which have ſince called great a 
numbers of both ſexes together; hence 1 
neither ſex had then any other motive to | | 
induce them to dreſs than the love of 
cleanlineſs, and the innate deſire of finery. 
When the inſtitution of chivalry ſtarted 
up, it gave a happy turn to this rudeneſs 
of manners; it afforded more protection 
to the women, and conſequently enabled 
them to ſee more company; it introduced 
numerous meetings at tilts and tourna- 
ments, where the ladies were conſtituted 
the judges of valour and rewarders of the 
valiant, where their charms were ſuppoſed 


ta 
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CHAP. to add courage to the hearts, and ſtrength 
Me... the arms of their admirers, and 2 | 
they were oonſequently furniſhed with the 
ſtrongeſt motives to decorate, and embe]- 
i ir perſc But beſides tilts and 
tournaments, in the Middle Apes, there 
aroſe alſo in Europe another kind of pub- 
ic meetings, called Fairs, to. which both 
ſexes, and all ranks reſorted. While mu- 
tual diffidence and diſtruſt diffuſed their 


pine , but 
ſtrong holds of the ba- 


vy 


rons, and commerce were of conſe- 

in the moſt languid ſtate; to revive 

in ſome ure, fairs were firſt in- 
ſtituted, merchants and traders 
brought I modities and expoſed 
them to 1 
= which there was but little demand, and 


money to purchaſe with, did not 
anſwer the end of drawing many 
z the venders in time, to 


t public ſhows and diverſions, and 
of rendezvous, and 
were not only another motive for the ſex 
to dreſs and endeavour to appear to advay- 
tage, but alſo afforded them the materials 


for that important purpoſe. © - - 


{QF WOMEN | 
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The fame Subjel? continued. _ oy 


We have already, in treating on the c HAP. 
ſubje& of dreſs, had oceaſion to give ſome. XXII. 
account of the ancient ſplendour and mag- of thewo- 
nifieence of the Eaſterns; let us now take menof the 
2 ſhort view of their preſent condition, ** 
which we ſhall ſee is ſtill governed by the 

ſame euſtoms, and influenced by the ſame 
principles; for we find them at this day 

fond of that ſupine indolence, and of that 
pageantry and ſhow, which fo ſtrongly 
marked their character from the earlieſt pe- 

riods in which hiſtory gives any account 


4 * 
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Swen is the conſtitution of the two 
ſexes, that the whole of their actions are 
guided and influenced by each other. The 
women dreſs and uſe every means to ap- 
pear beautiful and engaging in order to 
pleaſe the men, and the men aſſume bra - 
very and every maſculine accompliſnment 
in their power in order to pleaſe and ren- 
der themſelves acceptable to the women. 
In countries where the ſexes are allowed 

| 1a 
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n in a free and unreſtrained manner to keep 
wy Company with each other, ſuch miſttet 
efforts on both ſides, as they appear to be 
the effects of that company, paſs without 
exciting any wonder; but when we conſi- 
der that in the Eaſt women ſhould take 
the trouble to decorate and adorn them- 
ſelves, when they are certain that theſe 
decorations and ornaments cannot be ſeen 
by the other ſex, we are aſtoniſhed. That 
women, however, do ſo, is an inconteſti- 
ble fact; and fo powerful in the female 
breaſt is the paſſion of being admired, that 
ſhould a woman, as it frequently happens 
in Aſia, have only once in twenty years a 
chance of being ſren and exciting that 
| paſſion, ſhe would every day during that 
time uſe every poſſible endeavour to put 
herſelf in a condition to do ſo. The Abbe 
Lambert, in his account of the manners 
and cuſtoms of the Eaſt, obſerves of the 
Chineſe women, that though they are cer- 
tain that they can be ſeen by none but 
their female domeſtics, yet they every 
morning paſs ſeveral hours in dreſſing and 


adorning themſelyes, 


Chineſe Trovcn the Chineſe are vas the 

-refemoſt regularly œcoOmical people on the 

e yet the dreſs of their women, and 
particular 


rly the ornaments of their heads, 
are ſtrong 8 of that love of finery 
and ſhow which has ever prevailed in the 
Eaſt. The head-dreſs of their ladies com- 
monly conſiſts of ſeveral ringlets of hair 

variouſly 
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variouſly diſpoſed; and every where orna- CH AP. 
mented with ſmall bunches of gold or fil- I | 
ver flowers. Some of them adorn their © © 
heads with the figure of a fabulous bird 

made of gold or a ver, according to, the 
quality of the perſon, which has a ace 
though magnificent appearance. Ladies of 
the firſt rank ſometimes have: ſeveral of 
thoſe. birds faſtened. together ſo as to form 
the figure, of a,crown, the workmanſhip 
of which is exquiſitely curious. Young 
ladies generally wear a kind of crown made 
of paſte board, covered with ſilk, and orna- 
mented, with pearls, diamonds, and other 
jewels; and on the top of the head a 
bunch of flowers, either natural or artifi- 
cial, in the middle. of which is ſtuck ſmall 
wires with ſparkling jewels faſtened on 
their points. .Such is the attention theſe 
women pay to the dreſs of their heads, 
though ſecluded. from all communication 
with the greater part of that ſex, whom 
they would naturally wiſh to pleaſe, by it. 
The dreſs of their bodies is of all others 
the moſt clumſy and inelegant, though 
often made of the richeſt, materials, and 
decorated, or rather loaded, with the moſt 
coſtly ornaments ; our readers, however, 
will form a better idea of it by looking at 


a Chineſe figure, than we could convey by 


* 


MM e oi 4 hd a PINE 

Iv that extenſive part of the Eaſt Indies Female 

formerly lupe to ,the Moguls, though dren 

women are, perhaps, more rigidly ms Indies. 
| | of - mM 
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eg than in China, yet we find the ſame paſ. 
— fion for ortiament ; their . 
made 
ſhape 


of the fineſt filks, richly flowered 
with gold and ſilver, and fitted to the 
witlr a of caſe and elegance, 
winch ſhews, that while they have taken 
nature for their model, their taſte in imi- 
tating her is far from being contemptible. 
About the middle they wear a pirdle ex- 
quiſitely embroidered, at the end of which, 
42 is 3 hangs a globe 
„ or a larg but their great- 
eſt attention — to be paid to their bair, 
which they dreſs in a variety of forms, as 


angies, creſcents, or in the 
gol 


tri 
re of ſome 
this is done by gold buckles and wires in- 
termixed with diamonds, and is a work of 
much time and no leſs dexterity, though 
after all, more eaſily demoliſhed than an 
head-dreſs of any other faſhion. Befides 
theſe tedious and expenſive methods, they 
have a leſs difficult and more common way 
of dividing their hair into treſſes, which 
flow with careleſs caſe upon their ſhoul- 
ders, and to which they tie precious 
ſtones, and little plates of gold; when 
thus dreſſed, to be able to move the head 
in ſuch æ manner as to ſhew to the beſt 
advantage all its fplendour and magnifi- 
cence, is a female art not leſs difficultly 
attained, than the proper management of 
the fan was formerly in Europe, or the 
taking ſauff witk fuch an air as to _ 


in tle, ag; . manner a fine g r- 
hand, and, a finer Gao Hinge 01 woe * 


Ir 7 ke” a cuſtom. time INI 6 2M and 
for women over the greateſt part of the poſe jew- 
world to pierce their ears, in order to hang uſed! 8 
to them ſome trinket, which either gratis ſome parts 3 
fied their vanity; or was fuppoſed to add te | 
ſome additional luſtre. to their charms ; 
but this cuſtom of giving, torture by a 
ridiculous inciſion, and adding a ſuperflus. 
ous.load: to gout ay has not been confined 
to the ears only, the ancient inhabitants 
of the Eaſt had noſe as well as ear jewels, . | | 
and in ſeveral, parts of the: world we find | 
the cuſtom continued to this. day. Jn 
ſome parts of the: Indies they pierce. one 
noſtril, and put into it a gold ring, in 
which is ſet the largeſt and Fineſt diamond 
they can procure; Our late adventurers in 
queſt of diſcoveries to the South Sea, met | 
x few: inſtances: of men who had ſomething 1 
like: a feather; ſtuck acroſs. through bot | 
noſtrils; and in New South Wales it was 8 
almoſt common for the men. to thruſt the 
bone of ſome animal; five. or. ſix inches 
long, and nearly: as thick as one's finger; 
through thein noſes;. which ſo filled the 
noſtrils;, that. they not only ſnuffled diſa- 
preeably, but were alſo obliged 3 8 


to keep: their mouths open for breath. 


10 We who, have hardly left 5 - | 
any. part of the body except the noſe with - | 
out. its particular ornaments and-deoorati- f 

ons, 


en r. ons, a noſe embelliſhed with jewels, or 
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. other trinkets, has an enceedingly groteſque * 
appearance; but this is only the effect of 10 
e.g veatly from which. the mind generally an 
imbibes the ideas of beauty, elegance, and . 

even of utility and neceſſity. Thus the on 


Hottentot is perſuaded that beauty is 15 
greatly augmented by a proper quantity of | 


ant 

ſe and urine. At Smyrna, the women Th 
imagine it conſiſts in a large, plump fat mi 
body, with prominent breaſts. to obtain it 
all which, they take a variety of medicines, the 
and uſe a variety of ſuperſtitious: ceremo- and 
nies. The Dutchman finds elegance in a ert. 
large pair of trunk breeches, the miſer uti- ſtan 
lity in that hoarded ſtore Which even lay 
though ſtarving he dares not make uſe of, BW 11: 
| and the man of faſhion. thinks his ; coach art, 
almoſt as neceſſary as the porter does his dreſ 
legs and his ſhoulders. That theſe things I 
really happen, we need but reflect on what WI rend 
we feel, on any remarkable change. of fa- tra 
ion; how uncouth, how. unbecoming ſome 
does the new one commonly appear, till it brilli 
is familiarized by cuſtom, and as, ſoon. as freq 
that happens, ſhould even the faſhion we a mo 
thought ſo much, preferable; to it return, chew 
we ſhould ſtand in need of the aid of cuſ· Euro 
tom to revive our former opinion of it. more 
; | 14 4rd oft mitt eng agree; 
Bur though both ſexes in ſome parts 5 5 
of the Eaſt Indics adorn their noſes, the * 
laces do not forget their ears alſo, which the }: 
they generally pierce as in Euro ©, and ſelves 
load with gold and jewels; they likewiſc his | 

ö ö FFF ; weal Vo; 
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wear various kinds of necklaces; bracelets, CHA 72 


and rings, many of which are of immenſe LL 


value” there, and would be ſtill more fo 
among us; nor are they content with ſuck 
kinds of dreſs and ornament as cannot bs 
miſtaken for nature, they apply themſelves 


| likewiſe to ſuch as nearly reſemble her, 
and may eaſily be taken for her work. 


They have a variety of paints, which they 
mix and lay on with ſuch dexterity, that 
it is exceedingly difficult to diſcover them 
theſe they apts to their cheeks, 
and to their eyes; they likewiſe paint the 
extremities of their nails, but in this in- 


ſtance, departing entirely from nature they 


lay on a fine red ſo thick, that on the 


ſlighteſt view it appears to be the wotk of 


art. But beſides the arts of ornament and 


dreſs, they have here, as in all other parts 
of the world, various other methods of 


rendering ' themſelves” agreeable; and at- 
trading attention. In Europe, a fine lady 


ſometimes draws the eye upon her by the 


brilliancy of her ſnuff-box; in Aſia, ſhe 
frequenfly accompliſhes the ſame end by 
a moſt liberal uſe of betel, which is a root 
chewed-by all ranks and conditions, as in 
Europe we do tobacco, and with which the 
more highly a lady is ſcented, the more 
grecaple- ſhe becomes to bee: admirers. . 


Bw beth is not the only thing. Vick 
the ladies depend on to 359 them - 
elves grateful to the ſenſes, they uſe for 


this purpoſe alſo a great variety of the 


Vor. II. M moſt 
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| 1 moſt coſtly eſſences and perfumes, whoſe 
wy aromatic flavour is brought to the higheſt 
perfection by an indulgent climate: and a 
vertical ſun. Of theſe they are ſo exceed- 
ingly fond, that the expence of perfumes 
often exceeds that of clothes and; jewels; 
for they are ſeldom without ſome per- 
flower, or fruit, in their hands; 
have none of theſe, they hold 
precious eſſence, which they, 
from time to time, ſprinkle on their gar- 

ments, although they are perfumed. afreſh 


every time they put them on. They have & 
likewiſe in the Eaſt a particular mode of « 
attracting our ſex by the voluptuouſneſs „ 
of their figures, by their manners, and by 0 
their converſation ; all of which are cal- 8 
culated to excite paſſion and deſire. A- 0 
the Balliaderes, or dancing girls of CY 
the Eaſt, we meet with a piece of dreſs, e 
or ornament, of a very particular nature. 4. 
To t their breaſts from growing too 1 
or ill-ſhaped, they encloſe them in 46 
made of excecding light wood, which ">; 
« 4 


— — together, and buckled behind; 


Sl 

LY 

" My 

well calculated to prevent the laxity in- At 


. duced by a hot climate, and while it thus 
preſerves the beautics of nature, it _ 


* SS EX * 
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not ſo much conceal them as to hinder © — 
the hea vings and palpitations: eee boenn eee 
from being ebe ere ey us dd nnn 
2 01-916 304 S198, 1) 2 
WII N wWe to ſurvey all Aſis, * | 
the whole of it wobld afford the ſtrongeſt _—_— | 
proofs of Eaſtern ſplendour and magnifi- eee 
cence z but we ſhall finiſh what dye had to iti. 
ay of it by a relation of the ſtate in which 
the Portugueze originally found Ormus, 
when they firſt ſailed into the Gulph of 
Perſia- The ſtreets! were covered with 
mats, and in ſome places with carpets ; 
© and'theilinen-awnings, which were ſuſ- 
pended from the tops of the houſes; pre- 
vented any inconvenience; from the heat 
of the ſun. Indian cabinets, ornament- 
ed with gilded vaſes, or china filled with 
* flowering" ſhrabs, or aromatic plants, 
* adorneditheir: apartments; camels, laden 
2 with-water; were ſtationed in the public 
« ſquares; Perſtan wines; perfumes; and 
* alli the delieacies of the table, were fur- 
e niſted in the greateſt ubuſidanee, and 
they had the muſic! of the. Baſt in its 
* higheſt perfection. Ormus was crowded 
iti beautiful women from all parts of 
OM Aſia, who were inſtructed from their 
* infancy in alli the arts of varying and 
"1M michl the pleafures of volup- 
A tuous lobe: univerſal-opulence, am ex- 
4 tenſi de commerce, a refined luxury po- 
- * liteneſv ãm the men) and gallantry im the 
s- „Womens e een attractions to 
* e this city the ſeat of pleaſure.” 
M 2 STRIKING 
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hk STRIKING as: this picture of Aſiatio 
wy Magnificence may __ in that ꝓart of 


9 which relates to female dreſs and orna- 
ment, it may be equalled, if not ſurpaſſed, 


by the inhabitants of Conſtantinople; who, 


being originally Aſiatics, brought with them 
from that country the manners and cuſ- 
toms which at preſent prevail among them. 

The Turkiſh dreſs of Lady Montague, 


her Letters, ſhews, that the ladies of Conſ- 


taſte, and that they know how to join the 


elegant with the ſplendid and uſeful; a 


circumſtance which appears ſtill more plain 


in the deſcription of the dreſs of the fair 


Fatima. But in that whieh ſhe gives of 


the habit of the Sultana, who had for- 
the favourite miſtreſa of the 


merly been 
Grand Signior, while we are ſtruck with 


the moſt coſtl ificence, | we rather 
form an idea of a woman loaded with the 
pageantry of ſtate, than: _— _ mh 


I Ok %% vas: vis 


Dreſs of Tuobon we: 8 88 W hs. 


tbe Turks who inhabit a part of Europe, yet 
men 5 before we: proceed to that continent in ge- 


view of the article of dreſs in America. 
Of all the with which we are 4 
yet acquainted, the inhabitants of this ex- 
— eu continent ſcem to be in general the 


oy ä nature, and to have made 


them- 


which we ſhall not deſcribe, as we preſume. 
the generality of our fair readers have read 


are far from being (deſtitute of 


neral, it will be neceflary to take a ſhort 


* n 1 


S 
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themſelves te the leaſt aſſiſtance by art. 9 P. 
In many places, feemingly but a little 
raiſed in the faculties of their minds above 
the beaſts of their foreſts, they have 
ſcarcely as yet become acquainted with 
the uſe of fire, of houſes, or of clothing 1 
and where they are acquainted with them, 
it is only in ſo imperfect a manner, that 
they do not derive from them half the 
advantages they do in other countries. In 
ſuch a condition, and ſituated in regions 
inhoſpitably barren; they have few mate - 
rials for dreſs, and ſtill leſs ingenuity to 
make uſe of them with propriety ;'as the 
appetite for dreſs, however, is viſible a- 
mong them, it frequent 2 exerts itſelf in 
forming the moſt groteſque appearances; 
even the women of Terra del Fuego, 
though content to be naked, are ambitious 
to be fine; and for this purpoſe paint 
their faces with a variety of colours; a 
circle of white commonly ſurrounds the 
eyes, and the reſt of the face is ſtreaked- 
with red and black, ſo variouſly diſpoſed, 
that ſcarcely any two are to be found 
alike; and beſides this, they wear brace- 
lets of ſhells and bones upon their wriſts 
and ankles): Either. content with: theſe 
unavailing trifles, or unconſcious of the 
uſe of any thing elſe, they ſeemed, 
ſays Lieutenant Cook, to ha ve no with 
for any thing more than they poſſeſſed 1 
nor did any thing which u offered ap- 
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— P. As the Americans are more the ohildren 


„of untutored nature, and conſequently 
have a greater fimilarity in their dreſs and 
ornaments than any other people, we ſhall 
deſcription of 


ſinguiſh the various tribes and 
nations from each other. There are few A- 
merican ornaments in more eſteem than 


and adorn them as highly as they can with 
beads and ſhells, taking care at the ſame 
diſpoſe their other s ſo as 


fn 


theſe, they -wear alſo pieces of deer- 
they tie to the outſides of 


LES 


and beads: of various co- 
Zut the legs are — 
— decorated with this 
of finery ; both ſexes are uently 
ſo loaded with ſhells from head to 
as to excite the laughter of tan Eu- 
This cuſtom of adorning them- 
with beads and ſhells may, however, 
be altogether the effect of oſtantation 
and love of finery ; beads: — ate 
their current money, and a perſc 
adorned, perhaps carries his whole | pro- 
perty about hit, the better tarſecure” it 
** being ftolen'or piundered. cn! 


+ 


mal 


ie 


11 


nennt t arenen 
— they were ſupplied with other 
:; the Americans of 


1 
ters; theſe the women make of buffaloes hair, 


garment 
them to the beſt advantage; be- 


and hang to them tortoiſe- 


gg zggrg ggg 


the Oren of their own . tying C HA P. 
them to their hair, to their noſes aud ears, ws 
with the fibres: of a deer's ſinew; but 
ſince our intercourſe; with them, they have 
uſed brass and filver rings for their ears 
and their fingers; beſides which, they 
faſten large buttons and knobs of braſs to: 
various parts of their attire, ſo as to make 
a tinkling when they walk or run. Both 
ſexes eſteem theſe ornaments of the 3 
diſtinguiſhing nature, and load themſelves 
with them in the —— of 
their rank and ability; ſo that our Buro- 
pean traders; judge of: the fortune of an 
American by tlie trinkets on the crown of 
his head, at his ears, wriſts, fingers, &c.; 
by the quantity of red paint daubed on his 
face, and by the finery at the collar of his 
ſhirt, if he happens to have one, verge is 
n from being n the aid 
Inn 31s 00 Ki 
| Avynoran: ene ame the; 1 or 
fame omamerits: are indifcriminately nſed tien of the | 
botli by the male and female ſavages, pet ne. 
they are not without their ſexual 2 "0 
tions of dreſs, as well as the inhabitants 
of civilized anatiojis:; The women bore 
ſmall holes in the lobes of the ears for 
their ear rings as in Europe; the hole which 
the men make for that purpoſe extends 
almoſt from one extremity of the external 
ear to the other. The men are frequently 
decorated with plumes of feathers and en- 
ſigns of war on their heads; the women, 
2 they ſometimes make uſe of fea- 
IM thers, 
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CHAP.thers, ſeldom or never wear them in this 
QA, manner, / The men are not frequently ſeen 
without fome of their warlike weapons, 

or the trophies of their victory: fa ſtened to 
various parts of their bodies, the women 

| ſrarcely ever appear armed but in cafes; of 
— and as rarely wear: any of the 
— Ac {vey Bs Y GN Otitis 47 


un toro; 


Stains in Sous — — 00 ente! 


— Ae with ſuch ornaments as are looſe and ea- 


Ornament 


fily detached from the body, have contri- 
Ahvage ved to ornament, or rather to disfigure, 
the body itſclf by inciſions, ſtainings, and 
paint. In ſeveral of the; iſlands lately diſ- 
covered in the Great Southern: Ocean, a 

of indelible ſtains are made in dif- 
ferent parts of the body, by certain mates 
rials which ſink into ſmall punctures made 
in the ſkin. In Otaheite, this operation ia 
called tattowing, and reckoned ſo eſſentially 
„that none-of»cither:ſex muſt be 
without "A eſpecially the women, who are 
generally marked in the form of a 2 on 
every part of their toes and fingers. But 
the part on which theſe; ornaments; are la- 
viſhed with the greateſt profuſion, is the 
breech; which, in both ſexes is ſtained 
with a deep black; and above that, as 
high as the ſhort rib, are drawn arches 
which take a lighter ſhade as they ariſe, 
and ſeem to be diſtinguiſhing marks of ho- 
they are ſhown by ee a 


ien oftentatious bree g bn Ab 
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gu on is almoſt the only mode of orna - HA. 
menting in this formerly unknown part 
of the globe; as to the dreſs, it differs lit- 

tle in the two ſeres, and conſiſts moſti of 
looſe garments, ſuch as we have already 
ſeen were l uſed by almoſt all nations in 
their rude! and unpoliſned ſtate. Pcoplie 
of condition, however, in Otaheite ate ciſ. 


— 


tinguiſhed, not as among the ancients, by 


their great variety of changes of raument, 


| butibyr:the:quantity: which:: ———— . T 


once; ſome of them having around them 


ſeveral wabs of their cloth each of eight» _ 


or ten yands long, and two broad, rand 
throwing a large piece looſely over all by. 
way of a oloak, r even two of theſe pieces, 


if they waſte: to nappear in extraordinary 


ſtate. . Thus the magnificence of unpo- 

liſhed nations: ſcems always to have exe: 

erted itſelf in quantity omy. Abraham 

dreſſed a whole calf, and: ſerved uit up at 

an entertainment to two angels. Jeſeph 

helped his brother Benjamin qt five times 

as much victuals as his brethren ; and the 

ſame idea of quantity only. ſeems to have 

been regarded in all the feaſtings of the 

heroes of Homer, and ſome other of tibhbe 

ancientd. As theſe diſtinctions of rank by 

the quantity of dreſs only, muſt be ex N 
I ye. troubleſome: in hot countries 

the ladies of Otaheite always uncovered». 

themſelves as low as the waiſt in the 

evening, throwin 8 off every thi ng with theo 

lame eaſe and freedom as our ladies would 

ot 4100; een s to e lay: 
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CHAP. lay afide a glove, cloak, or ſupernumerary 


may appear to us, that of 
ing 1 heads is hardly leſs ſo. 
—— wear upon them little 
— —- 
the es in, 

— of — plaited ſo 
to be thicker than ſewing ſilk, 
a mile or more in length, with- 
je knot x theſe they wind round 
in a manner that ſhows they 
void of taſte nor elegance, 

and ſprigs of evergreen 
to give them the "Vas 


? 


11 


Ha 


[457 


Ft 
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[ee 
1100 


I 


inft our ladies for the time they 
of à French 
„While even theſe untutored 
cannot be ſuppoſed to employ much 


twiſting — yards of rope round 


her beads, n 


51400 7 


Ws left our 3 28 9 


Nenne 

on the at thoſe periods of time, called the 

— = ſhall now-reſume them 
at theſe ich have only a little 
preceded Were we eto endea- 
vour a minute — of the. preſent 
like painting the — 
the a Proteus; both of which 


would 


1 
_" 53 ' #4 4+ ? wr £4,4v43 K F 
4 * of : N * 2 . * - * ** \ —_— oF ne * i 
; l = . : N * 
SINGULAR as this mode of drefling and 


ropean ſatiriſts- are apt to do- 
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would be changed long before mo. could gy 


finiſh- OUT talk. -We hal, therefore, con- 
tent ourſelves with a few Weg obſerva- 


ons on the ſubject; | * {Co A 5 4 1 


5869199 orAtRfusmner culling ies... 


As ee were ; mo: dd” 8 


their ſpirits broken by ill-ufage and op» 


in Europe, as; in ſeveral other 


— of the world, that love of finery, fa 


natural 10 the ſex; muſt have conſtantly 


operated in indveing them to draorate 
themſel ves in the beſt manner that the cir- 
eumſtances of the times could afford, or 
the faſhions of them dictate. But when 
ther revival of arts and ſciences began to 


poliſn the minds of our anceſtors, and to 


give birth to new. ideas; when trade and 
commerce: began to furniſihꝭ new materi-⸗ 
als, fon ithe more elegant modes of decos 
ration; the paſſions of the ſes for dreſt 
began alſo; to aſſume new! and unreſtrain 
able powers; and often hurried them to 
ſuch: unjuſtiſiable lengths, that; deaf to 


_ reaſpa, the embelliſhmenta which they 


thought were wanting, in order to make 
the ſame brilliaut appearance as their 


neigbbours, could not be diſpenſed: witjʒ 
thougli purchaſed at the price af reputa. 
tion, and the ruin of fortune. Greece and 


Roine had often ſuffesed by the ſame evil; 
and had often enacted ſumptuary laws to 
reſtrain it: ſuch laws: no became abfo- 
lutely neceſſary in. Europe and ſeveral of 
them were publiſhed by Henry Fourth of 
e, who ſaw, with regret, the women 

of 
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CHA Pof his exhauſted kingdom, exhauſting them. 
fs ſtill more in the love of finery and 
emulation of their ſuperiors. 'He was not, 
however, the firſt potentiate who had re- 
courſe to this method; ſeveral, both be. 
fore and after him, had publiſhed edits, 
the utmoſt limits of finery to 
which every rank and condition of life 


might proceed; and beyond which they 


were not to go, without re goes 4 im 
ſolves to a ſevere +. a0; 1H - We 
«HE 3 evi 

warn we coulider, fever 3 ener ſel 
the value of money was in the times we me 
are ſpeaking of, than at preſent, it will kn 
r, that women were much more ſee 

in their dreſs than at this period,” fo ha 
much declaimed againſt. In the fifteenth thi 
century Laura, the celebrated miſtreſs of thi 
the no lefs celebrated Petrarch, wore: on eſt 
her head:a filver coronet, and tied up her lon 
hair with knots of "jewels: Her dreſs, cer 
*© ſays the Author of the life of Petrarch, int 
* was magnificent z but, in particular, ſhe the 
*. had filk gloves brocaded with” gold ;” nat 
though at this time ſilk was fo ſcarce, that hac 
a pound of it ſold for near four pounds f bal 
ſterling, and none but the nobility were 1 
allowed to wear it. Women of inferior 7 
rank wore crowns of flowers, and other- 75 
wiſe dreſſed themſelves. with all the mag - the | 
and 
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A Mos extenſive acquiſition to the ma- OH AP. 
terials of the toilette, as well as to the Ii 8 
cleanneſs and convenience of the men, 5 88 
had now been introduced this was linen, vew ma- 
a N terials for 
which had been known in Europe before, greg and 
only as a outioſity 3 or at moſt as a decor ornament 
ration of the moſt elevated and opulent, , e, 
but now was coming into general uſe: 
cambries and lawns: ſoon. followed, as an 
improvement; and after theſe, fine laces 
were invented, of which women, almoſt; 
ever ſince, have ſo. much availed them 
ſelyes. The art of weaving ilk, ſo as to 


make garments, had, for ſome time, been 


known; but that of making it into ribands, 
ſeems not to have been yet invented; they 
ha ve ſince, however, become ſo general, - Þ 
that they make an indiſpenſable part of 
the dreſs of every female, from the high- 
eſt to the loweſt ſtation. Diamonds had 
long been known in the Eaſt, and ſome 
centuries hefore this, had been introduced 
into Europe; but they had not attained 
the art of poliſhing them; and in their 
natural ſtate, or with the little {kill they 
had in dreſſing them, they did not ſhew 
half their luſtre“. It was not long after, 
e een nds 6d ee however, 


7 FE > 38:30 - +3 '} 


They preſerve, in the. treaſury, of, St. Denis, a claſp. . 
of the mantle which the kings of France uſed. to wear on 
the day of their coronation :* this piece is very ancient; 
and has what is called, four natural points. There is 
likewiſe, in the ſame treaſury, a relic almoſt as ancient, 


„ - 


and adorned with eight natural points; but all theſe ſtones ' 


are ſmall, black, and no way agreeable to the eye. Theſe, 
and ſome others, preſerved in the cabinets of the curi- 
1 | ous, 
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CHAP. however, that the art of poliſhing them, by 


— 


means of their on duſt, and ſo givi — 
them all their diſtinguiſhing brilliancy, wa 
diſcovered. All theſe, and ſome others of 
leſs importance, were acquiſitions to the 
Nock of female ornament, and rendered 
the buſineſs of the toilette a matter that 
ired more time, as well as more taſte, 
than it had ever done before. From the 


fifteenth century, to the preſent time, the 


variations of female dreſs and ornament 


have been more owing to the inconſtaney 
of manners, and inſtability of faſhion, than 


to the addition of any new materials. 
From America, ſcarcely ' any thing has 


been added, but feathers 0 furs; the 
laſt of which, as one of the beſt deferices 


from the cold; have been uſed in all 


northern countries time immemorial. 


Tuoogb, in the milder climates, they are 


now introduced as an article of luxury; 
and a value ſet upon ſome of them as 


— rs as that of _ en e or 1 * 


An Linds *© 

of oran- an 

— happened in dreſs, from the fifteenth to 
the time 

of Crom- 

well. 


— it is not our - intention to give 
account of all the changes that have 


the — ee ; yo en was one re- 


rope, fully and that 
the art of giving-it a proper 


_ poli: — was far from being that brilhant, 


and a ineſtimable jewel, which jt is at Hat pre, when 
— on fam tu 5 ame 0 
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volution which. happened to it, under the e HA: 
protectorſhip of Oliver Cromwell, that we 
cannot paſs by. Almoſt every religion, 
which had been promulgated, previous to 
that of Chriſtianity, had interwoven, in 
its very eſſence, a number of ceremonies, 
where grandeur and magnificence were 
oſtentatiouſly diſplayed. Theſe religions, 
therefore, inſtead of diſconraging, rather 
encouraged ornament and finery. But the 
Author of the Chriſtian. ſyſtem, having 
taught by his example, as well as his doct- 
rine, the utmoſt plainneſs and ſimplicity, 
it, in time, became faſhionable for ſuch of 
the members of that ſyſtem, as had more 
zeal than underſtanding. to exclaim, in the 
bittereſt; terms, againſt every ſpecies of | 1 
dreſs that had any other object in view i 
than to cover ſhame, and defend from the | 1 
cold. This rage of turning all things into 9 
the moſt primitive ſimplicity, ſeemed ri- | we 
time that the Protector began to make 
ſome figure in England. During his ad- 
miniſtration, it triumphed over ſenſe, rea- 
ſon, and even decency. - Women were 
then in ſo much diſgrace, that they were 
denied all kinds of ornament; and even 
the beauties heſtowed by nature, were con- 
ſidered as criminal diſad vantages to the _ 
fair poſſeſſors, and ſufficient motives to 
induce every Chtiſtian to ſhun their com- 
panp; becauſe it was impoſſihle to be in it 
JC ˙¹ꝛm ) 


1 I * 


be C3 : | 


cn P. Tut pulpits often echoed the following 
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my cntiments, that man being conceived in 


fin, and brought forth in iniquity, is a 
ſlave to the fleſh, till regenerated by the 
ſpirit; that it was his complaiſance for 


woman that firſt wrought his debaſement, 


never occupy 


ing; nay, ſome 


that he ought not therefore to glory in his 
ſhame, nor love the fountain of his cor- 


ruption; that he ſhould not marry on ac. 


count of love, affection, or the ſocial joys 


of wedlock, but purely to increaſe the 


number of the ſaints, which he ſhould 
himſelf in doing - without 
prayer and humiliation, that his offspring 
might thereby avoid the curſe, Such be- 


conſidered as ariſing from original guilt, 


and beauty avoided as an inſtrument in 


the hands of Satan, to ſeduce the hearts 


_ of the faithful; even the women them- 


ſelves caught with the . unnatural , conta- 
ion, laid afide the ornaments of their 
and endeavoured to make themſelves 
appear diſguſting by humiliation and faſt- 
them were ſo much 
afraid of ornaments, that they even con- 
ſidered clothes of any kind as tending to 
that purpoſe, and one, full of that idea, 
came into the church where Cromwell 


into 
in the condition of our original mo- 


ſat, 
ther hefore ſhe plucked the fig-leaf, that 
ſhe might | 


Burt 


ing the notions inſtilled into the people, the 
moſt virtuous emotions of nature were 


. A dd I Te EE as FE oe. 


as ſhe faid, a ſign to the 


"TYRES 


1 WOMEN,” hp 


Bor as the human 
fy the more viclently in the oppoſite, , 


direction, the more forcibly they have The pat» | 


been bent; the reſtoration" Was no : ſoviale ons take 
brought wbour; khan all” this public en- gre dhee- 
thifiaſin vaniſhed,” and elegance of dreſs tion. 
and levity ef manners ſoon became more 
_ the faſhion than ſſovenlineſs and puritan- 

im had been before Pleaſure became 
the uni ver ſal object, ant the pleaſure of 
love took" the” lead of all others; but 
beauty unconneQed with virtue was the 
object of this” love, it was therefore void 
of honour or morality, in conſequence” of 
which, female virtue robbed” of its re. 
ward, became leſs inflexible;: wet: s 4 "total 

neracy of manners enſued. a 


Nei nenen t Herts £8 ri et 


I. 7 country: Ane inde Dates 
che direQtion" of taſte and judgment, it drefs in 
is ſo contrived as neither altogether} to og 
conceal, nor altogether to diſtover, the and coun- 
desdties of the female form. This genes rie. 
ral rule, however, has not been without 
etteptions ; in every ebuntry eirthuſiaſtie 
prieſts, "antiquated" prudes and women 
outrageotifly virtaous, Have muffled them. 
ſelves Ne Egyptian mummies, and e. 
claimed in the bitterneſs of their hearts 
agattiſt the naktedtieſs of the reſt of the 
world“; while'on the other hand, women 
Wo H. ty 915 eee en hee eckt 108 
e PET 


* In the latter: nh of the fourteenth ao 3 


of the order of St. — who had acquired great re- 
0 putation 
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CHAP.of lefs rigid principles, and thoſe aban. 
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proſtitution, throwing aſide all 
decency, ſeem to wiſh that the whole fe- 
male toilette were reduced to the original 


fig-leaf : ſome nations too are leſs delicate 


in this reſpect than others; the Italians 
French have ever been remarkably 
while the Spaniſh have fallen into the 


; 
- 
J 


inning of the laſt century dreſſed 
light thin ſtuffs, that not only the 

the body, but even the colour of 
in, might eaſily be ſeen through 
at this day, perhaps owing to 
their climate, the dreſs of their 


i 


441 
$1 


women is hardly more decent than 


of our common proſtitutes. The 


5 


rench ladies are but little lefs diſtinguiſn- 


| 


ed for their looſeneſs of dreſs than their 
the Italians; almoſt the only 
is, that more light and fantaſtic, 
they have flown with greater rapidity from 
one faſhion to another. In the fourteenth 


— hey appeared half naked at pub- 
lic blies, and in the public. walks 
dreſſed fo much like the men, that they 
could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from them 


but the voice and complexion ; ſuch 
have been the modes of dreſſing in 


putation for piety, declaimed ſo ſucceſsfully at Pavia againſt 
5 the times, that many ladies renouncing 


ted to them. 
every 


extreme. At Venice, the ladies 


Italy and France, as to endeavour to ſhow | 


, appeared in all the fimplicity which this ſup- 
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every charm which can with any tolerable . 
degree of decency be diſplayed. While 3 


in Spain, where the ſpirit of chivalry is 
hardly yet extinguiſhed, and where the 


women conſequently ſtill retain a little 
of the romantic dignity which was an- 
nexed to it, ſo far from ſhowing their 


nakedneſs, they have hardly as yet con- 


deſcended even to ſhow theis faces to the | 
| ne 115 


E aha; Seach dion mow: 1 
the lead of the Italians in all the fantaſtic 


fripperies of faſhion, it would ſeem that 


the Italians were formerly not leſs noted 
for it. Petrarch deſcribing their dreſs in 
his time ſays, who can behold the ſhoes 
« with pointed toes, ſo long that they 
„ will reach to the knee, head-dreſſes with 


e wings to them, the hair put into a tail, 
t the foreheads of the men furrowed with 


ei thoſe: ivory needles with which the wo- 
« men faſtened: their hair, and their ſto- 
© machs ſqueezed by machines of iron.” 

The pointed ſhoes and machines of iron 
were more unnatural, and conſequently 
more ridiculoos, than any fantaſtic faſhi- 
on wh ich ys 8 in Sgt a wars 


age. 8 


As the acid pct of Areſs is evi- ;. Contte- 


dently meant to heighten the beauties of 3 


nature, nothing can be more evident than England. 


that it ſhould always coincide with her 


| deſigns, wherever ſhe is not defective or 


N 2 luxuriant. 
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loxariant. Such we preſume are the ideas 
trac taſte, but. ſach, however, have not 
always been thoſe adopted by the leaders 
of faſhions. Towards the beginning of the 
preſent century, it ſeems to have been the 
prevailing opinion, that nature had made 
the 


which, the ſtiffeſt ſtays were laced 
on in the tighteſt manner, left the young 
ladies ſhould become clumſy, or grow 
crooked. Towards the middle of the cen- 
tory, it began to be diſcovered, that be- 


ſides the uneaſineſs of ſuch a ſituation, it 
frequently produced the very effects it was 


intended to prevent; phyficians and phi- 
loſophers now declaimed againſt flays, and 
they were by many laid aſide. with ſuch 
abhorrence the faſhion took quite a 


mothers had been all in the wrong, and 


nearly fo large as it ought to have been; 
but the ladies ſupplied this defect ſo well 
with clothes, that about the years 1759 
and _ every woman, old and young, 
had | of being big with 
child. In ten or twelve years the taſhion 
| to take the oppoſite direction again, 
and ſmall waiſts are now eſteemed ſo great 
a beauty, that, in endeavouring to pro- 


cure them, women have outdone all the. 


efforts of their grandmothers in the be- 
inning of the century. Such have been 
revolutions of the waiſt within theſe 
fifty years, thoſe of the form in general 
Hoi we 


ale waiſt greatly too large; to re- 


different turn. We difcovered that our 
that nature had not made the female waiſt 


ns  A4u&& Da ** 2 


we pretend not to delineate; we cannot O A * 
help, however, obſerving, that were we 
to copy nature, We ſhould think the gen- 

tle tapering and uprightneſs of a female, 
contributed not a little to the beauty- 

and elegance of her figure; but as nature, 

it ſeems, has erred here alſo, our ladies 
endeavour as much as they can to deſtroy. 

this kind of elegance, by whalebone and 

cork. | | | | 85 


E 


i. Tye revolutions of the breaſts and 
ſhoulders have not been leſs confpicuous: | 
than thofe of the waiſt; about'the begin= 0 
ning of the century, it was highly indecent 
to be naked two inches below the neck; 
about the middle of it, ſne was dteſſed 
in the higheſt taſte who ſhowed the great- 
eſt part of her breaſts and ſnoulders; ſome 
years afterward; every female of what 
ever condition was muffled up to the chin; 
at preſent that mode is diſcarded, and the 
naked breaſts and ſhoulders begin again 
to appear. As we have already feen, that 
in all countries women have been parti- 
cularly ſolicitous about the ornament and 
' dreſs of their heads, ſo in ours theſe have 
been an object of ſo much attention, that 
the materials employed, and the variati- | 
ons produced by them, are beyond our 
power to deſcribe ; we ſhall only, there- | 
fore, obſerve in general, that the head-: 
dreſs of the preſent times has a near re- 
ſemblance to that which we have already 
delineated as uſed by the ladies of ancient 
| £ | R ome, 
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CHAP.Rome, and conſiſts of ſo much wool, falſe 
IL „hair, pomatum, paſte, quilts, combs, pins, 


curls, ribbons, laces, and other materials, 
that the head of a modern lady in full 


thing more than one-t ird of 'the length 


of her whole figure; we muſt, however, 
obſerve, in Juſtice to the ſex, that ſuch* 


modes of drefling are not 
peculiar to them alone ; 3 the men have 
not been leſs rapid in their changes, 
nor have theſe changes been proofs of a 
more — taſte, or a more ſolid Judg- 
ment. | 


. We ſhall conclude theſe eee 
on dreſs and ornament with one of the 
moſt extraordinary inſtances of legiſlative 
——— that ever contributed to de- 
ent fe that mag, y. — have al- 
— — that hair was frequently 
inſt kom the N and 

— ＋ was in 12 days of Cromwell con- 
ſidered as a ſubject of diſgrace. The 
gloomy emigrants who fled from England 
and other — about that period, to ſeek 
in the wilds of America a retreat, where 
=_ might worſhip God according to their 


among other whimſical te- 


mote, carried to their new ſettlements an 


antipath inſt long hair, and when the 
— 2 — — to publiſh a code of 
laws, we 2 the following article as a 
l of it: © It is a circumſtance uni- 
* yerſally 2 that the cuſtom 


« of 


dreſs is, when ftanding, commonly ſome- 


fy 
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« of wearing long hair, after the man- AA 
t ner of immoral perſons, and of the ſa- — 
« vage Indians, can only have been in 
% troduced-into England, but in facrilegi- 

% ous contempt of the expreſs command of 

«* God, who declares, that it is a ſhame- 

5 ful practice for any man who has the 

t Jeaſt care for his ſoul to wear long hair: 

« as this abomination excites the indigna- 
4 tion of all pious perſons, we the ma- 

* giſtrates, in our zeal. for the purity of 

« the faith, do expreſsly and authentically 

tte declare, that we condemn the impious 

* cuſtom of letting the hair grow, a cuſ- 

tom which we look upon to be very in- 

te decent ard diſhoneſt, which - horribly 

« diſguiſes. men, and is offenſive to modeſt 

and ſober perſons, in as much as it cor- 

© rupts good manners; we, therefore, be- 

« 1ng juſtly: incenſed againſt this ſcanda» 

te lous cuſtom, do deſire, adviſe, and ear 

* neſtly requeſt all the elders of our con- 
« tinent zealouſly to ſhew their averſion 

« from this dilſous practice, to exert all 

* their power to put a ſtop to it, and ef- 
* pecially to take care that the members "Wy 
their churches be not infected with it; 

e in order that thoſe perſons who, not- 

* withſtanding theſe rigorous prohibitions, 
| « and the means of correction that ſhall- 
. -#* be- uſed on this account, ſhall ſtill per- 
4 « {iſt in this cuſtom, ſhall have both God 
and man at the ſame time againſt them.“ 
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2 on Bor beſides the methods of ornament 


1 — dreſs common almoſt to all nations, 
—_— women of Europe have a variety of 


others, by which they endeavour to attract 
the attention and attach the heart. Among 
theſe we may reckon every genteel and 
ite female accompliſhment, ſuch as mu- 
drawing, dancing, to all which we 
that ſoftneſs of body 

| mind, the radiance that ſparkles 
eyes, and the melody that flows 
their tongue, their unaffected mo- 
and: the nameleſs other qualities 
fo eminently diſtinguiſh them from 
women who are educated only to 
— miniſters of pleature, 
— | 
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C HAP. MI. 
Of ιν. 
ings, than love; while anger transforms 


us into furies, and revenge metamorpho- 
ſes us into fiends, love awakes the moſt 


oppolite ſenſations. While benevolence 


warms our hearts, and charity ſtretches 


out our. hands, love, being compounded 


of all the tender, of all the humane and 
diſintereſted virtues, calls forth at once all 


their ſoft ideas, and exerts all their good 
offices . The declaration of this ſocial 


and benevolent paſſion to the object that 
inſpires it, is what we commonly call court- 


L The reverend Mr. Sterne, author of Triſtram Shandy, 


uſed to ſay, That he never felt the vibrations of his heart 
ſo much in uniſon with virtue, as when he was in love 


and that Whenever he did a mean or unworthy action, 
on examining himſelf ſtrictly, he found that at that 
time he was looſe from every ſentimental attachment to 


* 


ſhip, 


385 


0 F all that variety of paſſions which ſo c HAP. 
differently agitate the ao: breaſt, none, 

work a greater change on the 
none more dulcify and expand the feel- love. 


XXIII. 
ſentiments, Idea of © 


—_— TH E HI 8 T OR . 
CHAZ. ſhip, and the time of this courtſhip, not- 
; 22 — net the many embarraſſments and 


uneaſineſſes which attend it, is generally 
conſidered gs one of the happieſt periods of 
human life, at leaſt ſo long as it is _— 


by hope, that pleaſant delirium of t 
Tuovon the declaration of a paſſion ſo 


virtuous, fo benign and. gentle, as that 
ich have now deſcribed, ſeems to 
| honour -on the breaſt in 

is harboured, that neither ſex can 
ve any occaſion to be aſhamed 

it z yet the great Author of nature, 
hroughout the wide extent of his ani- 
appears to have placed the 
aſking in the male, and that 
the female. Nor, when we 
man, has it ever been known a- 


that a rape has been committed on 


any other methods than ſuch as were 
gentle and ſoothing. Man however, that 


luctant female to his hated embrace; and 
though he has not anywhere by law, de- 
prived women from reſiſting ſuch illicit at- 
tempts, yet he has gone very near to it; 
he has in many nations, from the earlieſt 
antiquity, deprived them of the power 
of rfafing ſuch a huſband as their dhe 
or other relations choſe for them; thereby 
taking from them what the Creator 15 all 
0 OF things 


e ſoul. 


the moſt ſavage and ferocious ani- 
or that ſhe has been attempted 
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things had given them, as a common right CH 


with the females. of all other animals, and 


daſhing at once courtſhip, and all the deli- 
cate feelings and pleafures attending it, out 


— 


of exiſtence. = 


Tarovenr it is preſumable, that the mu- 
tual inclination of the ſexes to each other, 
is, in each, nearly equal; yet as we con- 
ſtantly ſee the declaration of that inclina- 
tion made by the men, let us enquire, 
whether this is the effect of cuſtom, or 
of nature? If what we have juſt now 


obſerved be a general fact, that only the 
males of all animals firſt diſcover their paſ- 


ſion to the females, then it will follow, 
that this is the effect of nature: but if, on 
the other hand, it be true, as ſome travellers 
affirm, that, in ſeveral ſavage countries, the 


female ſex not only declare their paſſions 
with as much eaſe and freedom as the 


male, but alſo frequently endeavour to 
force the male to their embraces, then it 


will ſeem to be the effect of cuſtom, Cuſ- 
tom, however, that whimſical and capri- 
cious tyrant of the mind, ſeldom ariſes out 
of nothing; and in caſes where nature is 
concerned, frequently has nature for her 


baſis. Allowing then that it is cuſtom; 


which in Europe, and many other parts of 
the world, has placed the right of aſking 


in men, by a long and almoſt uninter- 


rupted poſſeſſion; yet that very cuſtom, 
in our opinion, may fairly be traced to na- 
ture; for natute, it is plain, has made 


? 
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CHAP. man more bold and intrepid than woman, 
KR... bes ſuſceptible of ſhame, and devolved 
| _ him almoſt all the more active ſcenes 
life ; it is, therefore, highly probable, 
that, conſcious of theſe qualities, he at 
firſt aſſumed the right of aſking ; a right 
to which cuſtom has at laſt given him a 
kind of excluſive privilege, 


Conntthip TAKING it for granted then, that the 
is ancient eclaration of the ſentiment of love, is a 
ried en by privilege of the men, founded on nature, 
and fanQified by cuſtom, the various modes 

| ____ of making that declaration by them, and 
of accepting or refuſing it by the women, 
were we able to give a perfect account of 
it, would make one of the moſt curious 
and entertaining parts of this- hiftory, and 
equally furniſh matter of ſpeculation for 
the fine lady and the philoſopher. We 
can, however, exhibit but little of this 
entertainment, while we treat of the an- 

_ cient inhabitants of the Eaſt; who, ſtran- 
to ſentiment and delicacy of feeling, 
t a bride with the fame diſpafſionate 
coolneſs and deliberation, as they would 
have done an ox or an aſs; and even in 
the review of the other nations, hiſtorical 


information doeg not enable us to make it 


ſo complete as we could wiſh, : 


Wr Abraham ſent Eliezer, his ſer- 
| vant, to court a bride for his ſon Iſaac, it 
appears from the ſtory, that ſeutiment was 
_ entirely excluded ;- that Abraham had ne- 


yer 
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yer ſeen Rebecca, knew not whether 9 
perſon and temper were agreeable, 
whether the young couple would be 3 


with each other; and that the only motive ö 
which determined his choice was, becauſe 


ſhe was his relation. We do not fo much 
as hear, that Iſaae was eonfulted in the 
matter; nor is there even a ſuſpicion, that 
he might refuſe or diflike the wife which 
his father had ſele&ed for him; circum- 
ſtances which afford the - ſtrongeſt proof 
that, in thoſe days, love and regard had 
but little or no exiſtence: they likewiſe 
teach us, that the liberty of choice in ma- 


trimony was more reſtricted among the Iſ- 


raelites than the neighbouring nations; 
for Laban, the brother of Re becca, did 
not ſeem to chuſe for his ſiſter, as Abra- 


ham had done for his ſon ; but aſked her, 


after Eliezer had made his propoſal, Whe- 
ther ſhe would go with the man? And 
the manner in which ſhe conſented, ſhews 
us, that it is to art and refinement: we 
owe the ſeeming reſerve'of modern times; 


and not to honeſt and untutored nature, 


which is never aſhamed to ſpeak the ſen- 
timents of virtue, oY "4 will" 80. anſwer- 
ed ſhe. 


From this PRE? of the manner in \ whith 
Rebecea was ſolicited, we learn two things, 


which throw much light on the courtſhip 


of antiquity : the firſt is, that women 


Were not evurted 3 in perſon by their lovers, 


Vie by u pony; whom he, or his parents, 
 Ceputed 
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CHAP. deputed in. his ſtead: the ſecond, that 
| theſe proxics did not, as in modern times, 


endeavour to gain the affeQions of the la- 
dies they were ſent to, by enlarging, on the 
and mental qualifica- 


ificence of the preſents made to 
their relations. Preſents have 
the earlieſt ages, and are to this 
the mode of tranſacting all kinds of 
buſineſs in the Eaft. If you go before a 
, to aſk any favour, or even to re- 
quire what is your due, you mult carry a 
yoo with you, if you wiſh to ſucceed ; 

that courtſhip having been anciently 
negociated in this manner, it is plain, that 
N. . conſidered. in the ſame light 


iable buſineſs, and 
— of ſen ſentiment, and 4 the 
per. however, that J Fan did 
ng to the cuſtom of the times, 


the example of Iſaac his father, 
bride by proxy: he went to viſit 
ſon, 


n it ſomething very — eg Lovers, 

generally, either are cheerful, or endea- 
vour to aſſume that appearance; but Jacob 
drew near 
his 
this 


TE 


, and kiſſed Rachel, and lift up 
and wept. How a behaviour of 
{ ſuited the temper of an Iſracl- 


\ that a nn lover would 


make 


ir lovers; but by th richneſs 


in the times of primitive ſim- 
we know not; but may venture 
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gure in the eyes of a modern 
ton. In the courtſhip, however, or rather 
purchaſe of à wife by Jacob, we meet 


he found that he was not poſſeſſed of mo—- 
ney or goods, equal to the price which 
was probably ſet upon her, he not only 


condeſcended to purchaſe her by labour 
and ſervitude, but even ſeemed much diſ- 


appointed, when the tender-eyed Leah was 


faithleſsly impoſed upon him, inſtead of 


the beautiful Rachel; for whom he again 


ſubmitted to the ſame term of ſervitude 


he had done before. In the courtſnhip of 


Sechem alſo, we find that his choice, was 
ſtrongly determined by love; but then 
his paſſion did not, as one would have 
thought the moſt natural, effuſe itſelf into 


the boſom of the object beloved. He ap- 


plied to the brethren of Dinah, making 
them advantageous offers for the poſſeſſion 
of the perſon of their ſiſter, regardleſs to 


all appearance: of her heart. Aſk me 


never ſo much dowry, ſaid he, and I 
* will give according as you ſhall ſay 
* unto me. But when we- conſider, that 


in the times we are delineating, wives 


were only looked upon as a kind of ſupe» 
rior ſlaves, and not as the ſocial compani- 
ons of life, and the equal ſharers of good 
and bad fortune; we-ſhall eaſily perceive, 
that ſentiment in the choice, and recipro- 
cal affection in the bargain, were not ſo 


191 
make but a ridiculous and unengaging fi- CH A P. 
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CHAP.neceſſary as in our times, when the caſe is 
ns Rey Wane...” 


Cifls W laid it down before as a general 
— rule, that the declaration of love was at 
court the all times, and in all countries, the pecu- 
men. vilege of the men; but as all gene- 
rules are liable to ſome exceptions, 
there are alſo a few to this. An Iſrael- 
itiſh widow had, by law, a power of claim- 
ing in marriage the brother of her deceaſed 
Huſband; in which caſe, as the privilege 
of the male was transferred to the female, ſo 
that of the female was likewiſe transferred 
to the male, he had the power of refuſing; 
the refuſal, however, was accompanied 
with fome mortifying circumſtances, the 
woman whom he had thus ſlighted was to 
come unto him in the preſence of the cl- 
ders of the city, and to looſe the ſhoe 
from his foot, and ſpit in his face, To 
man, by nature bold and intrepid, and in- 
veſted with unlimited power of aſking, a 
refuſal was of little conſequence ; but to 
wornan more timid and modeſt, and whoſe 
power of aſking was limited to the brethren 
of her deceaſed huſband, it was not only 
. an affront, but a real injury, as every one 
would conclude, that the refuſal aroſe from 
ſome well-grounded canſe, and every one 
would therefore ſo neglect and deſpiſe the 
woman, that ſhe could have but little 
chance for a future huſband ; hence, per- 
haps, it was thought neceſſary to fix ſome 
public ftigma on the daſtard who was fo 
85 ungallant 
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ungallant as not to comply with the addreſ- CRAP. 
ſes ofa woman. A cuſtom ſomething ſimi Wa 
lar to this obtains at preſent among the Hu- 
rons and Iroquois; when a wife dies, the 
huſband is obliged to marry the ſiſter, or, in 
her ſtead, the woman whom the family of 
his deceaſed wife ſhall chuſe for him: a 
widow 1s alfo obliged to marry one of the- 
brothers of her deceaſed huſband, if he has 
died without children, and ſhe is ſtill of an 
age to have any. ExaQly the ſame thing 
takes place in the Caroline iflands; and 
there, as well as among the Hurons, the 
woman may demand ſuch brother to mar-. 
ry her, thongh we are not informed whe- 
ther they ever exerciſed that power, 


In the Iſthmus. of Darien, we are told 
that the right of aſking is lodged in, and 
promiſcuouſly exerted by both ſexes ; who - 
each, when they feel the paſſion of love, 
declare it without the leaſt hefitation or 
embaraſſment; and in the Ukrain, the ſame 
thing is ſaid to be carried ſtill farther, and 
the women more generally to court than 
the men. When a young woman falls in 
love with a man, ſhe is not in the leaft 
aſhamed' to go to his father's houſe, and re- 
veal her paſſion in the moſt tender and pa- 
thetic manner, and to promiſe the moſt. 
ſubmiſſive obedience, if he will accept of 
ber for a wife. Should the inſenſible man 
pretend any excuſe, ſhe tells him ſhe is 
reſolved never to go out of the houſe till 
he gives his conſent, and accordingly tak- 

Vo. II. 0 ing 
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_fay, I will 


_ _ only, 
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i: oh obſtinately refuſes her, his caſe be- 
comes. exceedingly diſtreſſing; the church 


is commonly on her fide, and to turn her 
provoke all her kindred to re- 


out would 
her honour; ſo that.he has no method 


venge 
left but to betake bimſelf to fight till ies 
n et; 


From the ſtory of Sampſon and Delilah, 
it would ſeem that the power of aſking a 


8 in was even. denied to 
the . Iſrael; Sampſon ſaw in 


Tk a woman of the. daughters of the 


Philiſtines who was beautiful, and he came 
and told his father end his mother, and ſaid, 
I have ſeen a woman of the daughters 
aof the Philiſtines, now, therefore, ſk ber her 
for me to wife. Upon his father and 
mother ſtarti ſome « „ he did not 
; uſe of the pow er lodged 
in my on hands to obtain her, but repeat- 
ed, Get her for me, for ſhe pleaſeth me 


well.“ Had it been a cuſtom for their 


F men in thoſe. days to have courted 

For themſelves, it is hi hl probable, that 
on their firſt objedion, = would have 
F to Delilah 3 in perſon, inſtead of ap- 
_ plying again to his father and mother af- 

Toe: a egal, nor was his application to 
his parents, for their advice and conſent 
D len not have he 
b me, ow. i 1 me er 


= 
6 1 
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up her lodging, remains there; if he 
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_ - From the ages we have ho 
neating, where the ſacred reco 
forded us theſe = hints 5 court - Loye 
ſhjp, we have ſcarcely any thing more on *292g 
the ſubject; till we come to the hiſtory of _—_ 

the Greeks. Among the ancient inhabi- a ſenti- 
tants of the Eaſt, women were ſo little ſeen agu 
by the men, that they had but few oppor= 
tunities of raiſing in their boſoms that com- 
poſed ſentimental feeling which we mo- 
derns denominate love, and which cannot 
properly ariſe from a tranſient glance; 
when they were accidentally ſeen, they 
only raiſed that animal appetite,, which 
naturally rages ſo ſtrongly where it is in- 
flamed by the climate, and whetted by a 
thouſand obſtacles, and Which, in ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, ſcarcely has any choice in its 
object; hence all the obliging offices of 
gallantry, and the tender ſenſations of 
courtſhip; were in thoſe periods entirely ;- 
unknown; and as marriage was for the 
moſt part an act of bargain and ſale, where 
the woman, in conſideration of a price 
paid for her to her relations, was made a 
ſlave to her huſband, the men did not ſtudy 
to pleaſe, but to command and enjoy. If, in 
the periods we are now conſidering, we 
meet with any thing like ſentiment between 

the two ſexes, it was in thoſe illicit a- 
mours which depended ſolely on the parties 
themſelves; in ſuch caſes, they ſometimes 
attempted little flights of gallantry, and 
uſed mutual endeavours to pleaſe, becauſe 
neither party was a ſlave to the other, 
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oN. and their connection was the reſult of their 


sn choice, and not of a bargain made for 
them without their conſent, and perhaps 


without their knowledge. 


Fg ALTHoucn ſcarcely any of the brute 
animals will fight in order to force their 


a bride, an 


early me- females to their embrace, yet all of them, 
tbodek even the moſt weak and timid, will exert 


— nerve in order to drive away or de- 
ſtroy a ſucceſsful rival. Whether this is 


hardly to be gained but by fighting to ac- 


quire, or kept but by fighting to main- 


tain it; and a woman being conſidered as 
„it was no uncommon mode of 


courtſhip, when there was a plurality of 


lovers, to fight for the poſſeſſion of her 


allo. As ſociety began to improve, and 


fighting became leſs faſhionable, this bar- 
— 


ny | 
lover being obliged to fight all his rivals he- 


fore he could get | ang of his miſtreſs, 


it became the cuſtom for the competitors 


oF 


o 
= * 
. 


perly the paſſion of revenge, or of ſelf. 
ve, is not our province here to enquire; 
we only obſerve that it ſeems to be a prin- 
ciple ſo univerſally diffaſed through anima- 
ted nature, and fo peculiarly ingrafted in 
man, that the hiſtory of all ages bears the 
moſt ample teſtimony of its exiſtence. 


Don inc the rude and uncultivated ſtate 
of ſociety in the carly ages, property was. 


began to decline, and, inſtead of one 
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tacles inſtituted for that purpoſe; a cuſtom CHAP. " 

„ ras 0&2 6: RIOT [| 

which, as we ſhall have occaſion to ſee af- by 

terwards, continued long to govern the . 

manners of uncivilized nations; and in 1 

compliance with which, it was common for [! 

5 kings and other. great people, when they? A} 

had a daughter to diſpoſe of, to give notice ms 

| toall ſuch young men of quality, as deſign- TH 

ed to be competitors, that they might re- 1 

air to their courts and caſtles, in order to 1 

ſhew their ſkill and dexterity in exerciſes 3 

and in arms; when the prize of beauty 1 

* "was generally awarded to him who had 1 

1 excelled all the others. But as this method * 

5 was frequently productive of feuds and | 

þ animoſities, which ended not with the [> 

. lives of thoſe between whom they firſt be- 18 

gan, but were handed down from one ge- | 

| neration to another, ſtained with murder Al 

and with blood, treaties of marriage by | 

5 bargain and ſale, agreed to by the relations 1 
. of the parties, marked the further progreſs 


ok civil ſociety; many revolving ages ſaw 
the ſocial partners of our joys and ſorrows 
trafficked for in this cool and diſpaſſio- 
nate manner, and many parts of the world, 
yet ſtrangers to friendſhip and to love, ſtill 
retain the deſpicable method; and it is on- 
ly where the joys of liberty and of freedom 
ſhed their benign influence, that. courtſhip 
is an act of inclination and of choice, end. 
ing in the joining together the hearts as 

well as the hands of the contracting par- 
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CHAP. Waar we have now obſerved concern- 
ing the manner of courtſhip, was too much 
— the caſe 1 - ray ay earlier 
periods ir - hiſtory, their love, if we 
— may call it ſo, was only the animal appe- 
tite, impetuous and unreſtrained either by 
. cultivation of manners, or precepts. of mo- 
rality ; and almoſt every rtunity which 
fell in their way prompted them to fatis- 
. that appetite by force, and to revenge 
obſtruction of it by murder. When 
they became a more civilized people, they 
ſhone much more illuſtriouſly in arts and 
in arms, than in delicacy of ſentiment and 
elegance of manners; hence we ſhall find 
that their method of making love was 
more directed to compel the fair. ſex to 
a compliance with their wiſhes by charms 


un. 
— — 


and philtres, than to win them by the 
nameleſs aue era good ofice of 


| As the two ſexes in Greece had but lit- 
tle communication. with each other, and 
a lover — _— 2 with an op 
portunity of telling his paſſion to his miſ- 
treſs he uſed to 'diſfover it by inſcribing 


the walls of his houſe, on : 
the trees of a public walk; i 


ves of his books; it was cuſto- 
— 1 1 alſo to deck the door of the 
* where his fair one lived with flowers 
to make libations of wine 
inkle the entrance with 
iquor, in the manner that was 


9 Fr i | q 
i 


* 
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- raiſed at the "temple of a Gar- C HAP. 
n janda were of great uſe among the Greeks — 
r in the affairs of love; when à man untied 
e his garland, | it was a declaration of his 
- having been ſubdued by that paſſion; and 
y when a woman compoſed a pron it 
5 was a tacit confeſſion Per the ſame thing: 
h and though we are not informed of it, 
— we may preſume that both ſexes had me- 
8 thods of diſcovering by theſe garlands, not 
n only that they were in love, but en 
J ms bn gt Re it was ee | 
| TH Yeh: 
d DG Sven were + thei common methods of dif. Greeks 
d covering the paſſion of love, the methods ufed hi- 
AS -of- ptofecuting 15 were ſtill more extraordi- oe Pg 
0 nary, and leſs reconcilable to civilization 8 | 
Is and to good principles; hen a love affair amr 
6 An tbe proſper in the bands of u Grecas, 
a he did — to become more en- 

| gaging in his manners and perſon, he did not 

| | laviſh his fortune in preſents, or become 
t- more obliging and aſſiduous in his addreſſes, 
d but e had recourſe to 3 
4 and philtres; in compoſing and diſpen 
. of which, the hn er Theſſaly Rm 
1 teckoned the moſt famous, and drove a 
n 'trafſie'in! them of no inconſiderable ad- 
K, vantage! Theſe potions were given by 
o- the women to the men, as as well as by the 
1 men to the women, and were generally 
rs ſo violent in their operation as for ſome 
* time to dopeive the perſon who took them 
th of ſenſe, and not uncommonly of lite: 
as their ebmpoſition- was a variety of herbs 
d of © 'the * ſtrong and Virulent nature, 


Which 
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H AP. which we ſhall not mention ; but herbs 


were not the only things they relied on 
for their purpoſe, they called the produc. 


tions of the animal and mineral kingdoms 


to their aſſiſtance ; when theſe failed, they 
roaſted an image of wax before the fire, 
repreſenting the object of their love, and 
as this became warm, they. flattered them- 
ſelves that the perſon repreſented by it 
would be proportionally warmed with love. 
When a lover could obtain any thing be- 
longing to his miſtreſs, he imagined it of 

advan and depoſited it in the 
earth beneath the threſhold of her door. 
Beſides theſe, they had a variety of other 
methods equally ridiculous and unavailing, 
and of which it would be trifling to give a 
minute detail; we ſhall therefore. juſt take 
notice as we go along, that ſuch of either 


_  fex as believed themſelves forced into love 


by the power of philtres and charms, com- 
monly had recourſe to the ſame methods 
to di themſelves, and. break the 
theſe enchantments, which they 
— operated involuntarily on their 
inclinations; and thus the old women of 
Greece, like the lawyers of modern times, 
were employed to defeat the ſchemes and 
[tions of each other, and like them 
too, it is preſumable, laughed in their 
ſleeves, while they hugged the gains that 
aroſe from vulgar credulity, Oy eint 


In this manner were the alfaire of love 
and carried on among the Greeks, 


but we have great reaſon to apprehend | 
' | | t at 


401 this was the manner in which unlaw-CHA ÞP. 
ful amours only were conducted, for the — 5 
Greek women, as we have already ſcent, 

had not a power of refuſing ſuch matches 

as were provided for them by their fathers 

and guardians; and conſequently a lover 

who could ſecure theſe on his ſide, _ | 
always ſure of obtaining the perſon of 
miſtreſs 3 / and from the complexion of the 
. times, we have little reaſon to Lappoſs 
- that he was ſolicitous about her © eſteem 

f and affection. This being the caſe, court- 

: ſhip between the parties themſelves: could 

. have little exiſtence; and the methods we 
have now deſcribed;- with a variety of 
others too tedious to mention, muſt have 
been thoſe by which they courted the 
unwary female to her ſhame and diſgrace; 
and not thoſe G which they Rte the 
chaſte bride to cir e L 


Tas" Mon: wot borrowed ich — "CIR 
their cuſtoms from the Greeks, alſo fol- ans Ro- 
lowed them in that of endeavouring to 
conciliate love by the power of philtres 
and of charms; a fact of which we have 
not the leaſt room to doubt, as there are 
in Virgil and ſome other of the Latin 
poets ſo many inſtances that prove it. 
But it depends not altogether on the teſti: 
mony of the poets ; Plutarch tells us, that 2 
Lucullus, a Roman general, loſt his ſenſes, * 
a _— POO 's Aud wr Caligula, 
a | M5; according ä 
| . A the notien of 105 85 and St is at ue 
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to Suctonius, was thrown into 
one which was given 
dnia; por hea too, 


:n thei 
love; but in what manner they addreſſed 
ves to a lady they intended to 
has not been handed down to us, 
and the reaſon as we ſuppoſe is, that om 
— — pr 
had no — power o ties 
282 rpoſe was it then to ap- 
them for ir conſent ? * were 
pPerpetu 


ian, giving his daughter, his dier, 


his ward, i but we do not 
one _—_ inſtance of being told 
bridegroom applied to 


intended 
for 


her conſent ; a circumſtance 
» as women in the 
the Roman empire had ariſen to 
, and even to a 1 _ 


i 


1 w 


callantry and unlawful 


tly the Roms de 


- ww a << @ a co. om ca uu. 
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| Trnoven: wives were not. purchaſed. a- 
mong the Celtes, Gauls, Germans, aud 
neighbouring nations of the North as they 
are in the Eaſt, they were nevertheleſs a 
kind of ſla ves to their huſhands; but this! 


ſlavery was become ſo familiar by cuſtom, 


that the women neither loſt their dignity 


by ſubmitting, nor the men their regard 


by ſubjecting them to it; and as they 
often; received portions with their wives, 


203 
CHAP. 


XXUL 


— 
Courtſhip 
of the an- 
cient in- 
habitants 
of the 

North. 


and had ſo much veneration for the ſex in 
general, we ſhall be the leſs ſurpriſed to 


find, that in courtſhip they behaved. with 
a; ſpirit-of gallantry, and ſhowed a degree 
of engine to which the Greeks and 
Romans, who called them Barbarians, ne- 
ver arrived; 5 n with getting 
poſſeſſion 400 perſon of his miſtreſs, a 
as: lover 1 5 never ſatisfied without 


the ſincere affeRion of het heart, nor was 


his miſtteſa ever to be gained but by ſuch 
methods as plainly indicated to her, the 


0 man. olige 

Tun * Scandingvian women were 
natürally chaſte, proud, and ſcarcely leſs 
emulous of glory than the men, being 
conſtantly taught to. deſpiſe ſuch as ſpent 


their youth in peaceful obſcurity, they 
were not to be courted: but by t e moſt 
aſſiduous attendance,” ſeconded by ſuch 


warlike atchie vements as the cuſtom of the 
country had rendered neceſſary to make 2 
man en of his miſtreſs. On theſe 


tendereſt attachment oY _ © moſt reſpect. | 


1 
1 
2 
— 
| 
- 
1 
1 
17 
| 
; 
*Þ 
1 
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CHAP.accounts, we frequently find a lover ac- 


XXIII. 
ng the objet of his paſſion by a mi- : 
| — 1 Sy circumſtantial detail of all his , 
exploits, and all his accompliſhments. Kin 
Lodbrog, in a beautiful ode Wanne 
fo himſelf, in memory of the deeds a 
| of his 88 gives a VER Re of I 
this. a 
ht with Wurde fays bs: 1 
: in I ſaw ten thouſand f 
* of my rolling in the duſt near a l 
i 


2E of England. A dew of 
diſtilled erg, our ſwords, the ar- 


* rows which” flew" in ſearch' of the hel- 
= = mo, bellowed” through the air. The 
ure of that day, was equal to that 
« « bf claſping a fair viegin in my arms. 


. ht with ſwords : a oun 
A march early to the conflis 
* . arms, man ſhould attack man, or 
* bravely reſiſt him; in this hath always 
ay confiſied the nobility of the warrior. 
to the love of his miſtreſs, 
to be dauntlefs in the ar aud of | 


«ſwords. 


„ Wr fought with Cords i in fifty nd 

1 one battles under my floating banners. 
. From my early youth I have learned 

c— the ſteel of my lance with 

es but it is time to ceaſe.” Odin 
* hath ſent his to conduct me to 

8 * his — Tam a going to be placed - 

WF the 


* He who aſpires 
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« life are rolled ei 


133 po} many of tha fame HO 
arc the. exploits. ſung by king Regner. 
In another ode of Harold the valiant, of 
a later date, we find an enumeration of 
his exploits and accomphſhments joined 
together, in, order to give his miſtreſs .a- 


favourable idea of him, but from the 


chorus of his. i we learn that he _ not 
ſuccerd. | ; | 


« My . have. * the tour of Sis. 
“ cily.; there were we all magnificent 
«* and ſplendid ; my brown veſſel, full of 
“ mariners, rapidly rowed to the utmoſt of 
* my wiſhes; wholly taken up with 
« war, I thought my: courſe would never 

* ſacken, _ . Aa Autun em ee ſors: 

4 me. ;;71 

F In my 000 1 2 with the peo- 
ple of Drontheim, their troops exceed- 
* ed ours in number. It was a terrible 
* conflict, I left their young king dead 
t on the field, a Apt a Ruſſian maiden ; 


Oo en me. 


cc One dpi we were det; Nevins: I. -- 
4 veſſel, a ſtorm aroſe and ſwelled the 
< ſea, it filled the loaded ſhip, hut we 
. ede geared it out ry : thonee I form- 
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of the hap ieſt ſucceſs, and 


a, = 1 to ns ex- 
* erciſes, I fight 1 I fit firmly 
on horſeback, I am inured to ſwim- 
« I know how to run along the 
« cates, I dart the lance, and am ſkilful 
at the oar, and yet a Ruſſian "tes 


=® ſcorns me. 


« Can ſhe deny, that young and Jove- 
* ly maiden, that on the day, when poſted 
* near a city in the ſouthern land, I joine 


* battle, that then I valiant! handled my 


arms, and leſt behind me laſting monu- 


* ments of 222 ä 


* maiden ſoorns 
Arne 


* Norway, where the inhabitants handle 


* their bows to well; P uid- 
ing my ſhips, the dread of peaſants, 
among the rocks of the ocean, and far 
ä habitations' of men. I have 
all the ſeas with my veſſels, 


en ſcorns me. 
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They allo Bz$1Drs theſe 3 of evarting; or 


wed . Aſpiring to the good graces of the fair, by 
andincar= arms and by arts, ＋ ancient Northerns 


— wiiow. had ſeveral others, and among theſe it 


would ſeem charme' and 'incatjtations were 
_ reckoned not the leaſt powerful. Odin, 
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« requires 
* yer—lIF. you would bend your miſtreſs 
to your paſſion, you -muſt only go by 
3 NINE 10 ſee her; when a thing is 
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and whom they afterwards. worſhipped. as D 
their 1 tity; lays, in one o his 
diſcourſes: | 7 | | 


* : 


« Is I e to ow love and aka fax 


* vour of the chaſteſt virgin, I can bend 


« the mind of the ſnowy armed maiden, 
« and make her yield ee to 85 w_ 
« fires, 5 


1 know a meide S 1 will never 
cc loſe, it is to render myſelf * be- | 


_.. loved of my mien. 


g « Bur. 1 . one l 1 will never 
& impart. to a * female except my own 
« ſiſter, or to her whom 1 hold in 1 


« arms, Whatever is known only to one's 
* ſelf 1 is ee of n value.: 


ts the. Hava-Maal, or ſublime diſcourſes Directions 


of. Odin, we have ſame ſketches of direc- how to 
courtwith 


tions how to proceed in courtſhip, fo as to fucceſa. 
be ſucceſsful without the affiſtance of any 
charm or. ſecret. — 


« He who would make 
« himſelf; baton: * a maiden, muſt en- 


c tertain her with fine diſcourſes, and 
offer her engaging eee he muſt 
iſe 


© alſo ineeſſantly praiſe her beauty. —Ilt 
ſenſe to be a ilfgl 10— 


ee” = SM known | 
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who firſt taught them their mythology, Wi 
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— nor to a third perſon; amn | 
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young women Of the nations we 
are- omifdering, nat relying Aan what 
fame had reported ann, 
ſitans of their lovers. frequently deſired 

toe themſelves: the, Witneltehofe them; 
and Ur young men were hotoleſs: eager 
in ſtining every opportunity; to =_ 
their. deſires. This is abundantly proved 


by an anecdote in. the hiſtory: on barles 


and Grymer, twh kings of Sweden! Gry. 


mer, 2 youth early diſtinguiſnedꝭ in arms, 


ho well Rnar how to dye quis qord 
hs tithe blond of his enemies ot ru]mOver 6 
* the - cragey mountains, to; uteſtle to 
<:play: at cheſsg trace the motiuns of the 
„ and tro far from him heavy 
« weights,: frequ fhewrd his ilæilb in 
* chamber of the damſele before the: 

* king's lovely daughter; deſirons of ac- 
„iu her regard, „ e 
** dexterity in his v 
he had rey: me-afvevd ö 
he: 
*_vcntured'' to make this demand z Wilt: 
* thou, O :fair ' pridceſs, if 1 _— 
* the king's conſent; accept — 
* huſband t To hst thg's ſhe! + ori 
< plied; 'Þ-muſtinot make thatiehoice::my- 
elf, but go thou and! offer thebfuint 
« propoſal to my father. The ſequel of 


the ſtory informs:ws, that:Geymer;acvord-" | 


— his — to the king, who 
anſwered 


infortred- him in a rage, vic ke he CH A a 
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had learned indeed to handle his arms; yet . 
as he had never gained a ſignal victory, 
nor given à banquet to the beaſts of the 
field, he had no pretenſions to his daughter, 
and concluded by pointing out to him, in 
a neighbouring kingdom, a hero renowned 


in arms, whom, if he could conquer, the 5 
princeſs ſnould be given him: that on 


waiting on the princeſs to tell her what 
had paſſed, ſhe was greatly agitated, and 


* in the moſt ſenſible manner for the 


ſafety of her lover, whom ſhe was afraid 
her father had devoted to death for his 
preſumption ; that ſhe provided him with 

a ſuit of impenetrable armour and a truſty 
fonts with which he went, and having 
ſain his adverſary, and the moſt part f 
his warriors, returned victorious, and re- 
ceived her as the reward of his valour. 
Singular as this method of obtaining a fair 
lady by a price paid in blood may appear, 
it was nat peculiar to the northerns; we 
have already taken notice of the price 


which David paid for the daughter of Saul, Singular = 
and ſhall add, that among the Sacæ, a 1 


people of ancient Scythia, a cuſtom ſome- 


thing of this kind, but ſtill more extraor- 
dinary, obtained; every young man who 
made bis addreſſes to a lady was obliged | 
to engage her in ſingle. combat; if he van- © 
quiſhed, he led her off in triumph, and 


became her huſband and ſovereigu; if he 
conquered, ſhe led him off in the ſame | 
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that the ancient-northerns placed 
their principal Felicity in-4ho-enjoyment 
of courtſhip and of love, as they compared 
even the pleaſures of vanquiſhing their 
enemies to this laſt, as to the higheſt 
poſſible ſtandard of pleaſure... It likewiſe 
that, inſtigated by ſentiment, and 


appears, 
aSuated by freedom, they made applica- 


tion firſt to the object of their wiſhes, to 
know whether they would be agreeable to 
her, before they would proceed to ſolicit 
the conſent of of parents 0 relations 0 
ments which with no ſmall -. 

of luſtre, even through that ſcene of Rid 
— in 1 were ay 65-44 


complaiſant than the men when th ca 
ſented their addreſſes to the fair, ſo 

thing could be more haughty or — 
mined than the anſwers — behaviour of 
ſuch ladies as did not approve of their 
ſuitors. Gida, the daughter of a rich 
Norwegian lord. when courted by Harald 
Harfagre, ſternly anſwered, that if he 
aſpired to the merit of her love, he muſt 
ſignalize "himſelf by exploits of a more 
extraordinary nature than any he had yet 
3 nor was ſuch a reception pe- 


_preceding ———— & 


eee hls, and 


culiar to her, it was the cuſtom of the 
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contributed to render ſuch a cuſtom ne-. 
ceſſary; for beſides the perſonal ſafety of 
a wife; depending ſo much on the proweſs 


only road toriches ou to honours, and oven 


meaſure: upon he Polls taken in the ex · 
curfions of war. But their haughty be- 
haviour was not entirely vonſined to words; 


to affitm it; that when a ſuitor had gone 


them, 3 diſpleaſed with his: 
formance, th 
upon his wiſhes; inſtead of a vetbabfe 
yg ſometicbes aroſe haftily, ſnatched: the 
ams from his hands, and ſhewed' hit that 
they "could handle them with much more' 
dexterity than himſelf; a reproof which 
not only mortified all his vanity, but im- 
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it is ſuppoſed,” though we do not venture 
through the exerciſes of his arms Rr - 
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appears, that the ancient northerns placed 


of courtſhip and of love, as they compared 
even the pleaſures of vanquiſhing their 
enemies to this laſt, as doe the Higheſt 
poſſible ſtandard of pleaſure... It likewiſe 
that, inſtigated by ſentiment, and 


would proceed to ſolicit 
of parents or relations; ow: 

ments which with no ſmall 

of luſtre, even through that ſcene of 5 

— in 9 2 7 were u e 
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As. nothing could nn 1 and 
x complaiſant than the men when th = 
ves, ſented their addreſſes to the fair, ſo 
thing could be more haughty or — 
mined than the anſwers — beha viour of 
ſuch ladies as did not approve of their 
 fToitors. Gida, the daughter of a rich 
Norwegian lord. when courted by Harald 
Harfagre, ſternly anſwered, that if he 
aſpired to the merit of her love, he muſt 
fignalize himſelf by exploits of a more 
extraordinary nature than any he had yet 
3 nor was ſuch a reception pe- 
culiar to her, it was the cuſtom of the 
times, 
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actuated by freedom, they made applica 
tion ſirſt to the object of their wiſhes, to 
know whether they would de agreeable to 
her, before they 
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„„ manners in 4 meaſure HA. 
contributed to render ſuch W ne- — 
ceſſary; for beſides the perſonal ſafety of 
a wife; depending ſo much on the proweſs 
of the man ſhe married, valour was the 
only road to riches and to honours, and even 
ſubſiſtenee frequent! depended in a. great- 
meaſure 1 poils taken in the ex- 
curſions o But their haughty: be 
haviour ** 1 to words; 
it is ſuppoſed,” though we do not venture: 
to affitm it; that When a ſuitor had gone 
through ''the' exerciſes of his np owe of 3 
them, and when diſpleaſed with his: . 
formance,” ra ihe re ut a ne 
upon his wil inſtead of à verbal fe 
oy ſometimdes aroſe haftif fnatched 2 
arms from his hands, and fe wed bim that 
they "could handle them with much more 
dexterity than himſelf; a reproof which 
not only mortified all his vanity, but im- 
eternal lenge wat W OPM 2 
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OE this 7 .of the c prtſhi 
of the inhabitants of the North, 7 is e 1 
to ſee, that they were, in this reſpect 
leaſt, far advanced beyond tbe ſavage 5 
barity of many nations now exiſting; 
among wbom marriages are commonly 
coniracted with little previous attachment, 
and as little regard to the mutual inclina- 
tion of the parties for each other. ; $4- 
vages, in general, not being determined to 
marry for any attachment to a particular 
woman; but becauſe they ſind that ſtate 
neceſſary to their comfortable, ſubſiſtence, 
and conformable: to the; faſhion, of theit 
country, are not ſolicitous who ſhall become 
their wives ; and, therefore, commonly 
leave the choice of them to their parents 
and relations; a method which exc)udes 
all the joys, and all the pains of coutt- 
. ſhip, ftom their ſyſtem. But as this is 
not univerſally the caſe in ſavage life, 


ve mn. cond. ev the man- 
ner 
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ner in which they addreſs the females, C HA. 
whom they have en as "the: EY of — 


their W, £39264 


"Ti Werden * aſking in -courtihip p; as Methods 
well as method faking in \ along | ſome of, be "pg 
the tribes of American-Indians, is the moſt ang 
ſimple that can poſſibly be diviſed. Wü 
the lover goes to viſit his miſtreſs,” he only ge 
begs lea ye to enter her hut by ſigns; 
which having obtained, he goes f in, and ſits 

down by her in the moſt reſpedful ſilence; 
if ſhe ſuffers him to remain there with 
interruptionz her doing ſo'ris Sonſenting 

to his ſuit; ahd they go to — 8 
without further ceremony: but if the 
lorbf has hny thing given him to eat or 

drink, it is arefuſal ; though the woman | 

— tor ſit by him till he has finiſhed | 

his repaſt; - after hien he retires in ſi- 

lence. In Canada, cburtſhip is a ſtranger 

ts that ey reſerve; and ſeeming ſecrecy, 

which politeneſs” has introduced among 

the inhabitants ef vivilized nations. When 
a mat And wWothat meet, though they ne- 
ver fa yeah other before; if he is capti- 
vated withlheros charms, he declares his 

paſfion im the politeſt manner and ſhe, 

Wich the fame heneſt ſimplicity, anſwers, 

Tes, or Ne, Without further deliberation. 

I WAS formerly @'cuftom, among the Bra- 
Lilians; that as ſoon as a man had flain an 
enemy, he had a right to court à bride; 

dit that duſtom is now aboliſhed; and the 
Autor is obligec to aſl the — —_— 

girl's 
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The Joner: is thand 
— depute his mother, ſiſter, 
relation; and from any of 
them th ſoft, tale may be; beard, withon 
offence to NING or to ö 
are. ihe dener iche 8 
vage nations, regulate the affairs 
_ cuſtoms which: ſhew, that, 


The lower 
-who:iphabit Ma ſſachu- 
; Bay, { bave | barrowed- { their. adeas, 
| from the Indians, or brought thei! 
ſome of thoſe countries from a 
5 — 1 * 
| When man -falls-in; love 
—— 2 he firſt prapoſes his con- 
| ditions to het — —ę—ę con- 
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ä — approve repairs 
their hou _ evening in: order'to 
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her fide“ If te ſuffers the light to re. 
main . is a denial, and he is oB. 
Nd do rotive; " eke ont mort 5.00 gh 
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| — Wee wwiel the Buropeat Women of 
colonjes in Americs,” We ſhall mention Penſylva- 
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go'to bed togerheralls ;"-bir without fi SCRA 
ping themſelves naked: to avoid ſcanda 1 
ib they arten pleaſed with each other, the 


. bans are publiſhed, and they are Warri 


wi out delay; /if not, they part, and 
never fte one another more; un- 
Jeſs; as it ſometimes happens, the woman 
ſhould -be: with child; when the man is 
obliged to marry her, under Pain of ex- 
communication,” This has à great be : 
lance'to alcuſtom uſed in ſome places by 
the ſavages, where a lover goes in the 
night to the hut of his mi eſs ſteals 
filently in,> lights a match àt the fits, and 
cautiouſly approaches her bed, holding the 
match before him; if ſhe" blows it oüt, it 
is a ſign of her approbation; and ſhews 
that ſhe" wiſhes the affair to be tranſacted 
in darkneſs and ſecrecy: : he takes the hint, 
and immediately lays himſelf down by 


another ſingularity in the behaviour ef nia car. 


away their 


lovers in Penſylvania * Wich ſhewys thut lovers to a 


the women have not even that degree 9 — 
delicacy; which we have juſt now” ne 
them poſſeſſed of in ſavage life: when 
two 9997 — lovers meet with any re- 


eoppoſition” from! their" friends, 
"together an horſeback; the 
fore; and the man behind 


her: 
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;ithey-preſent;them- 
— — to hom ſhe 
IL thas the has run away with her 
lover, and has brought hin there to be 
married : ſo ſolemn an avowal, the magiſ- 


rate is not at liberty to reject, and they are 
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2 mankind, - that love is the moſt 
ol. ſource of invention c and that in 
8 caſe tho. imegination of- a woman is 
_ till, more. fruitful, of invenuon and expe- 
dient than that of a man Hagrecably o 
«this, we are told, that the women af the 
iſland of Amboyna, being cluſely watched 
on all occaſions, and deſtitute of che ar 
"o, writing ; by which, in other places, 
the ſentiments are con veyechat any diſtance, 
have methods of making known their in- 
| dlinations to their lovers, and of fixing aſ- 
with them, by means of noſe- 
— and plates of fruit ſo diſpoſed, as 40 
- convey their ſentiments in the moſt expli- 
eit manner; by theſe means their courtſnip 
is generally carried on, and by alzering the 
diſpoſition of ſymbols mado d uſe of, they 
contrive to ſigniſy their refuſal, with the 
ſame exp licitneſs as their approbation. In 
. ſome of "tho. _—_— iſlands, when a 
his affection, like the 

Te —— from time 10 time to her 
2 7 —y upon ſome, muſical inſtru- 
gives conſent, ſhe: comes out 
88 and they 3 of ma- 


2 trimony 


2 
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teimbny between tbem a ig After u teil- Nfg. 
—— of theſes kind of. wa e. 

does not appear, it is acdeniab; And the 
diſappointed-lover: is obligec to deſiſt⸗ % 

Asse 201: &WOYR 15; 21561, 0} 5.221189 
3 WI chall ſee afterwards! When we come Delicate 
to treat of the matrinioniuÞ compa; trat, can. 
* ſme places, the ceremony of marriage ſhip. 

ww tyiag the g arments of the ydung 
nu — 2 — x. emblem of that di- 
a e ought to bind their! affeQions © - 
and intereſtsic This ceremony has afforded _. _ 
4 Hint core dovers to explain their -palfiùbn 
toſtheir miſtreſfes, in ich wot ante lige ge 
manner wwithaut the! help of ſpereli or the -. 
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d polſibrlit ruf offending the Hiceſt dehedby. 
rt A lover in theſe parts, he is tos modeſiito 
5, drelarehimſelf, Lin: thtfirt:opportudity | 
©, he can find of fitting: down byihiS HIS, 
n- andi tying / this gartaontitothers; u the 
il manner that is practiſed aiti the"eeteitiohy 
le- of marriage: if ſhe pefrits him t6fnſtithe 
40 knot, wirhout any interri ption; and des 
li- ae nip cut or les ſt iti fhe rey 
\ ves cher vn ſont q Hi the Toofes/it} 4 buy 
he ye it again do ſome other de When 
ey the mays prove more pfSñtiews ß but if 'the 
the cuts it, Bis chopes aré blalied for eV fr 

In „ 00145dG1qge&Ha63. 2% nie s 
na Borubthele daſt- mentioned euſtottio re 
the a peanlian:eoatſds © Baſt #hd hey ar altpſt 
her the only ones we can find in theſe en- 
fu- ſibe regions concerning eanrtſhip; that are 
out . worth relating ; for where the two ſeres are 
ma- ee PINIRTAy witt-carti-vilibr, 


ony it 


as THE 'HTSTORY 
nav. it. is impoſſible there ſhould be any court. 
5 — where the venal btride — — 
her till more venal parents to be the ſlave 
and not the -of her huſband; 
neither are of the feelings neteſ- 
ſary for the delicately =" ga FOOT 
— ſtate of wedlooks g 


DAL *63 * 1 


wherever women are free and indepen- 
dent, they are addreſſed by the mon in the 
manner that is ſuppoſed will be moſt plea - 
232 to them; where they are not free, 
1 the only care of the men'is to >pofſeſ. 
agreeable ſion of their The Authortof na- 
10 them. —— 2 beuu. 
man is frequently capti- 
i ht; -but as man is 


— IXL 
a leis 
de does not yn com 7 infirivate' itt. 
Kl inte the — appro be firſt 
'but muſt do it 
of little 3 and attentions to pro- 


dee objec an 
they take the greateſt delight: des 
of the politer countries 3 


Pomp, and pageantry. In Amerida; they 
red paint; and among the frigid Lap- 


r 


s attrbctius animal, 


by la long train 


e 


. 


elſewhere, - theſe are /providency) „titles, 


n 


beads, ſhells, and enormous quantities 


landers 
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RON ies the place of all. CHAP. 
A Lapland Joh Wy eng gr little re. I, 
gard to beauty, virtue; or accompliſhments, | 
hut only to the quantity of rein-deer poſ- 

ſeſſod by the object of his choice; and ſhe 
and her relations pay as little regard to 

any thing conoerning him, but the quanti- 

ty of brandy with enen he treats A 
Wem W ene 33 Bly , =.» 


Fe 


100 FAHLLE > 


_ Taxdelicaey. of 'A 1 lad; We ry js lere 
not in the deaſt hurt by , drunk as how ma” | 
often as ſhe can procure liquor, would be naged.” 

wounded; in :the:;moſt; ſenſible. manner, 

ſhould de deign at firſt» to liſten to te 
declaration: of a lover; he is therefote ob- is 

liged to employ a;match-maker to ſpeak;for I 

bim; and this match-maker muſt ne ven go 1 

emptyrhanded and of all other preſents, $f 

that which moſt infallibly ſecures him a fa. | 

ere reception, is chrandx. Having. by 

the .elaquenge of this,:: gained leave to 

1 — — the:loyer along with him; andi being, 

together with the lovers father or other 

neareſt male relation, arti ved ati the houſe 

where theidady reſides, the father and | 
maich- maker are invited-to: walk in, but | 
the lover muſt wait: 57 — ently at the door 

till farther: ſolicited; The parties, in the 

mean time, pen their ſpit to the other 

ladies of he family, not forgetting ta 

employ, in »their- favour; their irreſiſtible 

advogate brandy, a liberal. diſtribution of 

which is reckoned the ſtrongeſt proof af 

E. * 9 When they have 


all 
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N dr ell been warmed 
the 1 

" is brought ao cy lt ag 
— 2 the family, and 9 6. 
parta heir cheer, though at this No 
ger” pat Yay indulged with @ fight 'of 
27 3 but. if he is, her ſalutes; her, 

— ts of rein-deer-ſkins, 
_ . — — yer Ag 
2 — time giving ber · lo 
85 go ont, ſhe ſoon ſteals after him, 


no more that modeſt 
affected to appear in che loves 
company. The. 
now ſolicits for. the com minen ef (bi 


wiſhes : if ſhe is filent, -conſtry 
' 5 it is 
————— 
. bs broke off for oven, 0 WD Fe bh 
— @bGrend;: abi on 1 
7 _ obſerved; that. | 
land 22 leſs *. y Sing 
_ $ - anxious: — 2 
men, for which man y- reaſons — | 
ak The themſelves to the intelligent 
he. women of n 


40 


xy of their emdaſſyn but 2 


— praiſes. of the lover they mes 
— of his — 


and 


wv _ "Ty nan. a bk. 4.4 ns = *® 8 * 
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and whatever elſe belongs t menen, 
dwell moſt particularly on his dexterit 9 — 

in eatebing!' of ſeals. She, pretending is 
be afflonteds runs awuy, tearing the ring4 

ſets of her Hhir as ſhofetires; After nch 
the: two” females; having obtained u tavit 
conſtnt fromo her parents, Narch for het 
andg e difcovering ber Jurkiagaplace, fag 
hers By fbree-to the: houſe of her leber, 
and there leave: her, For ſome days: 3.17 
ſits wn difhevelled Hair, ftent and dsl 
jeQct;refulidp every Kind of ſuſterranice; 


unc a lat, if kind intreaties eannof pft 


vail pop hen is compellecdd by forte, And 
keen by blows; to: Leomplels ie marriage | 
with Her Huſdand. It ſometimes Happens, 

that whe the female mateh- makers arrive 

to propoſe a lover. to! 4 Greenland yoarp 
woman, ſhe either faints, or eſcapes to 
the enittl@bited- :movnvalns;" Where 'ſhe 
remains Titkafhe is difeoveted: and carried -.--- 


back vy her relations? or is forced to e-. 


turn by Hunger and bold; in both which 
als, the viouſly cuts off her hair; a 
.moſtinfalbble indication; that ſhe is de- 
ieren rener to mfr. 21 eee 
gays, EPI boi 419329 els 


s- pecullur diſpoſition on 10m of: the Greenl- 


| And Women is not näture; Ber dictates 


are every where neafly the ſame ;; it is the 
'horfor Which! ariſes at the laviſh Arid de- 
'pendent-Nate/of the wives of that woutl- 
try, aod'the/(tilf-more' abject and deſerted 
ſtate of its widows ; for the Wivez, beſides 
ae do every ſeryile offite ate 
e 


1 
| 
1 
1 
| 
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As frequently ſutbfe cd to the mercileſs cor. 
—— of their hufbands. The — 
Cm have no longer 'a huſband to 


fiſh for Soo are deſtitute of 


ney” periſh” of 
hanger : hence matrimony; ich in moſt 


every reſource: and freque 
places — the condition of women more 


and comfortable, among them 


e renders it truly wretched ;' and hence they 


4 


or refuſing the 


— to extend ſe 
| feaſt of being conſulted” in 


As have — ſome ti n to tri- 
_—_— the authority of fathers and” guar- 


— obliged to aj 
tions of the fair, as well 
and avarice of her relations. 


wet of, 1 
em ire of common ſenſe 
began to claim 


partners of their lives. 
and'guardians, however, hurt 
is female innovation, and puffed up 
ſh pride, ſtill inſiſtod' on forcing. 
* — to marry according to theit 
meuns of duennas, locks, 
even ſometimes poiſon and 
- but — nature will revolt againſt 
on 2 injuſtice, 


EROS C ˙²•7%—ĩ!˙ũͤCt cr os io oa En 


to decline, and lovers find 
y to the affec- 
as to the pride 
As women 


DW OMEN”. aw 
to go abroad, and never to receive male CHAP; 
vilitors at home, unleſs with the conſent *. a 
of their relations, or-by-the-contrivance.of 
2 duenna, this application js commonly 
made in a manner almoſt peculiar to the: 
Spaniards themſelves: the gallant ſets 
himſelt to oampoſe ſome; love ſonnets, as 
ation of his heart, but of every partieular 
eireumſtdnce between: him and the! lady, 
not forgeting to lard them every here and ; 
there with the moſt extravagant encomi- 
ums on her beauty, and her merit: tlieſe 
he, ſings in the night - below. her window, 
accompanied; with his lute, or; ſometimes. 
with a whole; band of muſic. The more 
piercingly.cold-the air, the more the lady's 

night to night, fre. ently; continues this 
exerciſe for many hours; heaving the deep 
eſt ſighs; and eaſting the moſt piteous looks 
toward the window; at which, if his god- 
deſs at laſt deigns to appear, and drop 
him a curtiey he is ſuperlatively paid [ 
for all his watching 3 but if ſhe bleſſas 
him with/a,ſmile, he is ready to run diſ- 
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Ix moſt of the countries we have hi- 
therto mentioned, love, if we may call it 
ſo, is carried on without ſentiment or feel- 
ing: in Spain it is quite the reverſe; 
there, it flows in an uninterrupted courſe 
of intellectual ſenſations, expreſſing itſelf 
I | 


almoſt 
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HAP.almot in an infinite variety l different | 
a 7s. A Spaniſh lover hardly thinks, 


ſpeaks, or even dreams, of any thing but 
his miſtreſs; when he ſpeaks to her, it is 
ith - utmoſt reſpeq» and deference ; 
of her, it is in the moſt 
ically romantic ſtyle; and when 
her, you would think that 
approaching a divinity. But all 
is deference to her godſhip, all this pa- 
fferance under her window, is not 
and as none but the brave can 
the fair, he is ready at all times, 

not only to 


own rivals, but to ſeek every opportunity 
of fignalizing bis — — he — 
 ſhew himſelf able to protect · ber. Among 
all theſe unities, none are ſo eagerly 
courted as the fighting with bulls; a hor- 
rid amuſement, for which Spain is re- 
markable, where the ladies ſit as ſpecta- 


tors. while the cavaliers encounter theſe 
furious animals, previouſly exaſperated, 


them, and where, 


. 


Song of the human paſſions are fo 
allied to each other, that the tran- 
ion from this to that, is hardly percep- 
tible to the mind, and ſeems as caſy and 


natural as it is to ſtep from the threſhold 


into 


fight all her enemies, and his 
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jato the houſe, Of this And is ea 2, P. 
ſhip with woman, which has been called AN] 4 


= EG, af ·˖ ag Poon 


D 


ſiſter to love; and we may add, that to 
pity a woman, who is tolerably handſome 
and deſerving, and at the ſame time to 
guard againſt every ſofter ſenſation, is ab- 
ſolutely impoſſible. The Spaniards, tranſ- 
poſing the perſons acted upon by this 


emotion, and finding that the fame cauſes 
muſt produce the ſame effects on the ten- 
der and compaſſionate natures of women, 


endeavour, inftead of attaching them by 
pleafure, ag in other countries, to ſecure 
them by exeiting their pity and compaſ- 
ſion, not only through every part of the 
courtſhip we have now related, but ſtill - 
more forcibly in a cuſtom,” Which they 
practiſed ſome time ago at Madtid, and 
in other parts of Spain; when a company 


of people, who called themſelves diſci- | 


plinants or whippers, partly inſtigated by 


ſaperſtition, and eee Dy love, paraded. 
the ſtreets every Good: Friday, attended by 
all the religious orders, ſeveral of the 
courts of judicature, all the companies of 
trades, and ſometimes the king and all his 
court. The whippers were arrayed in long 
caps in the form of a ſugar-loaf, with 
white gloves, and ſhoes of the "ſame co- 


lour; a waiſtcoat, the ſleeves of which 


were tied with Hbbens of fuch colours as 


they thought moſt agreeable to the fancy 


of the ladies they adored; and in their 

hands were whips made of ſmall cords, 

to the ends of which were cemented little 
Vor. II. r bits | 


/ ee et ts aaa Ca. 


— ——— — rm es. — ec, 
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* bits of wax ſtuck with pieces: of broken 
_— with theſe they whipped themſelves 
as they went along, and he who ſhewed 

| the leaſt mercy to his carcaſe, was ſure 

of the greateſt pity from his dulcinea: 


| When t they happened to meet a handſome _ 
kr in the ſtreet, ſome one of them 


care to whip himſelf ſo as to make 
_ blood | 

which ſhe never failed humbly to thank 

=" When any of them came oppoſite 
to the window of his miſtreſs, he began 

to lay upon himſelf with, redoubled. fury, 


while ſhe, from her balcony, looked com- 
tly on the horrid ſcene, and. know- 
it * _ in honour of her charms, 
thought herſelf greatly obliged to her lo- 
ver, and Om ed, to reward him ac- 


methods ſame nature, is a method of courtſhip 


N u which Lady Montague ſaw at a proceſſion 


Conttanti- in Conſtantinople, when the grand, Signor 
" 


The rear,” ſays the, © was 

d by th volunteers. who came to 

beg the our of dy iag in his ſer vice; 
42 were all naked to t ** 


had their arms pierced through with ar- 
* rows left ſticking in them, 1 5 had 


* them ſticking in their heads, the blood 


"mp trinkling down their faces ; ſome flaſh- 
* ed their arms with ſharp knives, mak- 
« ing the blood eins out on, the by- 


ſanders ; 3 


rt upon her; an honour for 


Wor lefs fi 1 * * of Fa 
out to take the command of 


e middle, ſome 
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« ſtanders; and this is looked on as an CHAP. 

« expreſſion” of their zeal for glory. And 5 
expreſſion. of their zeal for glory. And 

am told, that ſome make uſe of it to | 
« advance their love; and when they 
« come near the window where their mif- 
«' treſs ſtands, all the women being vailed 
« to ſee this ſpectacle, they ſtick another 
« grrow for her ſake, who gives ſome ſign. . 
«of approbation and encouragement to 
« this kind of gallantry” 

We cannot help condemning cuſtoms Singular 
ſo barbarous in the ſevereſt terms; but method in 
while we condemn them, we have the ; 
ſtrongeſt hopes that they no longer exiſt ; 
while in Scotland, one of a ſomewhat fi- 
milar nature, ſcarcely leſs ridiculous, or 
leſs dangerous, is not yet obliterated. At 
a concert annually held on St. Cecilia's 
day in Edinburgh, moſt of the celebrated 
beauties are aſſembled ; when the concert 
is ended, their adorers retire to a tavern, ' 
when he that can drink the largeſt quan- 
tity to the health of his miſtreſs, accord- 
ing to the phraſe they make. uſe of, faves 
her, and dubs her a public toaſt for the. 
enſuing year; while the hapleſs fair, who 
is beloved by one of a more irritable ſyſ- 
tem and leſs capacious ſtomach, according 
to the ſame cant,' is damned, and degraded 
by the bucks from being ranked among 
the number of beauties. In tracing ge- 
neral principles, one often meets with many 
diſcordant and contradictory facts; it is a 
general law of nature, that when the male 

dz Q 2 | makes 


— ͤ— — — 
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CHAP. makes love ” * 2 he endeavours 

so pot himſelf into the moſt - apreeable 

; de nod and attitudes, and to a hor af- 
fetion by ſhewing, if we may be allowed 
the expreſſion, his beſt. ſide, and moſt 
agreeable accompliſhments : but the in. 
ſtances we have now related are excepti- 
ons to this general law; they tend, how- 
ever, to eſtabliſh this truth, that the acti. 
ons of men are more frequently directed 
by whim and caprice, than by any fixed 
and permanent principle. 


— 3 1 methods which we 
Dee bave in this inquiry ſeen: practiſed by the 
men, of . themſalmes — the 
graces of the fair, fighting has not 
the leaſt common; and ſeveral tole- 
rably good reaſons may be aſſigned why 
this ſhould fo ſucceſsfully accompliſh its 
purpoſe. Nothing, however, ſeems leſs 
natural than to endeavour to engage the 
female heart by unavailing cruelty. to ones 
own fleſh : this has in itſelf. no merit, nor 
diſtinguiſhes the man for any. thing but 
a wrong head, and an inſenſibility of 
nerves. Whoever, therefore, gets drunk, 
or commits any outrage upon himſelf for 
the ſake of his miſtreſs ſhould: he truſted 
by the women with caution, as the ſame 
cauſes which 2 him to this folly, 
may prompt him to others in which his 
own perſon is leſs likely to ſuſſerr. 


4 1 BEFORE | 
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| Beyor® wo take our leave of the Spas CHAP! 
niertlex we''muſt do them the juſtice MD - 
ſay, that though their ideas of the ladies; Time of 
and their manner of addreſſing them, Wen 
ſtrongly tinctured (with the wild: and 'the ple mo 
romantic; it is at the ſame time directed — of 
by an honour and fidelity 3 . 
equalled by any other people. In Italy, 
the manner of courtſhip pretty nearly re- 
ſembles that of Spain; in one circum- 
ſtance, however, this people ſeem parti- 
cular; they protract the time of courtſhip 
for many months, and even ſometimes'for 
years, well'knowing, that this period; with 
all the little ills attending it, is one of 
the ſweeteſt of human life; While it laſts; 


the lady expects to ies: her wut: at 1 
« once a any” „„ ; 
y CC 14180 1 10 . ? 
A > P64: thes difference of the aa 5: 5k IN 
{5 en om another; hers have tions on 
he penerally attributed the Cre wake difpoli- commuip, . 
e's tion of the inhabitants. But France and 
jor Spain are kingdoms bordering” on each 
ut other, and” yet nothing can be more diſſi- 
of Milte than a Frenchman and a Spaniard, 
uk, eſpecially in affairs of love. A French 
for lover, with the word ſentiment perpetu- 
ted ally in his mouth; ſeems by every action. 
me to ha vè excluded it {from his heart. He 
ly, places his whole confidence in his exterior 


air and appearance. He dreſſes for his 
miſtreſs; dances for her, flutters conſtant- 
ly about her; helps her to lay on her 
royge, and her patches; attends her 


round 


RE | 
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CHAP. round the whole circle of amuſements, 
auer io her perpetually, and by mak- 
ing her acquainted - with his own COnſe- 
quence and qualifications, every now and 
then drops a hint of the honour he con- 
fers upon her ; whatever. be his ſtation, 
_ — r and glittering within 
wr 15 In in to his aſſiſt- 
2 —_— ly ſplendid carriages and 
taudry liverics ;. but 2 by the help of all 
theſe, he cannot make an impreſſion. on 
the fair one's heart, it coſts. him nothing 
at laſt but a few-ſhrugs of his ſhoulders, 
and two or three filly exclamations; and, 
as it is impoſſible. — a Frenchman to live 
without an amour, he e Ws betakes 
ef to another. | | 


Anon people of dan in * rance, 
_—_— begins to be totally annibilated, 
and marriages made by parents and guar- 
— are become — _ bride 
bridegroom not unfrequently meet to- 
gether for the ſecond time on the day of 
their marriage. In a country where com- 
plaiſance and form ſeem ſo indiſpenſable, 
it may appear extraordinary, that a. few 
weeks at: leaſt ſhould not le allowed a 
young couple to gain the affections of each 


per a 
mutual happineſs z: but this delay is com- 
monly thought unneceſſary by the prudent 
parents, whoſe views extend no farther 
than 2 W In many 


cou ntr ies, 
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countries, to be married it this" mannet C . * P. 
would be reckoned the greateſt of inis for! 


w _ UW am — — 5 wn W 


— 
+ 
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tunes; in France, it is little regarded, as. 
in the Faſhionable" world: few people are 
greater ſtrangers to, or more indifferent 
about, each other, than huſband and 


wiſe; and any appearance of fondneſs 


between them, or their being ſeen fre; 
quently together, would infallibly make 
ther forfeit the reputation of the ton, 
and be laughed at by all polite company. 
On this account, nothing is more com- 
mon than to be acquainted with a lady, 


without knowing her huſband, or viſit- 


ing the? wi ap 9 WORN hey dere ns 
. IO BO: N Ire 

An hiſtorian, who kw tals py the 
French have been, time immemorial, go- 
verned by their women, anda traveller, 
who has ſeen the attention that every one 
pays to them, will be apt to reckon all 
we have now ſaid as fal ſehood and miſre- 


preſentation : but to the firſt, we would 


recommend to conſider, that the women, 


who have commonly governed © France, 
have been the miſtreſſes of their kings or 


other great men, who, trained up in every 
alluring mode of their profeſſion, have be- 


come artful beyond conception, in inſi- 


nuating themſel ves by all the avenues that 
lead to the male heart; the ſecond; we 


would wiſh to conſider, that this conſtant 


attention is more the effect of faſhion and 


ng than of . or regard; and 


that 


THE HISTORY 


CHAP: that even the frequent duels which in 
wp. France are fought on account of women, 


are not a of the ſuperior love or 


eſteem of the men for that ſex, nor un- 


dertaken to — 1 their virtue or reputa- 
tion 3 they are only a mode of compli- 
ance with what is falſcly called politeneſs, 
and of ſupporting what 1s ey een 


pee while the manners intro- 
duced by the ſpirit of chivalry. were not 
4 among the French, be- 
too great progreſs of politeneſß 
had 2.9" the virtues of honeſt, ſim- 
plicity, and the tongue had learned by 
rote, to make every day a thouſand pro- 
tions of friendſhip, to which the heart 
the behaviour of this peo- 
though | mixed with romantic extra- 
_— nevertheleſs. replete with 
and with ſentiment. During the 
= Anne of Auſtria, fighting and 
religion were the moſt ſucceſsful ways by 
which a. lover could recommend himſelf 


1711 


to 

the Duke of Rochefoucault ſhew what a 
lover then promiſed with his ſword * ; 
-and the number of. women of rank bs 


turned Carmelites, in Were my 


| . 
Tong rao | 


ag i 


his -miſtreſs ; the bombaſtic- verſes of 
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the ſpirit of their gallants and of the times, CHAP P, 
point out what was expected from de vo- 
tion; but as politeneſs began to puſh for- 
ward. beyond the ſtandard: of nature and 
of utility, it diſſipated not only all theſe 
romantig..: ideas, but alſo in time thruſt 
out ſentiment. and affeRion, -and- left the 
French in their preſent ſituation the crea» 
tures of art. The avidity however of the 
other European nations in copying their. 
manners and cuſtoms is ſo great, that 
ſuch as they now are, all their neigh- 
bours will probably in leſs than dere, 

ee DT I 437 pag 
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partner for (1. * 1 * es the parties con- 
tracting · in wedlock, ſhould enter into that 
compact with the mutual approbation of 
each other. This right of nature, how- 
ever, — 4 to be —_— from her in 
every polite country. The poor are the 
only, claſs who ſtill retain wy} liberty of | 
acting from -incli ination and from choice, I 
while the rich, in proportion as they. riſe | 
in opulence and rank, fiak in the ex- 
ertion of the natural rights of mankind, | 
and, muſt ſacrifice. their Iove at the. Marine | | 
of ae or ten 257 1870 Fe | 
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CHAP... Sven now begins to be the” common 


ice in Britain; courtſhip,/at leaſt that 
ind of 'it which s from mutual in- 
clination and affection is, among the great, 
y annihilated, and the matrimonial 
—＋ not leſs ſordid than that of the 
is made between the relations of the 
two families, with all the care and cun- 
ning that each is maſter of, to advance its 
own intereſt over-reaching the other. 
Were we to deſcend to the middling and 
lower ranks of life, where freedom of the 
mind ftill exiſts; were we to'deſcribe their 
various modes of addrefling and endea- 
vouring to render themſelves agreeable to 
the fair, we ſhould only relate hat our 
readers are already well acquainted with; 
we ſhall therefore juſt obſtt ve, in general, 
that ſuch is the power of love; that it fre- 
quently prompts even an Engliſhman to 
lay alice — of ee en 
fulneſs, and appear more gay and ſprighly 
in the preſence of his miſtreſs ; that on 
other | occalions, when he is doubtful of 
acceſs, it adds to his natural pee viſnneſs 
and tacitornity, an air of melaticholy and 
embarraſſment; which expoſes him to the 
laughter of all his acquaintarice, and ſel- 
dom or never contributes any thing to ad- 
vance bis ſuit. But this laſt is not pecu- 
liar to the inhabitants of Britain; for, 
when a few : ſingelarities are excepted, 
which ariſe from manners and euſtoms, in 
every other reſpect the courtſhip of all po- 
liſhed people is nearly the ſame, and 4 
| 5 $ 
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ſiſts chiefly in the lover's endeavouring; by EH AP 
eyery art, to make his:perſon and temper 


DDR 


r 


3 —BB ccc 


appear as agreeable to his: miſtreſs as poſ- 
ſible ; to perſuade her, that his circum» 
ſlances are at leaſt ſuch as may enable him 


to indulge: her in every thing becoming 


ber ſtation, and that his inelinations to do 


ſo, are not in the leaſt to be doubted. 
Theſe great points being gained, the lover 
has commonly little elſe left to do, but to 
enter into the poſſeſſion of his hopes, un- 


leſs Where cach party, urged by ſeparate 


intereſts, propoſes unreaſonable conditions 


of ſet tlement, which fr equently 5 break -off 


a match where, every other articie has been 


agreed an. #45: ©, 


b. . ' 8 a 
71.000 SISSY} bat} | 
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ry we have Courtthip 


ſeen; that of all the methods practiſed byby fght- 


the men to inſinuate themſel ves into the 


affections of the fair, none have been more 
common than fighting. In ancient times; 
heroes encountered one another to render 
themſelves acceptable to the ladies they 
adored. Savo-Grammaticus gives an ac- 


count af men dugle he were-fought be- 


tween private perſons to determine which 


of them ſhould: be the ſucceſsful lover, a 


practiee common among the Scandinavians 
before they became Chfiſtians :- princes 
then led their armies into the field, to fight 
with each other on the ſame account; and 
ſo rude were the: manners, that a king 
when he fell in love, inſtead of endea- 


vouring io gain the object by gentle ang 


pacific 


— — 
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_ methods, frequently ſent to demand 
by threatening fire and ſword. on a re- 
fuſal. The Spaniards fight the moſt fero- 
cious bulls to promote their love; and a 
ſew centuries ago. the cavaliers of that and 
many other nations commenced knights. 
errant, and rode about the country fight- 
ing every thing that oppoſed them, for the 
honour of their miſtreſſes. Welha ve alrea- 
dy Teen, that in ſome countries, the fair 
e ſt and moſt noble virgins were allotted! as 
a reward. to the greateſt virtue, that in 
others they were baſely ' ſacrificed! to the 
wretch who was able to give the higheſt 
ice for them. Bat among the aneient 
Saxons, at Magdeburgh, they had an in- 
ſtitotion ſtill more ſingular, the greateſt 
beauties were, at — * V aſum 
money as the portiom of each, depo. 
ſited in the hands of the ima Mr, e 
be publicly fought for, and fell to the lot 
of — -who — moſt famods at tilt- 
„ Dion nd bot nude, 890 


2 


i 
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p. fily gained by him who has moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf in ſernes of that nature; 
appears at firſt ſight an inerplicable para- 
dox, but on a rearer inſpection, the dif- 
ficulty ' vaniſhes, / when we conſider, that 
in rude and barbarous>times, the weak- 
of the ſex made their property, 

weir beauty made their perſons, a 
Ft 12 1 
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only by :ſhelteriog/ themſelves; in the arms. 


of pthe-ihevas that they could attain to 
any ſaſety, or to any importange. Hence 
SW hero naturally became the object of 
their ambition, and their gratitude for the 
protection of his power, obliterated the 
idea; of his-crimes, - magnified all his vir- 
tues, and held him up as an object of 
love. But beſides, in the times of gene- 
ral rapine and devaſtation; it. was only 
valour and ſtrength that could defend a 


man's property from being lawleſsly car . 


ried away, and his family ruined for want 
of ſubſiſtence; and it was only by valour 
and würtial atchievements that ambition 


could be gratiſied by riſing to grandeur and 
to power. When we ſurvey all theſe rea- 


ſons, our ſurpriſe that ſo many warriors 
in former times fought themſelves into the 


arms of their ee will be "On 


abated. ; „ 


We have ſeen in the evnrſe of this 


work, that women have been by autho- 

rity expoſed publicly to ſale, we have ſeen _ 
that they have, by order of the magiſ- 
trates, been publicly fought for, and that, 


in the extenſive regions of the. Eaſt, which 
compoſe - almoſt half the globe, they. are 
bought by. a huſband as his ox or his aſs, 
and in many reſpects treated by him worſe 
than theſe animals. Such a treatment. of 


the objects which nature has taught us to 
love, and politeneſs to reſpect, excites our 
aſtoniſhment 
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0 1 A F-aftoniſhment and indignation, and we ex- 
ment oY in the happier ſtate of our own coun- 

— when we confider it as not degraded 
ſuch inſtances of deſpotic power, 
over a ſex which nature meant 
and defend; but our exulta- 
is head | is not perhaps ſo well 


Fi 
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day concluded by all 
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a proof that we not only 
„but diſpoſe even of our- 


F 
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222, 
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venality in either ſex, is a ſtrong 


: 


remember that wherever the women are 
the ſlaves of the men, the men themſelves 
are the ſlaves of a deſpot, and that 


brought them to ruin. 


we imagine; the matrimo- 


of lations and chicanery 


ake of their fortunes, Such 


— of the approaching ruin of the 
people among whom it is found. Let us 


wherever the men have become the ſlaves 
of women, luxury and e have 
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| 80 0 n go"? 5 gate? of the commeret c HA p. 
i between the, ſexes, or the joining of males XXV. 
E and females together by mutual ties and 
: obligations, in order to preſerve. the peace 
: of ſociety, and encourage population, ſeems 
| either, to have been an innate principle: 
| in the human mind, or to have ariſen 
: early, from neceſſity 3, as we find it, in 
a one ſhape or another, eviſing e over 5, 
i | habitable world. NV act 
ANTIQUARIANS, who have ſolicitouſſ The word 
endea voured to trace the manners and cuſ- 988 
toms of paſt ages; and voyagers and tra- falſely ap- 
vellers, who have depicted thoſe of the plied by 
preſent, | have indiſcriminately given the ele. 
name of marriage to every legal or cuſto- 
mary junction of the ſexes, which they 
met with in the, countries, whoſe records 
5 they have ſearched or which they have 


viſited in perſon; and European read- 
ers, being accuſtomed only to one kind 
of marriage, have generally annexed the 

ſame 


wo TAE HISTORY 


CHAP. ſame idea, which the word conveys in 
— their own country, to the marriages of 
the people of all other nations. Marri- 
age, howerer, is ſo far from having been 
an inſtitution, fixed by permanent and 
unalterable laws, that it has been conti- 
nually varying in every period, and in 
every country; and its preſent indiſſolu- 
ble nature among us, hardly bears the 
leaſt reſemblance to what it was among 
many of the ancients, or to /what it is at 


preſet in ſeveral parts of the world, 


— Ir has We e dr the 
9 learned, and many of the moſt reſpectable 
mmerce duthorities are quoted to prove it, that 
5 -n ſeveral nations, during their moſt rude 
eg end barbarous ſtate, had not attained to 
uy idea of matrimony, nor had any re- 

tion of the commerce between the 
— if this is a fact, which, notwith- 
— what has been alleged to the con- 
traty, by a learned author of the preſent 
age. we have little reaſon to doubt, it is 
intimately connected with another; which 
22 that the dawnings of civilization no 
fooner began to appear, than theſe very 
people diſcovered the neceſſity of ſuch a 
regulation, and carried it into execution, 
upon the beſt plans which their limited 
capacities were capable of inventing; and 
we ſeruple not to affirm, that, without it, 
there could be no ſaſety for the indivi- 
n * . W of maltiplics- 
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tion muſt be retarded, and no people could CH AP. 
ever arrive at any perfection in government: 
or cen oo 1 WIL 


 PrEsBRVATION of the individual, and Marriages 
propagation of the ſpecies, as they are two g,p1e in 
of the great ends of our exiſtence, ate ſo their na- 
ums ans connected with our nature, are.. 
that in à very early period of the world, 
it muft hade been diſcovered, that preſer- 
vation could not. properly be attained, un- 
leſs individvals appropriated to themſelves 
the produce of their hunting, and certain 
parcels of ground, from whence the means 
of that preſervation might be deri ved; 
and if men could not draw their ſubſiſt- 
ence ſo conveniently from the ground, 
while it was in common, they muſt, by 
the ſame reaſoning have diſcovered, that 
propagation could not be ſo properly car- 
ried on, unleſs individuals alſo of the two | 
ſexes were appropriated to each other by 
ſome tie or obligation, which ſhould hin- 


der. them from being confidered as com - | 
mon to the whole ſpecies; but of what 3 
kind theſe! ties and obligations were, or AY 
how entered into, we can now only con- | 
jecture: from the complexion of the times, | 
however, we may ſuppoſe, that they were | 
ſimple, and not entered into with any re- | 
markable pomp or ceremony. This we 4 
the more. readily believe, when we con- | 


fider, that in the Moſaic hiftoty of the 
creation, our original mother is introduced 
as the wife of Adam, without taking no- 

Vor. II, 3 tice 
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tice of any ceremony performed to make 


. ſuch: and that — A 21 e ap- 


peats plain from the circumſtances of her 
caſe. Every marriage ceremony, is 5 


a mutual agreement of the contracting 


ties, to be faithful to each other, ro gt the 
calling in of ſome perſons to confirm, or 


to witneſs, this agreement. But while on- 
ly one man, and one woman; exiſted, they 
Rad no third perſon to winels, their en- 
| gagement, nor could they pollibly prove 

unfaithful to each other; conſequently 
could have no uſe of any mu ual  cngage- 
ment to fidelity ; unleſs we can ſuppoſe, 
that when their own poſterity. became of 
age, ſuch engagement ſhould, become ne- 
ceflary. on their account ; but here., if y we 
miſtake not, nature has interpoſed her.au- 


thority, by TOs a e at all en = 


10 6 the primitive ages of the SOT Yet eve- 
ry thing was done in the moſt plain and 
ſimple manner; a man ſet up, a . ſtone, or 
_ erected a pillar, to mark the 17 5 pat of groom! 
he had appropriated to. his own uſe; an 
he took unto himſelf a wife ; that is, .car- 
ried her home to his 4 and perhaps 


made her promiſe to adhere to him oaly, 


and to aſſiſt him in bringing up the children 
they might have together ; which ſeems to 


be the only mode in which marriages, were 


originally contracted ;. at leaſt it was the 
mode during the patriarchal ages. La: 
mech, one ot the ons of Adam, took un⸗ 


to 


* 
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net two wins. Abraham took un- CHA P. 
to himſelf” a wife; the other patriarchs 


an peo ple followed the example; and, 
for many ages, the Iſraelitiſſi women, and 
perhaps thoſe of other nations, were ap- 


propriated to owes pack in this on” 


Warner. 2 Þ 


Bor bel. abs theſe marriages, by ape 


appropriation; there appear to have been : 


others of a nature ſtil] more ſimple. Ae- 


cidental circumſtances ſometimes brought 


a man and a woman together; and when 


any children were the produce of their 


correſpondence,” natural affeQion -excited 
them to remain together, and unite their 
endeavours for the preſervation and main- 
tenance of their offspring. A ſtrong 
proof, that ſuch marriages exiſted in an- 


cient times, is, that they were much in uſe 
among the Romans, and are to be found at 
this day among ſome uncultivated people. 


The moſt ancient kind of marriage among 


the Romans, was that in which a man 


and woman had come together, without 
ay previous batgain; and 1. lived 
together for ſome time, became at laſt un- 
willing to part, as they found themſelves 


| inſeuſibly become neceſſary to each other: 


and, among the Kalmuc Tartars, a young 
couple agreeing between themſelves, retire 
for one year as huſband and wife; if, ia 
that time, the woman brings forth a child, 
they remain together; if not; they either 
make trial of another year, or agree to 


rn; Rb part. 
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Ar. the iſland of Otaheite, the inha- 
purſue incontinent gratifications, 
— wherever inclination leads them; but when 
a woman becomes pregnant, the father of 
her child thereby becomes her PIRIE... a 
Bzyorz the laws of Moſes were By ven to 
the Iſraelites, as the rule of their conduct 
and manners, it is aſſerted by the Jewiſh 
rabbies, that a woman, who was neither 
betrothed nor married, might beſtow her 
favours cither gratis, or for reward, on any 
one ſhe without incurring the 
-leaſt ſcandal, or confining herſelf entirely 
to him, though ſhe lived with him as his 
wife z but the aſſertions of theſe people are 
far from deſerying the greateſt degree of 
credit. for — * it ſeems evident, from 
WM ſacred records, that little or no ceremo- 
was uſed in taking a wife previous to 
the patriarchal ages they have particularly 
deſcribed the ceremonies then made uſe of 
on that occaſion, n we 1 take 1 no- 
tice of afterwards, . 


As the number of t the ae race in- 
creaſed, and the number of incitements to 
infidelity were, conſequently, in- 
creaſed alſo, the ſimple modes of. appro- 
pri a woman, by carrying her home, 
2 ving lived with her for ſome time, 
were, perhaps, found inſufficient, either to 
check her own inclination to infidelity, or 
ſecure her from the attacks of the licenti- 
Nr _ ae public. and 


ſolemn 
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ſolemn nature were fallen upon, and the c HAT. 
marriage ceremony probably converted 8 I 
into a covenant, with fimilar © ceremonies 
to the covenants that were made at the 
eſtabliſhing of peace, or ſecuring of proper- 
ty, Many. and various were the contri- 
vances made uſe of to eſtabliſh and perpe- 
tuate the memory of | theſe covenants: 
' Abraham preſented Abimelech, king of the 
Philifiines/ with ſheep and oxen; which = 
deſired him, before witneſſes, to accept 
8s 4 token, that he ſhoald have the 
perty of 4 well which he had digged. Jo "4 
ae ſet up a ſtone, or a ; are or 
raiſed a beap of ſtones, as a memorial of any 
public agreement; a practice which was 
Pele b many other nations. The 
Seythians, in their alliances and ceremo- 
hies, poured wine into an earthen veſſel; 
and having mixed it with the blood of the 
contracting parties, they dipped a ſcymi- 
ter, ſome Afrows, 4 bill, and a Javelin into 
the veſſel; and after many imprecations on 
the party who ſhould break the agreement, 
they themſelves firft drank of the mixture, 
and the teſt of the company as witneſſes 
followed their example. The ancient Ara- 
biats took an oath by cutting the hands 
of the contracting parties with a 
ſtone, then E a tuft from the 
ment of eac them jn the 
Which flowed from 1 wounds, and fprin- 
| Ned the blood upon ſeven ſtones ſet up 
between them, invoking in the mean 
fins Bacchus dad Uran. The ancient 
| Medes 
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Lycians, in making public 
wounded . themſelves in the 
parties mutually: ſucked-the 
blood of each other. The Naſamones, in 
ing their faith to each other, mutu- 
ally preſented a cup of liquor, and if they 
had none, they took up duſt and put it 
in their mouths. The Carians and loni- 
ans, in the army of Pſamenitus, when 
they fought againſt Phanes, ſlew the ſons 
of the latter, and receiving their blood 
into a bowl, and mixing it with wine and 
water, drank it as a pledge of their ſteady 
adherence to each other. The other 
Grecks, and the Romans, in their public 
contraQt joined their hands together, and 
ſwore by their gods, by the tombs of 
their anceſtors, or by any other object 

of awe and reveren e. 


To theſe ancient methods of covenant · 
ing, we ſhall add a ſimilar one practiſed 
at this time at Madagaſear. They put 
into a — — with brandy, ſome 

ver, gun flint in powder, and, if 
— Mad ger the duſt of the tombs. of 
their anceſtors, to all which they add, blood 
from the arms of the contracting parties; 
while this mixture is preparing, their wea- 
pons are laid on the ground in form of a 
croſs, ſoon after, both parties take them up, 
and with the points of them in the veſſel 
conſtantly keep ſtirring its contents till the 
agreement is concluded, when the con- 
praQing parties, and all who are Man 

; | rin 
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drink till the cup is emptied: after which C HA. 


Ab ebenen other and retire. Such — 
were the ceremonies attending covenants: 
and alliances in the primitive ages; and as 
marriage was an alliance not only between 
the two 3 but their families and re- 
lations, it is probable that ſome of theſe;. 
| ceremonies were e uſe of to ratify and; 


5 + As Fi: 15 


; confirm 1. et 1 
8 v7 TY * e 4 „„ OAT - 
Bur though matrimbaie?; ee Wives 
were not only made public, but ſolemnly e | 
confirmed hy ſome of the above ceremo- =—_— 
nies; ſuch is ns frailty of human nature, 
that even theſe were found inſufficient to 
ſecure: female fidelity; and hence, perhaps, 
aroſe the 'cuftom-of purchaſing'a wife from 
her relations for a ſtipulated price, and a 
few preſents made to the bride herſelf; a 
cuſtom alſo of great antiquity, for we find 
that Jacob ſerved ſeven years for Rachel, 
and Sechem told the brethren, of Dinah 
that he would give whatever dowry 
they ſnould aſſ for their ſiſter. This me- 
thod of marrying, as it augmented the 
power of a huſband over his wife. gave 
him greater ſecurity: for her good beha- 
viour; for by the purchaſe ſhe. became his 
ſlave; and on the leaſt ſuſpicion he could 
confine her, or turn her away at plealirs, | 
e r of her am if AS 22 


ö 

6 „Bor whatever were the ceremonies of e rand be 
marriage in the primitive ages, it appears tween the 
| | pe that the commeree between the ſexes — Na 
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C of began early to be regulated, as all the moſt 


w=-— ancient traditions ; in aſoribing that 
regulation to their firſt ſoyercigns and law- 
| wer. Menes, who is ſaid to have been 
= ficſ king of Egypt, is alſo ſaid to have 
introduced matrimony 
laws concerning it. The 
give of this inſtitution 
3 the Chineſe to Fo Hi, their 
3 
to Cod A mighty 
nor does it only ſeem that ma- 
was early introduced, but that its 


l 


11 
1 


ik 


firſt introduction moſt nations, 
was that of one woman only being deſtined 
to one man, fal 


i 
j 


8 
T 


= 
— 
— 


gods and heroes of anti- 
uct of their wives upon 
| them, ſeem all plainly to evince 
their legal right of commerce with 
the ſex extended only to one woman. The 
caſe, however, ſeems to have been other- 


wiſe the Jews, for as early as the 
Fn of > Lamech, once of his ſons, 
introduced the practice of marrying a plu- 
rality of wives; a practice which, was imi- 
— by the neighbouring nations, till in 
time it became almoſt univerſaa. 


of mar- were accuſtomed, to feaſt and rejoice toge- 


2 


— ther on memorable events, and on the ac- 
Feaſting. © quiſition 
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quiſition of any thing they reckoned: valusC1H A P- 
able: ſetting aſide. the vaſue ſtamped on 2 XV: 
woman by love, which we have reaſon to 
believe had not, in the times we are roo 
ing of, ariſen to any great degree of re- 
finement ſhe was a valuable acquiſition, 
as ſhe ſtood in the quality of a ſervant as 
well as a wife; in which laſt quality ſhe 
gave her huſband alſo a ay Q of raiſing 
up children, to perpetuate his name, and 
afiſt him in old age, 9 — greatly 
valued in the primitive ages: but beſides 
theſe, a wife was valuable on another ac- 
count; While e was in its infancy, 
almoſt every family ſupported feuds and 
animoſities Aa gainſt, . was at war with, 
its neighbours about the diſtribution and 
defence of p 7 and it was only by 
the ade of ſeveral families together, 
that they — 5 ſometimes be able to ſup» 
port themſelves againſt their more power- 
ful rivals; ſuch alliances, and fuch addi- 
tional ſtrength to families, came generally 
by marrying and on all theſe accounts, 
marriage was conſidered as an important 
tranſaction, and feaſts were early inſti- 
tated at its celebration ; which feaſts, we 
have reaſon to believe, were frequently 
the whole of the ceremony; ſerved to 
make. the contract public, , and alſo in 
place of thoſe writings which in our times 
aſcertain the rights and privileges of the 
parties. Laban gathered his friends to- 
atoms made a marriage-feaft, when 

b cee Jacob 185 giving him Leah 

inſtead 
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r. instead of Rachel; but as this feaſt is not 
wp Rntioned as any thing new or uncom- 
mon, we have reaſon to ſuppoſe they had 
been uſed long before that time. Samp- 
ſon, when he married Delilah, made a 
feaſt which laſted ſeven days, for ſo uſed 
the young men to do. The Babylonians 
carried 1 to ſuch an extra- 
vagant that many people having 
rmoed their families dy! the = SS 4 
law was made to reſtrain them. 
Among the ancient Scandinavians, almoſt 
every public tranſaQion was attended with 
a'fcaſt; and that at = celebration of a 
marriage was a ſcene of revelry and drunk- 
enneſs, which was frequently productive 
df the molt fatal effects. The Phrygians 
too had ſumptuous entertainments on theſe 
occaſions ; entertainments alſo of a like 
nature were common among the Jews in 
the time of our Saviour; and they are at 
this day given almoſt by all nations, but 
more particularly by thoſe among whom 
the exceſs of politeneſs has not baniſhed 

merriment and rultic hoſpitality. © 7 


Peres lx an early period of the world, the 
nuns, imereft, or ſometimes the inclination, of 
parents, when they had lived in a friendly 
manner with, and contracted a regard for, 
their neighbours, naturally prompted them 
to wiſh, that a marriage between their 
; children might take place to ſtrengthen the 
F alliance of the families; and as this wiſh 
was frequeatly formed before the parties 


were 


- - 
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were of an age proper for ſuch a junction, O HA. 
they fell upon a method of ſecuring them 
to cach other, by what is called in the ſa - 
cred writings: 'betrothing, which was agree - 
ing on a prict to be paid ſor the bride, 
the time hen it ſhould be paid, and when 
ſhe ſhould he delivered es hands of 
her huſband. There were, according to 

the Talmudiſts, three ways of betrotbing: 
the finſt, by a written contract; the ſecond. 
| by: a verbal agreement, accompanied: with 
a piece of money 5; and the third, by the 
parties coming together and living as huſ- 
band ng wife; which laſt they could not 
operly call betrothing, it was marriage 
itſelf. The written contract was in the 
following words : On ſuch a day, month, 
«© and year, A. the ſon of B. bas faid to 
« D. the daughter of E., be thou my 
% ſpouſe according to the law of Moſes 
«.and of the Iſraelites, and I will give 
„ thee as a dowry for thy virginity the 
« ſum of two hundred Suzims, as it is 
« ordered by our law; and the ſaid D. 
« hath promiſed to be his ſpouſe upon 
the conditions aforeſaid, which the ſaid 
©. A, doth hereby bind himſelf, and all 
© that he hath, to the very cloak upon 
his back; engages hbimſelf to love, ho- 
© Nour,. feed, clothe, and protect her, and 
to perſorm all that is generally implied 
ia contracts of marriage in favour of 
; « th IL wives.“ | 
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Tas verbal agreement was made in the 
of a ſufficient number of witneſſes, 
the man ſaying to the woman, Take 
this money as 2 pledge, that at ſuch a time 


r * mage A woman 
who was any of theſe methods be- 
en 


or on was almoſt in 
ele. conſidered as al- 

the ſame 
cligutons, * ad enjoyed. nearly 
privileges and immunities, as ſhe 
ee cohabited. with ber 
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H ITHERTO Ng” obſervations: on CHAP. 
the origin and progreſs of the matrimonial XVI. 
ug e for "the moſt part, been 
either general, or confined to periods in- 
veloped in the darkneſs of the remoteſt 
antiquity: we ſhall now endeavour to 
trace the ceremonies and uſages of that 
compact in a more particular manner, as 
well as through periods which begin to be 
better known, and where, being furniſhed 
with more hiſtorical facts, we ſhall have 
the leſs occaſion to ſupply their place by 
probability and conjecture. _ ; 
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 Troven, from what we have already Marriage 
obſerved, it is highly prefumable, -that theorems 

 lraelites had no marriage-ceremony be- to the a 
fore the legiſlation of Moſes, except ſend- Rabbics- 
ing a few preſents, or feaſting together, 
to make the affair public; yet the Rab- 
bies, ever fertile in imagination, have told 
us the contrary, * Marriages, ſay they, 
'* were even then agreed upon by the pa- 

| rents 
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CHAP." reats and relations of both ſides; which pror 
wy being done, the bridegroom was intro- the 
* duced to his bride, preſents were muty- The 
ally exchan the contraQt ſigned be- com 
* fore witneſſes; and the bride, having moſt 
* remained fore time with ber relations, aftor 
*« was ſent away to the habitation of her danc 
„ heſband, in the night; with ſinging, the... 
* dancing, and the ſound of mufical in- dang 
* ftruments.” This ceremonial bears fo ſtitut 
ſtrong a reſemblance to that which the remo 
fame Rahbies tell vs was inſtituted. by the 
Moſes, that it is plain they have either in, the 
taken it from that, or Moſes, if he really pany- 
did inſtitute any ceremony, muſt have rejgic 
taken his pattern from the aneient uſages this fe 
con cuſtoms of his country; as: we may lalled 
— & the following ceremonial, which was a 
they have aſcribed to that legiſlator. When Bator 
the day appointed for celebrating the wed- e. 
was come, which was generally Fri- allow. 
day ſor a maid, and Thurſday for a vi- them, 
dow, the contract of marriage was read in marrie 
the preſence ot, and ſigned by at leaſt ten not Ag 
witneſſes, who were free and of age. The Arbe 
bride who had taken care to bathe herſclf 7: Bleſſed 
the night before, appeared in all her 4 
| — but veiled, in imitation of Re- „ thbu, 
broca, who veiled herſelf when ſhe. came * 
in ſight of Iſaac; ſhe was then given to love, je 
the bridegroom by her parents, in words „ Pleaſed 
to this . rpoſe ; Take her, accord) tte 8. 
* the law of Moſes ;” and he received * their; da 
„ by fa ying g. I take her according to 7 a. 
* that law, Some _ bleſſings were then 1 f 857 


pronounced 


ITE WOM E N. 


4 


the. Apmpen, ant yOu pride g and this 
dance they pretended, was of divine in- 


ſtitation, and an eſſential part of the ce- 


remony. The bride was then carried to 


the nuptial bed, and the bridegroom left 


in, the chamber with, her; When the com- 
pany again returned to their feaſting and 
ejoicing, and the Rabbies inſorm us, that 
this ſealting, when the bride was a widow; 

ed only three days, but ſeven if the 


was a virginz a law, which Was ſo obli⸗ | 
gatory, that i a, wan married ſeveral . 


w.;a.;{caſt of, ſaven days to each of 


RAR in one day, he was bound to 
allo 
them, in 55 be zorder in which they were 


— 3 CA iy 1. ? * 
married. * genes} e Senor FO 
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6 The vteflings or prayers! Say tun in: this” "—_— 
* Bleſſed art chou, O Lord of heaven and earth. ho baſt 

„ created. man in thine own likeneſs, and haſt a pointed 
" woman to de his 'pattner and companion Brafſed art 
« thou, who filled Sion with. joy for the multitude of ber 
dern 1 Bleſſed art thou. who: ſendeſt gladneſs to the 
ridegroom and his bride ! who haſt ordained for them 


L «ts, joy. tenderneſs, peace, and mutual affeckion. Be 
led io bleſs, not only this couple, but Judah and 


„Jetuſalem with ſongs. of joy. and praiſe for the joy 


. thou giveſt them, by the Kulinode of their ſons and of 
1 We Nen e FF? ; 
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CHAP. lu periods later than theſe we are now 
XXVI. 

—̃ʒ K— the ceremonies” of marriage 
to the Rabbies, conſide- 


—_—_— there the bill of dow! 
— 4 ge — a wiſe tom, 
according to the law. of Moſes, and ! 
- worſhip and honourithee, accord- 
to the word of God; and will feed 
2. thee, according to the cuſ- 
tom of thoſe who worſhip, honour, and 
govern their wives fai 17 ; 4s . 
| thee, for dowry of thy virginity, fifty fe 


22222 


* 
o 


avs rr S440) pain; 


as 
. 


among thenow turn to the other nations of anti- 

y, which flouriſhed in the fame = 

<ribes. ods we have been reviewing. It has 
already mentioned, that the Egyptians at- 


tributed the introduction of matrimony, 


und the of it [yp to Medes, © 
Laid to have been the the. ſcri t6:thoj 
. Av06tiif 
and their firſt ſovereign, - That matii- _ 
| was early inſtituted among a - VEAUTIT 
he took the lead in almoſt 1 alſo pl 
i tended to improve ſociety, ve ain ſt 
little room to doubt: but though, as Proport 


will appear afterward, we have . ſome ac- 


t of the ſeveral ties and obligations 
T5 the 


O W- O'MEN. ” 2 


dhe married Rate among thetn; we are E. HAF. 
entirely ignorant of the manner in — 2 
their marriages were ſolemnized. In this 
article, the: hiſtory of the Philiſtines, Ca. 
nuanites, Carthaginians, and many other 
nations, is involved in the ſame obſcurity. 
Of the Philiſtines, however we may ob 
ſet ve, tllat their ideas of marriage muſt 
have been erceedingly crude and inds- 
geſted, as the - father-in-law of Sampſofi 
gave away his wiſe Delilah to another, 
upon 95 ne ie hrs _ 
e. 03 tn 19485 4991 575 
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Tus ameient Afﬀyr 1611s Cocker A da 
tougllly 1d ba te ſextled and digeſted the genen of 
affairs of marriage, than any of their con. of * 
temporaries. Once in every year they af women in 
embled togsthet all The -girls that wert urige: 
märriagtahſe, when the — erier: pỹt 
them up te ſale, one after another. For 

her wWhoſe figure was agreeable; and whoſe 
beauty was atfracting, the rich ftrove 
againſt each scher, who ſhould: give the 
chigheſt price; which: price was put into 
a pablie f. ek; and diſtributed in — 
ts:thoſe whom nature "had lefs:: liberally 
Aeo6ttipliſhied} and whom nobody woulll 

accept tyĩthdut a reward. After the moſt 
beautiful were all difpoſed of, theſe were 
lo: put up by the publie erier, and a cer- 

tain ſum of money offeted with each, 
proportioned to | what it was thought ſhe 
ſtood itt 166d of to bribe a Huſbant to ac- 
1 of her. * 4 WW 

Vor. II. 8 of 


2 
CHAP. of any of them, on the terms upon which 
= a» was expoſed to ſale, the crier-- pro- 

claimed. that ſuch a man had propoſed to 
take ſuch a woman, with ſuch a ſum of 
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money along with her, provided none could 
be found who would take her with leſs; 
and in this manner the ſale went on, till 
ſhe was at laſt allotted to him who offered 
to take her with the ſmalleſt portion. 
When this public ſale was over, the pur- 
Chaſers of thoſe that were heautiful were 
not allowed to take them away. till they 
had paid down the price agreed on, and 
given ſufficicat ſecurity that they would 
| them 3 nor, on. the other hand, 


marry 
would thoſe who were to have a premium 


for accepting of ſuch as were leſs beauti- 
ful, take a delivery of them, till their por- 
tions were previouſly paid. It is probable, 
that this ſale brought together too great 
multitudes of people from inconvenient 
diſtances, to the detriment, perhaps, of 
agriculture and commerce, and that ſtran- 
Ni could not give ſufficient ſecurity to 
fulfil the bargains they had made; for a 
hw was afterwards iflved, prohibiting the 
inhabitants of different, diſtricts from in- 
termarrying with each other, and ordain- 
ing, that huſbands ſhould. not uſe their 
wives ill ; a. vague kind of ordonnance, 
which ſhews how imperfectly legiſlation 
was underſtood among thoſe people. 


_ , HisToxy has not, fo far as we know, 


| given us any account of What was, meant 


: © _ farther 
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farther by marrying the woman, after kav· C Bar. 
1 thus publicly bargained for her: if . R 


thay judge, however, from the cuſtoms of 
the W of the neighbouring nati- 
ons; we may ſuppoſe, that their further 
marriage conſiſted only in taking home to 
their houſes the wives they had bought, 
and calling their friends together to feaſt 
with them, and be witneſſes of their ' ful- 
filing the engagement they had entered 
into. If, "between the time of the ſale 
and this public folemnization, the parties 
happened to differ, or if they could not 
| afterwards, the man was dbliged to 
refund the money he had received; and 
they parted with mutual conſent. - This 
being the cafe” with thoſe who received 
money with their wives, it has” likewiſe 
deen ſappoled, that thoſe" who” paid mo- 

ney” for them. had a power of demanding 
it again, on diſagreement arid ſeparation: 
but of ſuch power we have no account, 
nor is it probable that it exiſted; for the 
money ſd paid; being put into a public 
ſtock, aich Giſtributed to ſuch a variety of 
hands, became thereby totally irredeema- 
ble!” Theſe hints concerning matrimony 
among. the Aſſyrians plainly prove, that 
the proper regulation of it was an object 


3 moſt ſerious attention; but ano-. 
ther citcùmſtance proves this in a ſtill 


ſtronger inanner. The Aſſyrians had a 
court, or tribunal, whoſe oily buſineſs 
was to diſpoſe of young women in mar- 
nage, and to ſee the laws' of that union 


8 2 properly 
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| executed. What holy hae mpre, 
or the execution of t N Was en- 
forced, are circumſtances which have not 
been handed down to us; but the erecting 
a court folely for the purpoſe; of taking 
cognizance ot them, ſu an idea that 
they were many and various,  _. 


Wi have already ſeen the manner in 
which the ancient Scythians, fo much 
famed for natural affection and fidelity, 
ratified their covenants with each other, 
and have reaſon to ſuppoſe, that marriage 
one of the covenants ſoratificd: when 
we turn to the other nations, in the 
times under review, we find no account 


en, and the per- 
the leaſt account 


Thel 
Pirit) 
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"Fon on. ener, the firſt kin 4 40875 
the Gtecks, is ſuppoſed. to have lived 2. 
nearly about the time of Moſes, and to Cecrops 
have tated marriage among his peo- fut f- 
ple; Jet durin the whole of the heroic marriage 
ages, Which laſted many. centuries after __ 


. uhicnltizated, that we cannot ſg 
they r had brought this inſtitution t6 — 
cen, 9 a in its ceremonies or its 
aws, Whether Cecrops ordained that the 
Grecks ſhould follow. the cuſtoms of ie 

Egyptians in marrying, or went a ſtep far 
ther, and fixed new ceremonies. of lis 888 
invention, we know not; we are, how 
ever, informed, that at a marriage, even 
in the jo the, 0: ages, there was a meeting of 


| 1 0 d of neighbours; who, in or- 
Fer to recall to memory the times of fi- 
zen. their anceſtors lived almoſt 


pheity, when 
entirely on the ſpontancons' productions of 


the earth, preſented the ney-marricd con- 


ple E a ol {ket of acorns mixed with 
, 2 cuſtom, whieh, perhaps, gave 


birth to. che nuptial ſcattering of nuts 


TK. the Romans, who borrowed al. 


very. uſage of the Grecks. At this ; 


bee 7 7 Bert actarding to the 


.of uncultivated people, had 


- Fi oa and; refoici! $3. as appears. from 
Theſeus... being. rages tq the nuptials of 


Pitithons, wher he helped. him to kill; 1 


great number of Centaürs, who. in their 
cups had offered violence to the female 


dee at *— from the ſtory k 


Attis, 


Moſes, they appea r to have been fo rods Grote 
and 
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CHAP. Attis, the ſon of Cybele, who. was-by: Mi- 
gas to have m_ married to his daughter, 


had not Cybele, prevented it by breakin 
into 38 and cauſi Gag » Frevway.to) fol 
__ all who aſſiſted at the ceremony 

he nuptials. Some are of opinion, that 
pledges and ſecurities. were, by the inſtitu- 
tion of Cecrops, mutually interchanged be- 
tween the parties; but this, and almoſt e- 
very other circumſtance relative to the mode 
of marrying in the heroic ages, is only con- 

we ſhall, therefore, proceed to give 

account. of that mode, in periods 


CE PP 


: a5 
3 


when the hiſtoty of the Greeks, A leſs 
involved in is . ee 
known. * 10 21s . Hock on 


m As ſoon. as the l of the parents 
Wee and relations was obtained, the parties 
Sadat were ſometimes betrothed, in theſe words : 
terthey „ I vive you this my daughter to make ou⁰ 
polives © the father of legitimate children. After 
people. which the young Du plighied their 
faith to each other by a; kiſs, or joining 
together of their right. Sr wg a-euſtom; ob» 
ſerved by the Grecians in all public agree: 
ments. The Thebans plighted their faith 
to each other at the monument of lolaus, 
who, after he had been advanced to hea- 
ven was ſuppoſed to take care of the affair 
of love. The Athenian virgins, when mar- 
riageable, preſented baſkets of little cutio- 
les to Diana, to obtain lea vg to depart k 
from her trains, ſhe being eſteemed the t 
<a patron of maidens and before her 196-91 


ſhrine 111 


0 F WOM E N. 
gie be; Brauron an Athenian village, in 


order to appeaſe ber for intending to de- 
art from the ſtate of virginity in which 
ſo much delighred. The Bceotians and 


—— both ſexes offered, before their 
nuptials A ſacrifice to Euclia, or Diana, 
to avert Her reſentment againſt them, for 
changing from a ſiugle to à married life. 
Theſe” facrifices conſiſted in confecrated 
wafers, cakes, and animals, which were 
lain on her altars. Several other of the 

s and goddeſſes had ſacrifices offered 
at thei altars on this'occaſion, as Jupiter, 
Juno, Minerva, and Venus, Who was ge. 
nefally invoked with peculiar fer vency, 
as being the goddeſs of love. The Lace- 
dæmonians had an ancient ſtatue of this 


goddeſs, to whom: it was incumbent upon 
a mothers to offer ſacrifices on the mar- 
rage of their daughters. The multiplicity _—_ 
of male and female deities among the 
Greeks; who were concerned in the affair 
of loves matle the in vocations and ſabri- 


fices'on this occaſion a tedious affair. E- 
ven the Fates were by 110 means to be for. 
oy but the fabou of the Graces was {none 
nx" oh the moſt ample "olictiogs. 
ry 


1030 nnn 


ern 4 ting appointed fr iet cerdinotiies 


7 


was bommonly the day before the marriage, 
when the parties having eut off ſome of 


their-thair, pfeſented it to ſuch © deities 
ee molt re garded, or to whom they 
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* befides theſe ſherifices, Preparatory 

to the marriage, other vidims were offered 
at the hy gry ae And on Ar 

— as ſoon 


ind t : 
and bitterneſ W by —— be⸗ 
d the parties, before they enter into th 
e The entrails were then care- 
they ae inſ by the, rg and if - 


105 


the cet of 
ons Oligophon with Cal- 


2 


ligone, ne, \ le baving- ſnatched 2 
mw of t ach of — — from the 
Itar, the whole company diſmiſſed full of 
terror —* tion. Fortunate omens 
ve great joy, and the moſt fortunate of 
=. was.a peir of turtles ſeen in the 
„ 
em ove ; 
if one of my, was ſeen alone, it infallby 


1 


and all the ills attend- 
V marriage. - We cangot 
r 
ound and apprehenfions 

jeQs her votaries, and how, eaſily 
may be deceived, in taking for the de- 


* heaven, the frauds and — 


28A 


B 
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of their enemies, as ſometimes happened to CRAP. 
the Greeks; if what is reported be Oe 
that ſuch as were averſe to a marriage, or 
wiſheck the parties to be unhappy, ſome» 
times took a fingle turtle along with them, 
and letting it fly, either put an end to the 
ceremony, or filled the hearts of the con- 
trading parties with terror and aftoniſh- 
ment but we muſt remark alſo, that thofe 
who wiſhed” well to the young couple, 
ſometimes carried a pair of turtles along 
with them, and by thoie flight diffuſed joy 
and gladnefginto all the company, and par- 
ticularly'to' thoſe who were the moſt inte- 
3 yn in the _ of the Here O75 A 
TAG brids: and beldopropin: were ref. 
ed. and -adorned with garlands' of herbe 
and flowers, and cakes made of ſeſame, 
plant * for its fruitfulneſs, 'w nM, 
diſtributed among the company, 
| The bone of the — was like wiſt 
adorned with garlands: a peſtie was tied 
to tha door of it, a maid carried a ſie je ve, 
— the” bride/an earthen veſſel with bars 
ley, all of Which were emblems of her fu- 
ture employment: She was conducted in 
the evening to the houſe of ber huſband 
in a chariot, ſeated between the huſband 
aud one of his relations; ſervants carrying 
lighted torches immediately before, and 
ſingers and dancers preceding the whole 
eavalcade; and when the bride alighted 
from the cohariot; the axle-tree of it was 


— figuify that there was no "I 


# PF 
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CHAP. left for her to return back, As ſoon a6 the 

Au. young couple entered the houſe; figs and 

other fruits were thrown upon their heads, 

to denote plenty; and a ſumptubus en- 

tertaĩn ment was ready for them to par- 

take of, to which all the relations on both 

fides were invited; during the feaſt, the 

deities that preſided over marriage were 

invoked, and honoured with muſic and 

dancing, The chief intention: of this feaſt, 

according to the Greek authors, was to 

make the marriage publicly knovn, and 

on that account was an 5 lid mow 8 
— | 25 


Tun tracing ended, the * oils 
were conveyed to their bed-chamber, pre- 
vious to which, the bride bathed her feet in 
water, always brought from the fountain 
Callirhoe, 2 ſuperſtitious opinion of 
ſome ſecret virtues it contained; this done, 
ſhe was lighted to bed, by a number of 401435 
to her quality; round 80. 


torches, according 
one of theſe torches, the bride's mother at the 
tied her own hair lace. All the relations variet 
of both parties aſſiſted at theſe ceremonies, inthe; 
and to be abſent from them was conſidered dious: 
as the greateſt misfortune. It was alſo the leſs el 
privilege of the mother to light the torches, ſilence 
a privilege of which the Greeian matrons their f 
were exccedingly tenacious. The young auc 
couple being now left together, were, by Wop 

the laws of Athens, obliged to eat a-quince, uu pit 
after which the bridegroom proceeded to couple e 


looſe the bride's xirdle; the young men and "Wy. $91 


N maidens 209: 
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maidens ſtanding at the door ſinging: epi- * gl pe 
thalamia, the men making a great noiſe an 
with their feet and voices to:drown the cries 

of the bride. This done, the company re- 

tired; and returned in the morning, to ſa- 

late: the ne w- married couple, to ſing epi- 
thalamia es at the door of m_ beds 
chamber”. 1 1255 


8 


{Tian ceremonies nk finiſhed, 1 | 
bride preſented to her huſband-a garment, 
and Aue were made both to the bride- 
groom: and bride, by their relations, which 
conſiſted in ſuch kinds of houſehold fur, 
ture as was then made uſe of, and were car- 
ried in great ſtate to their houſe” by a 
company of women, preoeded by a hoy in 
white appatel, with a lighted torch in his 
hand; and between him and the women, 
à perſon with a baſket; of flowers, as' coſe 
n at * een „ I71Q! 


. * 
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-f FISSY were the moſt material ceremönf Other ce- 
at the celebration of -a' Greek marriage. A Temonies 
variety of others are frequently alluded toe. — 
in their Authors; but as they would be te. 

dious to relate, and ſeemed to have been 

leſs eſſential, we ſhall paſs over them in 

ſilence, onſy remarking, that in ſome of 

their ſtates, they woe the row,” to o put 


SIG #84 > 10 1 : 

E e Wann NOR wg 6 gY evenin 2 morn· We, 
ing -epithalamia,; the firſt being intended to "diſpoſe the 

couple to way vc wh rermed ite tohurlea, and the ſe- 

cond e 00 . eee ee, , 


Abs | thEm 
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cech other, and it Wai i a com · 


proverb among them, when t 
that ſuch a woman was 5 5 


rta, warriages eee in 


— Ar 
Ar Spas ifferent manner. When the pteli- 
nt Sparta Tons are were ſettled by a female match- 


| maker, the ſhaved the bride, dreſſed her 
in men's clothes, and left her ſitting upon 
a mattreſs ; the bridegroom ſtole privately 


to her, and having ftaid a ſhort time, ſtoſe 


88 privately away, a conduct which the laws 
of that republic obliged à married. couple 


to obſerve, in their interchurſe with each | 


ao, through the whole of 4hear lives, 
Have thus far traced the rites of mar- 


"the detail we have given has not been ſole- 

with which it is in different countries cele- 
brated, but alſo with an intention to dib 
cover, * ROM; divine or ets in- 
* . | 


— 1 


In the courſe At nr ee 

*. that the Jews attributed the inſtitu- 

wm tion of marriage to the Almighty himſcl, 

ven be gave Adama ory ar g 

nion but; as the ures mention no fuch 

| jaſtitution, we may with — reaſon I 
& po 


* would not 


we think it neceſſary to obſerve, that 


with a view ta exhibit the ceremonies 


. : ; : — a 
. ; 
„ OF WOMEN. 
5 F 3 * BS 1 
f . oy - az 


poſe, that he inſtituted marriage among the GH * 
other animals when he created them male . 
aud female. We have further ſeen, that 
He Rabbies attributed the ceremonial to 
be obſerved at matrimonial en agements, 
0. Moſes, who was divinely inſpired; but 
Notes Hichlelf mentions no ſuch thing, and 
has only in his code of legiſlation promul- 
a ed a few laws for the beiter regulation f 
of the conduct of married people towards 
each other ; and as no legiflator iſſues his 
laws to regulate what is progerly regulated 
already, we may ſuppoſe. from the Jaws. 
which Moſes made upon this occaſion, that, 
before his time, marriage was in fo imper- 
fect a ſtate, that we cannot reaſonably cons 
haye been the inſtitution of an 


e 
4 * 


ceive it to ha ye 
Is the proſecution of our enquiry among 
the other primitive nations, we have ſcarces / 
ly diſcovered almoſt any of them even pre | 
tending, , that wi 4 was the inſtitution 
el their gods; but of their firſt legiſlators, 
az Menes in Egypt, and of Cecrops in 
Greece; nor ha ve we found, even among 


the Jews themſelyes, that either propher, 
or prieſt, were concerned in the celebration 
of marriage, though they managed every 


that was conſidered as. ſacred, or . 


thin 

ik. FRQAT LETT 077 x44 $f468 4 8 

5 5 inſtitntion: the ſame was the caſe a. 
Lia oTf ITE? nnn 3; HH ],], ws 17; 
ons che other primitive nations; they had” 
riefts, to whom the celebration of every © © 
oy rite was committed; but their magi- 
Trates, and the relations of the contracting 


9 
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CHAP. parties, were the on]; y people who/concern- 
es themſelves — marriage; a ſtrong pre. 

ſamption, that it was not — 1 
— light than as 2 civil r 6m 
10 U. 5 
name premiſe thus- rler pt 
2 a ſubject which we ſhall have oceafion 
to diſcuſs more fully afterwards, before we 
any farther in our-endeavours- to 
inveſtigate the ceremonies by which men 
nnd women were joined together in matri- 
mony, we ſhall take a view of the duties, ob- 
ligations, and cuſtoms of that ſtate ;- and as 
the manner in which wives are acquired, 
tly determines the manner in which 
they are uſed by their huſbands, let us in- 
quire into. the former, nn we ET 
to the latter. 


Cb Wusntvnn the rights of batüre remain 
ef — EA „women have a 
poser of diſpoſing of themſelves in matti- 
ing the mony; where theſe rights are'a little in- 
power fringed, the conſent of parents, relations, or 
base to guardians is neceſſary 3 where they are to- 
diſpoſe s#tal'y obliterated, they are diſpoſed of by 
— their kindred, or even by the magiſtrates, 
to the higheſt bidder. The legiſſature of 
almoſt every country has interdicted ſuch 
women as are not of age from diſpoſing of 
themſelves; and it is only in Europe, where 
me rights of nature remain ſo far untouch- 
ed, that even fuch women as are of age 
enjoy this power. It is true; that a wo- 
man * is more than fourteen; if ſtie get 


married 


„ 


8 n ee parents, 
is ſo hound, that the parents cannot ren 
der ibe engagement void; but they way 


binder it from taking place, if they are in- 


formed of her intention, till ſhe has com- 
pleted - her twenty. firſt year, which they 
gannot do afterwards, though their conſent 
is even then generally atked from (paternal 
quty and affection. Among the Greeks, 


Romans, and ſeveral other nations, à wo- 


man neyes obtained any power of chuſing 


for bex{elf a partner in wedlock; but was 


through Jifg:entirely at the diſpoſab of her 
parents and guardians, | When the Roman 
empire was overturned, and the feudal ſyſ- 
tem erected on its ruins, that ſyſtem or- 
dginedy zllat no daughter of a vaſſal could 


be given in marriage without: the conſent 


of the liege lord, as well as of her own 
renis ; and,at this day, the daughters af 


Js 


the great, even in the politeſt countries of _— 
Europe, can :ſcarcel y be ſaid to enjoy any _. 


diſpoſing power of themſelves, being fre- 


quentiy flipulated, for in G treaty of peacc, 
or courted: and. even married by proxy to 5 Sp 
a mau whom, they never. ſaw; and conſe- 0 


Juently cannot tell whether nn ug 
Prove: of or not. * ak 24 
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ſon ot a Wife after the Hirſt ages of barba- purchaſed 


in a va rie- 


rity nere over, that of purchaſing her was i cf pla- 


the moſt common; it was the practice of ces. 
the Eaſt from time immemorial, and con- 


ata antes — We have ſeen that 
bontts: = Abrabam 


— — 4 ea 
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CHAP. Abraham bought Rebecca for his ſon ; that 
XXV1. 
Longs Jacob, 


give, (ery. 


deſtitute of any _— 
ed Laban fourteen s two dau gh. 
ters 20nd Unnt, Jas when in love wth 
daughter, was determined. ndt to 
off the match for whatever price her 
friends might fix upon. her; and we now 
add, that t ſame cuſtom is mentioned in 
a variety of 

in in India, Spain, Ger- 
and Gaul, and at this day in Hin- 
China, 2 A Pegu, 


many. 


by the Moors of Africa, and the 
riety of other : of the 
In Gaul, during the century, 


dey? of Gonde- 


and a denier,. 28 the > price 
of her virginity, a cuſtom. which exiſted a- 
mong that people 
cuſtom, Ke. az .a different form, 


maintained itſelf ftil longer in England; 


in the time of Edward the Third, Richard 
de Neville gave twenty palfteys to the king 


to obtain his requeſt to Iſdia Biſlet, that 


the ſhould take bim for a huſband; and 
Roger Fitz-Walter gave three good palfteys, 
to have the king's letter to Roger Bertram's 
mother, — os bim. In 
thoſe times, when the kings — England 
o 
8 or "_ 

amounted to an abſolute command, and 
the money paid to obtain _y w m_ 


of Homer; that it was 


long after ward. This 


rv, 


it ths order 
wy T5 Her at's public we” 
| ie afi Man Nene 5 
" 1 „ddt e childre: 4, 
order 76 aſs e tl In 7 
fa, women” Ark Yeared 9 1 iproye n 
Hh ir the 
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An pu 'chws, 2s any oxen, 
ind th Katte n alder of Forkes, a the 10 7 


wih g Eult l which may be called pp 
ing A wife fox 4 Hig Te, and Which I 1s 4 prog 
that thoſe muſt 115 be Sdtchaſed: Who are 
wren kene Ana 
to us 18 4 lirtfe' Ti 
mile, SHARE upon bein 
much deftretict es ſþ 
ul Ae Hfe; "bit, 9 155 | 
5 'aſe In Fl col 0 för ihe | 
de, 18 Ale 8 trained y ap in | 
by orte a avery; Hg, "Being mur⸗ 
d ever) ty Int 18 95 Woffen en fan 
my avis th weit el n 
ment fr roth Ber and. | 
FF 3011 438 « Bibb * 2117-5 Tz +5 
3 — v niche e the ah E 
on of her who is 5 Ye b * fordid 


= G anner by | might des, a8 a part 
e public” hope of 1 tlie ſtare. Be- 
You. ele ſides 


CHAP: fides thoſe we have already mentioned, in 

ue courſe of this work, the Thragians put 

the faireſt of their virgins up to public ſale, 

and the magiſtrates of Crete had the ſole 

power of chuſing partners in marriage for 

their young men; and, in the, execution of | 

this power, the affection and intereſt, of the 

parties was totally overlooked, and the good 

of the ſtate the only object of attention; in 

ing which, they always allotted. the 

and beſt made of the; ſex to one 

another, that they might raiſe up; a gene- 

ration of warriors, or of women fit to be 
the mothers of -warriors. 1 { 2/1 -/, 


* 


2 ; <4IY 414 8 - 9.9080; um 993. 
Ins the primitive ages, . ee 
the human race was but few, and when 
one might conſequently appropriate 
himſelf, and cultivate ſuch grounds as 
lay moſt convenient for his uſe :; when his 
wife and children, as ſoon, as they were a- 
ble, aſſiſled in this and every other kind of 
labour; a wife was rather an advantage 
than otherwiſe, and therefore ſhe Was 
bought, both as an inſtrument of propaga- 
tion, and an aſſiſtant in the occupations 
of life. But as ſocieties were formed, lands 
and goods of every kind appropriated. end 
women became, perhaps, leſs induſtrious, 
every addition to a family became an addi- 
tional expence; hence, inſtead of a man 
ying a price for his wife, it was neceſlary 
ſhould receive ſomething along with her: 
marriage, therefore, became a compact be- 


tween 


{OP WOMEN: 1 2 =. 


- tweets a man and one or more women, ac- & HAP. 
ee ehe euſtom of the country; to 2 
| Jo n theit ſtocks, intereſts, and perſons to- 
gether, that they might be the better ena- 
beck to bring up a family, and carry on the 
trade or bufineſs by which they were to 
bt schulte ſubſiſtence; and the ſtoek or for- 
tune of a woman fo married, was called her 
17 4 dr dowry; and in proceſs of time 
to be /fettled upon her as a ſecurity 
from want, if her nc een dune FE 
8 "fore hots” 4118 V's [ | Gn * | 
<> 07 itt}. nm We, 36-1 5 , J, Ait 
As the Eapptiere were - pech de be on of 
the firſt people who arrived at any degree e 
of cultivation, among them we meet with 
the firſt account of portions; Pharaoh gave 
the city of Gazer, as a portion with his 
N to Solomon king of Iſrael. We do 
not recolle@ any account of portions given. 
by any other of the ancients, till we come to 
the Greeks ;/ when we find Phares of Chal- 
deeden, ordering, by a law, that the rich 
ſhould give portions with their daughters 
to the r, but receive none with ſuch 
wives as were married to their ſons ; a law, 
"which he had founded on the cuſtom of his 
D country for Helen brought to Menelaus 
the kingdom! of Sparta, and afterwards; in 
default, we ſuppoſe, of male heirs,” the 
daughters of ſeveral Grecian kings carried 
the Kingdoms of their fathers, as dowries 
to their huſbands. But although this was 


2" HY? with a” to kingdoms, yet the 
1 4 con- 
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CHA P.contrary ſeems in ther caſts to habe Vet 
the practice, as we earn from the 


— n whoſe daughters having. 
themſelves infanious, their Father 
cauſed u proclathation to be made, that he 
would not demand any preſents from thoſe 
who ſhould marry them; and from the con- 
au of Agamemnon to Achilles, when he 
tells him, that he will give him one of his 
— — Without requiring 

pteſents here mention- 
of Sos of t two > Bas, the firſt was given 
the _—_ the =o, as a —— or price 
eng to give his daughter tb the 
tor z the ſeeond, to the fady Herſelf, in 
— to gain her affecton: and forte au- 


thors are of opinion, that tlie preſents thus 
made to the father « aud the daughter, were 
joined the 1 fortune of 


together to 
the latter, which was fettfed dpon her #s 
her dower z fo that if the huſband did not 
kterally aſe a bride, be bribed her to 


His arms, and to an 2 88 With 
— 


of equity and of juſtice 
| it was eaſy to diſ- 
| Fatied coden that women who bad affiſted their 
« widen. Fathers and huſbands in acquiring the goods 
of fortune, ſhould not be given in farri- 
age by the firſt without portions, not left 
by the laſt at death without ſettlements as 
an equivalent for thefe portions; hetice the 
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CHAP. B ESIDES the methods oO Perch 
A. and agreeing with them by a mu- 
Of poty- tual compact, polygamy and concubinage. 
gamy andare circumſtances which greatly influence 
mge. the conduct of a buſban towards them, 
, or the cuſtom of marrying a 
plurality of women, began in a very carly 
of the world. Lamech, one of the 
of Adam, took two wives, and from 
that time forward it is probable, that all 
the inhabitants of the Eaſt followed his 
example, and took as many a as their incli- 
and circumſtances would allow of. 

Nam the manners of the primitive ages, 
we may ſuppoſe, that concubinage 1 follow- 
ed ſoon after polygam DF, though we have 
no diſtinct account of it till the | time of 
Abraham, in whoſe hiſtory we are preſent- 
ed with the ceremony of making à concu- 
bine ; a ceremony which to us at this pe- 
riod appears not leſs ſingular | than unna- 
ve ö 


as $. | ty ee er 181 1 
n! ow Dees arte Sh © "ns 
eat: Arad dee dcn 230! n 3518 
Ur in bas ah ann 
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tutal. Sarai, Abraham's wife, being bar - OH AF. 
ren, takes her handmaid Hagar, preſents Su, 
ber to her huſband, and prays him to go 

in unto her, and raiſe up ſeed to Sarai. 
Although we are not here told of any 
compulſion Gn the part of Abraham, it 
would, nevertheleſs, ſeem that this was not 
altogether a voluntary act of his wife, as 

it is ſo natural for women to ſubmit with 
reluctance, to allow another to ſhare the 
embraces of their hüſbands, which even 

now in Hindoſtan, where the practice has 
ſubſiſted time immemorial, they are brought 

to with the greateſt difficulty ; ;.as we find . 
by one of the lays of that people, which k 
ordains, © * "that whatever a *buſband, 'on 
iR Cebtracli ing fecond” marriage, may 

e give his 10 to pacify het, is to be 

l „ reckoned h er OWn. property.“ Sar go 


e235 ES N 
: 1 F 


lege, and e e having 
in proceſs of time become dhionable 
10 the vömber of women kept 5 
great becam ne at laſt more an article 0 
randeur and | Hate, than a mode of ſatis- 
Ing, the animal appetite : Solomon had 
threeſcore queens, .and "fourſcore concu- | 
bines, 118 Virgins without number. Mai- 
mon tells u us, that among tne Jews A man 
might have as many wives as -pleaſed, 
even to the number of ; a hundred, and 
that it was not in their power to hinder 
him, provided he could maintain, and 
them all the con jugal debt once a week ; 
but in this de he was not to run in ar- 
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which they moſt of all others eſteem; and C 


maintain with: fach: inflexible firmacls; that IE 4 
it will probably be one of the lait of thoſe — 


ane _ Wen wilt e one of * 


5 1 
; Tus Eg ans, i it 15 6 e 83 
be HR ˖ as the Greeks. 


borrowed their alrite from them,” it | 

was:. alſo forbid by the laws of 

though concubinage- ſeems either to have ” 
been allowed or Aras for in the 

Oayſſey of Homer we find Miyſſes ata 
ing binſelk to be the ſon of a concubing, 
which - he would probably not have done, 
hag any great degter of Art been wy 
nexeq to it:. In ſome caſes, however, po- 

7 was allowed in Greece, flom 'T 

miſtaken notion that it would Increaſe f 

; per The Athenians, once think- 
ed, 


the number of their citizens dimiviſh- 

decreedꝭ that it ſhould be lawful for 2 
man to have children by anotlier woman as 

_ welt as by his wife; beſides this, particu, 

lar inftances occur of ſome who tranlgrelf⸗ 
ed the law: of monogamy. Euripides i 18 
faid to have had two Wives, who, by their 
conſtant idioms; gabe him a, diflike 
to the whole ſex; a ad which rex 
ceives ſome weight nah e ** of his 
in Addromactic Nd 21 


—ne'er 
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CHAP. | — ne'er will I commend 
Xun. 1 eee nr ra 


— — 
life. Par pb gb 
Socrates too had two wives, b. r the pon 


culprit had as much reaſon. to. c of 
* temerity as Euripides. 3 45 


1 — Wir ſcems not to nie been e en. 
of tirely eradicated among the Chriſtians in 
— Rech century, as we find it then en- 


acted in the canons of one of their coun. 


cls, that if any one is married to many 
wives he ſhall do penance. * the cler- 
themſelves, in, this period „ practiſed 
amy *, as we find it ordained by ano- 
ther council held at N that ſuch 
as were bigamiſts, "ſhould only, 
be preſbyters'and and and fhould not 
be allowed to marry and conſecrate. But 
our aſtoniſhment is ſtill more Excited, 7 


find inſtances of bigamy and pol The e 
*. er⸗ 


late as the fixteenth ceritury. pe 


Ti 


With doable mothers, f banes eee 
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man reformers though their "dec lared in; 


* . conform literally to the 74 
cepts t olpel, . wer ele 
Ned vo int; hits biga 1 1 
ſonant with theſe x e 5 

grave of Heſſe C. 


— teh 
than two, it is polygamy. 


commits thts] ; LE more 
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time 


ilip, Land- 
ſel, wanted, in the life 
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time of his wife, te a youn: lady, CHAP.” 
named Cätharine Saal, and "having 2 — 
ſeruples of conſcience, though i . 

other reſpect a n man ö good ſenſe 
ſeemed to believe that, with the te ms 

tion of Luther and his. brethren, t e mo- 

ral turpftude, i if there was any in 5 -_ 

ing two wives, might be ſet aſide ; | he. 
therefore, repreſented to them his 92 

af told them, that his wife, the princeſs 

of 1.55 , was ugly, had bad ſmells about 

ind ten got drunk; and that his 

c was doch as laid him under 

the. frequent neceſſity of gratifying | his 

petite; and concluded with ſome: artfal, - -- 

ints, that -unleſs. they granted him a diſ. 
Kane to marry another wife, he would 

it of; the pope, Luther vpon this con- 

1 A ſyn of fix reformers, who found. 

that polys gamy” had been practiſed by a Ro- 

man emperor, and by ſeveral of the kings 

of the! IS ; that marriage was only 5 

civil compact, "and that the goſpel had n 

where in expreſs terms commanded ping 

amy: The l ſi gned ; a 8 
for Philip o marry another wife, which 

he did ſoon after, with the ſeeming con- 

ſent of his firſt wife; the princeſs. of Sa: 

voy 3, and thus Luther exerciſed an autho- 

uy "which not even the moſt enterpriſing 


of. the popes, in the plenitude o er 
temporal £49 f ene \ wh 18 ever 
dared to 5 18 Og abr 
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wha, would e 15 mat. 
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mon have woll i in W 
to themſelves the: power of mak- 
ang of gonerning e Women, 
4, great variety of places in- 
+ plurality of wives, but almoſt 
rag the women. of a plurality 
— 2 — ere are 8 eget Sy 
their enjoyin o Vlege, 
| where their their oled and Eilat 
if not ſu 
have alrcady . notice, 
ancicat” Media, 


ut 
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neighbourbood-of Calicut, the. women 


of the ſu caſts may have. a vari 


aperior 
huſbands, and that ſome of them aQually 


Welt of weped be. ha a 
as oy Oe be 
eh progeeded fo 
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penor o their buf. 


ten, all of whom er 
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bm hen % 70 weck n KA 
2 22 88 was tas lately viſited che king Ye 
[oj S Bautan aud Thibet, bberves, 8 
all the files ef a Tamy ate frequently. 
ker ed by ont Wie. Such inftitetzöns, 18 
they militate againſt the juriſdiction & 
the me and are deviations. from the cuſ- 
tom of te all covtitiits, fut have ori- 
Finated From rtraorsinafy afid bneh hn. 
mon eiteumſtanees ; but What thele were, 
or when they tack place, art aan the 
deſiderata of rig which afe 2 f in the 
 Uyſs, 5 o antiquity... nam 4115 2þ 


Is would 0 be kiesdin the path, 
which 1 ag have trod ain, jk 0 oss 
meuldl We at Here to recite Ml. he 
atgurttents that have been uſed fer and 

en pepe: the .givateſt phrt or 

thoſe againſt it, Have always turned upon 

this hinge, that all men are by nature 

equal, ved have conſequently an equal 

right do a Wild; that che two ſexes are: 

neatly - equal. * gumber; and where one 

man . a viriety of women, there 

can be N 1070 Teveral others. We 
Pierer got 10 vour gamy, as -]. 
think it fer from being popes ON bo or 
political ; but we cannot help obſer ving 

one citcumſtance, which we do not reccl- 

lect to have met with, that in the coun- 

tties Where it is practiſed, it becomes in 

ſome degree neceffary, on account of the 

great, number of eunuchs, which make 
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CHAP the number of women greatly exceed that 
woof the men ſo that Wie the infamous 
practioe of making eunuchs is allowed, 
d muſt be allowed alſo, other- 
many women muſt ſor ever want Hg 

C130 N Ein! 
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Con- Vi women are' confietes 3 


light as to be purchaſed for 
Thr they ha ve not influence 
power to prevent their huſbands from 
practices of polygamy and concubi- 
treatment they receive from 
huſbands is regulated by the me- 
acquiring them. A man thinks 
if he has not the liberty of diſ- 
purchaſed, When he is 
er pleaſed with it: hence, where- 
ves are bought, they are generally 
t pleaſure; and what ſeems ſtil 
, they are ſometithes borrowed 
and lent, like a piece of money, or of 
furniture. The Spartans lent a' wife with 
as much indifference, as they would have 
done a horſe, or an aſs; and the elder 
Cato is faid to have philoſophiſed hirſelf 
into the ſame cuſtom, ' Where polygamy 
takes om a-huſband is naturally deafen- 
ed with the jealouſies and contentions 
of his wives; and on that account finds 
it neceſſary to rule them mote with the 
iron rod of a tyrant, than the love and 
 affeQion of an huſband. Aft FL TION 


* 


2 Marr 


7 MATBIMANYA in all nations, being a HAP. 
compact between a male and female, for YE 
the purpoſe of continuing the ſpecies, the More lati- 
irſtꝭi and moſt neceſſary obligation of it _ Cong 
Has been thought fidelity; but, by various than to 
people, this fidelity has been variouſly un- women in 
| derſtood : almoſt all nations, however, an- _ gy 


.cieat,and.,modern, have agreed in.requir- 

ing the moſt abſolute unconditional, fide- 
lity on the part of the woman; while, on 
that of the man, greater latitude has been 
given, Thus we have ſeen, that though 

among the Jews a woman was ſtrictly con- 
fined to one man, or rather to a ſhare of 
one man, the man was allowed as many 
Vives and goneubines as inclination; dic- 

tated, and circumſtances allowed: nor 
was this, the caſe; only among the Jews, 
but among the Babylonians, Aſſyrians, 
Medes, Perſians, and indeed among the 
EFaſt, Where it continues to this day: but 
its preſent exiſtence is not confined to the 
Eaſt 315 it.ſpread 8 itſelf over ſeveral other 
North America; where the Moxes indulge 
in polygamy and concubinage, and at the 
am time puniſh, with the moſt exempla- 
y ſeyerity, the leaſt appearance of un- 
Chaſtity in their wires. Civilians, who 
have endeayoured to aſſign a feaſon for 
this difference, tell us, that the hand of 
ſeyerity is held ſo cloſely oyer the incon- 
tinence of married women, and ſo much 
latitude given to the men, becauſe the men 
3 9 
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* A®. gederally have the care of providing for the 


. ing z and it would be hard that a wan 
d be obliged to provitle for, and lea tt 
is estate to children, which he could ne- 
ver with certainty call his own were the 
ate indulgetice given to the women as to 
A ſhorter way of explaining the 
would have been, to have Yaid, 
are the framers and ex- 

7A of the law. re women - have 
in the lepillation, they have put 
their own ſex on a more equal fodting with 


matter, 


Peer of Warn civil ſociety has made little or 
the Algen charaQttil- 
is to tyrutinize over weakneſs, 
wherever it is found, or however it is cit- 
 cottſtanced ; nature having given to men 
Rronger bodies, and, in ſome reſpects, per- 
haps, Mronger minds than to women, till 
taught by culture, und ſoftened by polite- 
neſs, they have always made ufe of that 
ſtrength to enſlave them. Of the truth of 
this, the whole hiſtoty of every ſavage pe- 
riod and people is à proof; but we ſhall 

deſcend to ſome particular inftatices ; and 


the firſt is, the almoſt unlimited power veſ- 
ted in the Jewiſh hoſbands, of disorcing 


their wives at pleaſire, without affigning 

any tolerable reaſon for fo doit; Another 

of, was the trial of jealouſy, which we 

have already mentioned; a cerethony, the 

molt arbitrary and extraordinary that we 

aan, 
_ 5 34 BY 


Y 0 WOMEN. iu 
Wen to ele wg add theft $36 9 9 10. 
nultiag the 6ſt ſolemii vows'of their woch, 
ant bf 1 i them in ee ; 
thore retnalhs'>riot the Naſt ſhadow of 
dotbtr;>rhat eit Conduct Was uncquitable 
and tyraumcaf. = — 3: 4 be'happ) 
to have t itr our. p * at 
were the only pet haved. to their 
wives in ahi" ranger; eh, however, 
was far from being the caſe; wives are Con- 
fined by:all\rh6 tytants of the” Eaſt enflav- 
ed.by All the enges of America and elſt- 
where; and the reader need only turn back 
to the chapter on the rank and condition of 
women; to have the moſt am ple con viction 
of theſe; and many other illegal Practices, 
to which ry wore obljged- to ſubmit. 

ahr rde c ehe Mega ae whic L 
power. is ever apt to when 14 
to wenkneſs; às men were almoſt e vet 
where the lawgivers, moſt of the legal ad- 
vantages of! matrimony were alſo on theit 
ice. Whotvet among the Jews had mar- 
rieda-yiſe,! coold not; on any account, be 
forced to leave her for the ſpace of en, 
year: Almoſt every bete, to command 
and to rule, are powers placed in the hands 
huſband.' Among the Romans, es 
| ven in: che ir moſt poliſhed ſtate, in certain 

caſes, the huſband might p proceed fo far 4 
to; puniſht His wife by Amonſt al⸗ 

moſt very ſave ©. people, whipping. and 

even death itſelf, are 1 e 
by. an enraged hufbaicd a *conncil' of 
Vol. Il. U - the 
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' CHAP. the Chriſtian prelates and clergy, held in 


the year 400, it was . decreed, that if an 
2 wife had ſinned, her buſbatd 
ſhould keep her bound, and faſting in his 


- 4 - ' . . w_ 82 # 2 
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Tun Brazilians take as many wives as 
think proper, diſmiſs them, when they 
find it convenient, and puniſh their incon- 


tinence with death. In Europe, the power 


of a huſband is conſiderably extended by 
the laws of the goſpel, and of the conſti- 
tution, both over the perſon and property 
of his wife; but this power is generally 
executed Kay, Fd much lenity and a 

gence, that a r, on ſeeing a ſpouſe 
and his loving rib eee would N 
to imagine it was placed on ber ſide. This 
is owing, in ſome meaſure, to politeneſs, 
as well as to fortune; for ſuch is the power 
of fortune and over the conduct 
of the human ſpecies to each other, that 
_ they conſtantly command at leaſt the ex- 
ternal appearance of deference to the poſſeſ- 


* for : wherever, therefore, portions become 


faſhionable, they obliterate the ſlavery of 
a wife to her huſband, put a ſtop to poly- 
|; gay, and diſcountenance concubinage ; 

what woman will voluntarily purchaſe 


a tyrant; or give the whole of her fortune 


for the ſhare only of a huſband; which 
mate ſhe muſt maintain againſt an unlimit- 
ed number of rivals While an European 
. wife, therefore, OT INS 1 
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ech len with her, is treated by here HA p. 
Huſbands lis equal, and frequently N : 
Houted with ſuperior notice, the wife of an 
'Eaftern;' being' purchaſed,” is confidered'as 
his fla ve; is never allowed to eat with, or 
in the preſence of her huſband; ſeldom to 
ſit down in his company, and always ob- 
liged to him as to a maſter and ſuperior: 
ald not even content with her paying him 
all theſt teſtimonies of reſpect in his pre- 
ſence, ſhe is obliged to ſubmit to a vatiety 
of ' mortifications in his abſence. If a 
e man, fays the Shaſter, * goes on à jobr- 
„ ney; his wife ſhall not divert herfalf, nor 
(6 << play, nor © ſhall ſne ſee any public thow, 
Fonda laugh, nor ſhall dreſs herſelf in 
00 jewels and fine clothes, nor ſhall ſee 
% dancing, nor hear muſic, nor ſhall ſit in 
the window, nor ſhall ride out, nor ſhall 
e ehold "any thing choice and rare; but 
«ſhall faſten well the Houſe-door, Ad re- 
* train private, and ſhall not eat any dain- 
<'ty vicwals, and "ſhall not blacken her 
" eyes with eye. Pander, and ſhall not view 
hier face in a mirror ; the ſhall never ex- 
„ erciſe herſelf im any agreeable employ- 
6 ment during the abſence of her huſband.” 
For all theſe mortifications, one would na- 
turally expect ſome kind treatment and 
indulgence from the huſband,” when he re- 
turns home: but the contrary is the caſe; 
| 1 5 we are alſo informed by the Shaſter, 
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EVIL ay. that bo may do he may turn her a- 


way; that he may do the fame, if ſhequar- 
a any body elſe, ſpoils his or her 
own. property, or even if ſhe preſumes to 
eat before he has finiſhed his meal; and 
that he may ceaſe from any further conju- 


| he — if ſhe is barren, NS _ 


Privileges Ar rnouon the wen have conſtantly af. 
ef wire. ſumed the power of making human, and 
2 divine, laws, yet they have not 

ſuch women as entered into the ſtate 

of matrimony entirely without privileges. 
Among the Jews, when a man married an 
additional wife, the food, raiment, and du- 

ty of a huſband, he was in noways to di- 

miniſh to thoſe be had before. Mahomet, 
vhem he permitted every man to have four 
wives, eaſily foreſceing that ſome of them 

would be — while others were great- 
er — poſitively inſtituted, that e- 
very thing, as proviſions, dreſs, and the du- 
ty of a huſband, ſhould be equally divided 
| them. In the Maldivian  ifles, a 
man is allowed to marry 0 
is· obliged to obſerve the fame law. This 
law appears to have been among the Jews, 
in order to 


calculated ſor that ſe, eſpecially in 
the laſt clauſe, as it will readily be agreed, 
that no huſband. was able to render the 
_. duty ane Wann of 

Vuoives, 


— 


three wives, and 


prevent the increaſe of polyga- 
my, which was every day becoming more 
common; and it ſeems to have been well 


—_ ==" ” Y G <> 
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__ — cor away, without performing g 
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4 Air what: period; or by Aden the laws' 4 
of. the Egyptians were firſt promulgated, is 
uncertain; but if what has been altert 
by ſome ancient authors be true; that the 
mes, in their marriage - contracts, promiſed: 
obediencę to their wives, we may ſuppoſe 
that the women had no inconſiderable ſhare 
in their legiſlation, otherwiſe they could 
hardly have obtained ſo ſingular a privis: 
lege. Bot, ſingular as this privilege may 
appear, it is yet exceeded by the 

wives in the Marian iſlands; there, a wife 
is abſolutely miſtreſs of every thing in the 
houſe, not the ſmalleſt article of which can 
the huſpand diſpoſe of without her permiſ- 
ſion; and if he proves ill humoured, obſti- 
nate, or irregulat in his conduct, the wife 
either corrects, or leaves him altogether, 
carrying all hey-moveables, property, and' 
children along with her. Should a band 
ſurpriſe. his wife in adultery; he may kill 
her gallant, but by no means muſt uſe her 
ill. "But. ſhould a wife detect her huſhand' 
in infidelity, ſhe- may inflict upon him 
what Punkſlunest! ſhe pleaſes; tu execute” 
which, ſhe aſſembles all the Nome! in tlie 
eee who, with their tiuſband's 


Caps 
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many laws, and too little under the ſub+ 


ry only into obſcure. families, that they may 
exert a governing and directing power over 
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HA P.caps on their beads, and armed with lances,- 
w=-yI arch to the houſe of the culprit, tear up 


all his plants, deſtroy his grain, and hav- 
ing ruined every thing without doors, fall 
like furies upon his houſe, and deſtroy it, 
with the owner, if he is not altea · 
dy fled. But beſides this puniſhment in- 
fied on his incontinence, if the wife does 


not like her huſband, ſhe complains that 
ſhe cannot live with him, and; gathers to- 


gether her relations, who, of the op- 
portunity, plunder his houſe, and appro- 


. to the wife and to themſelves the 
u 


il. Such 
ppoſe to be legal, as the inhabitants of 
the Marian iſlands are too rude to have 
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0 Sen of the ofcers/of the Grand Sig- 
nior as are married to his daughters or ſiſ- 


debaſed by the alliance; for they are not 
allowed to come into the preſence of their 
wives, nor to fit down by them, without 
their permiſſion, and almoſt in every parti- 
cular are obliged to act in a character little 
leſs ſubordinate. than the meaneſt of their 
flaves. Among the Natches, the daughters 
of noble families are by Jaw obliged to mar- 


| their huſbands; which they do ſo effeQual- 


ly, that they turn them away when they 


ivileges, however, we cannot 


ters, are honoured in public, but in private 
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bene aud replace them by others of the c HAF. 
fame ſtatibn. Such is their puniſhment u., 
for the ſlighter offences againſt the ma- 
jeſty of their wives; but when any of 
them are unfaithful to the marriage- bed, 
thoſe wives have a power of life or death 
over them Wives who are of the blood 
of their great ſun, or chief, may have as 
many 1 as they pleaſe, nor muſt: 
their daſtardly huſbands fo much as ſeem 
to ſee it. Bat this is not all: ſuch hu 
bands muſt, while in the preſence of their 
wives; ſtand in the ell reſpectful poſture, 
accoſt them in the ſame fubmiſſive tone 
as their 'domeſtics, and ate not allowed 
to eat with them, nor derive any privi- 
lege from ſo exalted an alliance, but ex- 
emption from labour, which is more than 
counterbalanced by every ſpecies of de- 
baſement and mortification. The Moxes, 
a people alſo of North-America, are ſaid 
to be obliged by law to yield a moſt ob- 
ſequious obedience to their wives, and 
to ſhift” their habitations, and follow - 
them, N and to Won: place 2 Ken 
5 F IE | 
FO WI the = ets Wend RAS! 10. 
ther northern nations, we have ſeen that 
women were in general hououred and eſ- 
teemed, but we have no account of their 
wives being diſtinguiſhed by any particular 
privilege. Among a few of their tribes, 
however, who allowed of lygamy, one 
| ol the wives always claimed and exerciſed 
| a ſupe- 
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CHAP.z ſuperiority over the reſt; but her pr 
erde was dearly purchaſed, if. ſhe, f o 
vive her huſband, for ſhe Was obliged, 
to burn herſelf on his funeral:piie. In 
Turkey, where the moſt unlimited poly- 
gamy and 1 are aller the 
| qe ng the lawful wives is, that they 
can claim their. huſbands. every Friday 
night; but every other night he may, if 
he pleaſes, dedicate to his concubines. 
 Eveg among the Hindoos, where women 
have little regard paid to them but as the 
inſtruments, of animal pleaſure, the pro- 
y of a wife is ſecured, from her huſ- 
E. and we are told by their laws, that 
he may not take it without her conſent, 
unleſs on account of ſickneſs, or to ſatisfy. 
the demands of a creditor, who has con- 
fined- him without viduals; and that if, 
on any. other account, he ſhould ſeize on 
it, 3 be N ee it TO in- 


- fidelit ity to the. hed. 5 5 
on the part of the woman, has al- 
been 2 as one of the moſt 

| yt of matrimony, all wiſe le- 


ſlators, in onder. to ſecure that up 


wives were: erde b 
to the value 3 21 women by ci- 

vilization and politeneſs. of manners. It 
rn gode, that both | 


the 


O N 29p 


the m an and the woman taken in adulte- CHAR, 
ry abb ſtoned'ts death; hence it FAVE 
would: feerny” that no more' latitude was 
inen, to qthe male than to the female. 
| But this was not the caſeè; ſuch an un 
mited power of concubinage was given to 
the men thati we may ſt him high 
ly: licentious indeed, Who could not be 
ſatisfied there with, without committing 
adultery. The Egyptians, among whom 
women were greatly eſteemed, had a ſin- 
gular method of puniſhing adulterers of 
both ſexes 3 they: cut-off. the privy parts 
of the man; that he might never be 
able to debauch another woman; and 
the noſe. of the woman, that ſhe might 
never be the object of e to ae 


ther: TR” San 
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R s 15 of ba awe) na- 
ture, and perhaps nearly about! the fame 
time, were inſtituted. in the Eaſt- Indies 
againſt adulterers; but while thoſe of the 
Egyptians originated from a love of vit | | 
tue and of their women, | thoſe of the | 
Hindoos probably aroſe. from jealouſy — 
revenge. It is ordained by the See, | | 
that if a. man commit adultery- with a 
woman of a ſupetior caſt he ſhall be pus 
ta death; if by force he commit adultery: 
with a woman of an equal or inferior caſt, 
the magiſtratę ſnall confiſcate all his poſ- 
ſeſlons, cut off his; genitals, and cauſe 
him. to be carried round the city, mounted 
on ne It byf fraud he commit adul- 

tery 
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CHAP. with a woman of an equal or inferior | 
W the magiſtrate ſhall take his poſſeſſi- 
ons, brand him in the forehead, and ba- 
niſh him the kingdom. Such are the laws 
of the Shaſter, ſo far as they regard all 
the ſuperior caſts, except the Bramins; 
but if any of the moſt inferior caſts com- 
mit adultery with a woman of the caſts 
greatly ſuperior, he is not only to be dif. 
membered, but tied to a hot iron plate, 
and burat to death; whereas the higheſt 
cafts commit adultery with the very 
Joweſt, for the moſt trifling ſine; and a 
Bramin, or prieſt, can only ſuffer by hav- 
ing the haic of his head carol; and, like 
the clergy of Europe while under the do- 
minion of the Pope, he cannot be put to 
death for any crime whatever. But the 
laws, of which he js always the interpre 
cer, are 15 his e 
they inflict a ſevere diſgrace upon her, if 
ſhe commit adultery with any of the high- 
er caſts; but if with the loweſt; the ma- 
— ſhall cut off her hair, anoint her 
y with Ghee, and cauſe her to be car- 
ried through the whole city, naked, and 
riding upon an aſs; and ſhall caſt her 
out on the north ſide of the city, or cauſe 
her to be eaten by dogs. If a-woman of 
any of the other caſts goes to a man, and 
entices him to have criminal correſpond- 
dence with her, the magiſtrate ſhall cut 
her ears, lips and noſe, mount her 
an afs, and drown her, or throw 
to the dogs. To the commiſſion of 


adul- 
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adden; with; a dancing - girl, or proftitute,C g, 
no puniſhment nor fine is unnexed. ISN 

„ed bag b Serengeti e 

Ir is worth cemarking:hares that che altern 
word adultery, which ameng all geber gabe. 
nations is underſtood to mean an Ilie? 
correſpondence: between married people, 
among the Hindoos is extended to every! 

ſpecies of illicit commerce betyveen the. 
ſezes; nor is it leſs remarkable, that 
among this people, the paſſions are ſo 

warm and ungovernable, that every op- 
e gof committing this erime, is 
conſidered as an actual commiſſion: of iti 

thus they have three: diſtinct ſpecies of 
aalen als firſt is, When in a place 

where there are no other men, a perſon 

holds any converſation with a woman, and 

winks, and gallantries, and ſmiles paſs on 

both fides ; or the man and woman held 
converſation together in the morning, or 

in the evening, ar; at night, or the man 

dallies with the woman . e or when 

they are together in a garden, or an un- | 
frequented place, or bathe together in the 
ſame pool. The ſeoond is, when a man 
ſends ſandal wood, or a ſtring of beads, 
or victuals and drink, or clothes, or gold, 
or jewels, to a woman. The third is, 

when: a man and woman ſleep: and dally 

upon the ſame carpet, or in ſome retired: 
place, kiſs and embrace, and play with 

each other's hair; or when the man car- 
ries the woman into a retired place, and 

. woman ſays 2 Such are = 

diefini- 
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Ser definitions of adultery in the laws of the 
—— Hindoos; but in the pnniſhments annexed. 
to them, it appears that their legiſlature 
Ir 3 

the ſeveral. caſts; and by. that . | 

which ſo: oaturally: reſults. from: jealoul., 
2 a-olimate_ where animal love is the pre- 
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as the law in that: ſuppoſed; 
had cried and there was none to 
but in the city, if: any one lay 
hen the law ſuppoſed; that if 
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raced: before that a- 
ling it to be the great- 
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| he puniſhment of this crime, re- 


venge 
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aint them as too mud, a, and cru- C 
by watches an opportunity of, prac 

er. In no caſe has the prine 

of revetige & perated more "ſtrongly 5's 
human wind than ibid? of keg 
cite. When 'the Levite's wife Was de- 
it itiftipated the Iſraelites to talce 
an Ac e to deſtroy che whole. 
tribe of \Benjathitt; becauſe they refuſtd to 
give up the adulterers. Thyeſtes — 4 

debauched the wife of his brother Atreu 

Atreus invited Him to a feaſt,” and” in ger 
venge entertained him * the fen E 
his own "Ton, Margaret of * Burgundy, q 
Queen to Lewis Hutin king of Fran 4 
mas hanged” for adultery; düt not eon 
a with the death of Mr t 
were-ordered to be flead alive. 
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does Than hen hiwſele 


great! 
Amer 00 and affronted by the infde- 


lity of his wife, and ſo ſtrong is the prin-. 
ciple -of * revenge, that the pumiſhment of 
ſemale adiiſterers: will frequently not wait 
for\the-660F and dilatory Windnoe of the 
law; which does not keep" Pace With the 
nocance Which the huſband reckons due 
to the crime.” In ſome places, the'execu- * 
tion of this Jaw is left to the huſband. 
The Novels of Juſtinian gave a huſband 
a — Kill any 8 whom he ;ſaf- 
peted-of Apuffig Bis bed; after he "had 
given bn three times warning in writing 
before witneffes, not to converſe With her. 
e the e Swedes: and” 88 
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ſband his wife in the add of 
he might kill her, and caſtrate 
gallant. And among ſome of the 
of Tartars, it was not uncommon 
huſband' to deſtroy bis wife even 
999 Some of the eaſtern chiefs, 
ſuſpicion of the-infidelity'of their wives 
bines; order them to be buried 
the chin, and left to expite in che 
agony. The Grand Signior, if he 
any of his women, orders her to 
in à ſack, and thrown into the 
Among the ancient Germans, 
huſband-had a power of inſtantly in- 
os puniſhment on his adulterous wife; 
off her hair in the preſence of her 
drove her naked cut of his 
ind whipped her out of the city. 
ingdom of Benin, the huſpand ex- 
a fimilar- power: Somewhat leſs 
i puniſhment of an adultetcſs 
* — countries, where the ſenſe 
of honour is leſs acute, and the injuries 
done to it leſs ſlimulating. The Chineſe, 
a phlegmatic kind of people, fell an adul- 
terels for a flave. Their” neighboufs of 
Laos do the ſame. And ii old times, even 
the king of Wales thought that a full re- 
. was made Tor — honour of 
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I what, has been now, ann we ſee CHA AP. - 

the gradation of. the ideas poncerning adul- 2: XXVII. B 
tery- 1 Among forve, people it is; thought. a Various - . 
time not to he expiated but with death; deasof the 


riminali- 
among ee ee is thought a ſuffici- Y of «- 
ent puniſhment ;. ſome. again think, a fine e 
fully compenſates. for it; a in ſome {a+ 
vage cquntries, it is not conſidered as hav- 
ing the ſmalleſt degree. of. eriminality. In 
Lovifiana, Pegu, Siam, Cambodia, and Cor 
chin-china,, it is eyen looked upon as an 
honqur 3 cdl preſent. to ftrangers, thejr 
Wives and, daughters, and think it a diſ- 
grace to ink STE and "pep if they are 
refuſed. en inet 1 abt: ul 2 
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"Wynne . . of adultery. j 15 
veſted i in the laws of the country, it is com- 
monly. leſs ſevere, than where veſted. in the 
bands of the party offended; and even 
when in the hands of the offended, it is 
commonly more or leſs ſevere according to 
the, ideas entertained of women, and to the 
power aſſumed over them; where it is veſ- 
ted in, the hands of the women, though it 
may not be more ſevere than hen i in thoſe 
of their. huſpands, yet as their paſſions and 
louſies are ſtronger, they are apt to in- 
TY it Where the certainty of 28 e P 
"90 fo well aſcertained, DI 22342 5 8 . 


0 all the 0 0 which have been Sow 
tel for the puniſhment, of adultery, with 
the, greateſt efficacy, and at the ſame time 
with the leaſt ſeeming ſeverity, we give the 
Pre- 
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t ber crime was diſcoy 
3 idea of a N and 
ment was more, perfect! 
Greeks, than any 
dome of their ſtates, a wo 
this manner, Wag ne ver 
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declared infamous. 
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*Ferentips eric, Al by Gfferevt 
4 gre to -6bſcrve that the canon E=- 
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of jealousy is 
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wing rather the footſteps of Moſes 
4 of Fes, always condemned adulte. 
ters to death: one of the canons has thefe 
'rewitkable Words, Let adulterers be ſton- 
ed, that they may ceaſt to inoreaſe. who 
III not 'ceafe to be defiſed.“ Aud Pope 
Sixtus Quinitus, not content with the death 


of adulterers themſelves, ordained, that ſuch 


[Fg as knew their wives to be unfaith- 
, and did not complain to him, ſhould be 
put to death alſo. Amidſt all this ſcemi 
regard for conjugal fidelity and lacie af 
rer we are ſorry to obſerve, that the 
y of the middle ages, while they en- 
wa canons againſt, and puniſhed adulte- 
y With excommunication, were themſelves 
a kind of licenſed adulterers; debarred 
fa marria e, regardleſs of charaQer, and 
exempted * the puniſhments infficted 
on the laity, their debaucheries were often 
carried to ſuch lengtlis as we could ſcarcely 
credit, were wre not aſſured of them e 
moſt authentic records. i 
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we ſhall juſt obſerve, that, among ſome na- exculpat- 
tions, there were methods deviſed for ſuch ing them- 


women as were accuſed of that erime to fees 


whe 
clear themſelves ; among theſe the waters — mn 


the firſt we meet with, 
Sicily, ot; and on the coaſt of Malabat, 
the accuſed is obliged to ſweat that ſhe is 


| innocent; the oath'is taken in writing, and 


"0 Il. | X laid 


In dultery- 
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CHAP.laid on water, and if jt does not ſink. 
Cs Woman is held tobe innocent. 1 Ae the 


fuch- like are the ridiculous Exculpatory 
proofs required in countries overſpread 
with i e and ſauperſtition.; in theſe 
that are more enlightened, ole who are 
accuſed of this crime can on! in validate 
the evidence brought agai int t em. lad the 


tllimony of witneſſes, . - 


. In the primitive ages, betone TO 18 15 
matrimony were properly underſtood. 
and before the rights of be. 
were ſettled. upon any other baſis; than the 
ſure of their parents and bbſbands, the 
— of divorcing or putting away a wite, 
moſt equal to that o 4. obtaining her. 
The — Iraelites had a power of di- 
vorcing their wives at ef „ When 
* a man,” ſays Moſes, * hath, 8 wife 
« and married her, and it come to paſs that 
* ſhe find no favour in his eyes, becauſe 
* he hath found in her ſome, uncleanne(s, 
chen let him write her a bill of djvorce- 
* ment“, and give it into her hand, and 
* fend her out of his houſe.” This vague 
f — of 5 gave aan” a- 
mong 
E ii ban „ 1907 8 


; . ü form, 22 lt 
divorcement f but according to the rabhies, i won ge 
lows: On ſuch a day, month, years. A. 0 fuck 
2 „ or near ſuch a pion 0 42 2 8 15 
and Chojce, repudiate t m e, Dar 
| 22 thee from was rode bo and reſtore N to 2125 oath 


thou mayeſt bencefort 18 1 
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vices” e En Upon every trifling ogcaſion, Q S 


ilomtch hat one of their rabbies tells us, 
it was awful, and ſometimes. practiſed by 
à huſband, "Tf a wife ſpoiled his dinner in 
cookiti 7nd by ugg that a huſband 
mipht Ive his wife | a ll of divorce, if he 
ln WoW? i woman who pleaſed him bet- 
ter, or looked handſomer in hig eyes. A 
privilege Napa ave this fickle People ſuch 
me ian 3 Nie of } getting rid of their 
wives When diſh real to them, was bigh⸗ 
Valued — * ckoned 'one of their dif- 
tþohing" 20 patives ; but be who der 
Fr oo "forfeited it, and the law 
11 compe nfation for that In» 
jury, not Thify to p to p ay ber father fifty ſhe. 
5 '6f ſilver, but 100 marry and retain. her 
for life. Was it pochen, deviſe a law. 
that more ftiigly p prot tedcd: ce chafs 
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"my pes is, of obtaining or „ 
Nen was not peeuliar horas in 
th 10 de ſes ems to | the reſult of the. coun 


natire of of the matt e or 
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ya oe wilt, and this i is 7 bill or 5 and writing 
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e the 55 of Moſes and Ifrael. 
1 20, be fi be gt delivered i in the, Preſence 

witneſſes, was ds yy wrote upon a particu- 
lar wy 1 partie ent, "in 4 particular letter, and with a 


. panichlar and was. ndergo ſeveral. formalities. and 
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CHAP.when a min muſt purchaſe his wife as be 
tors a ſlave, it naturally follows, that he 


may turn her off when he finds that ſhe 
does not anſwer the purpoſe for, which he 
intended her; a rule, which will be found 
to obtain pretty univerſally among all na- 


tions. - The negroes purchaſe their wives, 
and turn them away when they think pro- 


— z in China and Monomatapa, they ob- 
the ſame ouſtom; all the ſavages of 
South America, who live near the Oroo- 
noko, purchaſe as many wives as they can 
— and divorce them at Kune 
and even in the iſthmus of Daries, and on 
the banks of Hudſon's river, they purchaſe 


a plurality of wives, and | diſpoſe of them 


according to the A args of convenieney ap 


inclination. | ; SA! 40 1011101 
10 bluog Airntala 
tv ſoch 8 the 3 man make 


for his wife, is on his part abſolute and un- 
conditional; but in countries where the 
natural rights of women are: eſtabliſhed, 
: where the bargain is betwern the man and 

His wife, is conditional, and the fortunes 

of both are joined in one common. ſtock, 

the nature of this batgain implies, that 
neither of them are privileged; to diſmiſs 

the other, without a juſt cauſe ; in many 

purts of the world, this cauſe has been con- 
to be a mutual diſlike of the parties, 

and a mutual conſent of ſeparation; in o- 
thers, barrenneſs of the woman is thought 
2 ſufficient cauſe. In eden penny” 
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nds been deemed valid, unleſs adultery Sh CHAP, 
the woman land impotence” in the man; — 
Several of bthie primitive 'councils enjoined 
a hüſbaHd, for the ſalvation of his foul, and 
on pain ofvfpiritual cenſure, to put away 
an adulterous wife, which was putting in- 
to the hands of the huſband à power of 
divorbe; but the council of Frent after- 
cards Gecteed; that the marriage- bond was 
_ indiffolublezcland: could not be broken on 
any aecdount whatever: notwithſtanding 
1his; the Pope; who frequently arrogated 
to himſelf a power of trampling on all the 
laws of . heaven and eafth, readily-endugh 
granted divorces; with or without cauſe, to 
Tuch us were able to pay for them, either 
ia money or by adding to the powerd and 
territory of the church; while the poor 
plaintiff could not gain a hearing at the 
chair of him vcho e ne, fervant of 
ſer vants : g Re; a 21 SHW ar a 
Ns S345 f: W 35118 . 4 AD ingen 
beide a pers, eber Lord: of Leaks 
ſity and endleſs diſtinctions/ have divided 
uivorers into two. diſtinat kinds ; the firſt, 
when ther party is di vorced from bed and 
board, but not allowed to marry another; 
the ſecond hen he or ſhe is divorced or 
lJooſened from the chains of matrimony, and 
allowed to marry again at pleaſure: but 
neither of theſe kind of di vorces can be 
obtained by any other means than a proof 
of adultery” Milton, and ſeveral other 
writers who have followed: him, galled by 


- the — _ which they thought 
them- g 
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CHAP. themſelves intitled to break, have endea- 
= : wo voured, by a variety of arguments, to ſhew, 


that 
licy, 
of other cauſes beſides adultery. The le- 
I has, however, hitherto taken no 


notice of theſe arguments; when philoſo- 
phy and reaſon have till farther enlighten- 


dictate, that the matrimonial com- 


ed the human mind, they may perhaps un- 


dergo a ſcrutiny, and from that ſcrutio 
fome new regulations may ariſe. 7 


Power of In aq frog 2 ſtates of ſoci- 
divorcing ety, we have that the power of di- 
e is placed in the huſband ;. in civil ſo- 
the wives.ciety, it is veſted in the law: but in ſome 
ſtates it to have been occupied by, 
and in others formerly veſted in, the wo- 
men. 
ter to ta 
took upon her to repudiate her huſband, 
and that her example was ſoon. followed 
by many others. Among the Cherokees, 
the women are ſaid to marry as many, huſ- 


bands as they think proper, and to change 


and divorce them at pleaſure; a cuſtom, 
which, with little variation, we have al- 
— ſeen practiſed by the women of ſe- 
other countries. In the Wallian laws 

it is decreed, that a wife may leave her 
huſband, and demand her portion again, if 
has an offenſive breath: what is remark- 


he 
ably whimſical, the ſame laws ordain, that, 


| on 


ity, natural juſtice, and ſound; po- 


t to be diſſol ved from a variety 


oſephus tells us, that Salmone, ſiſ- 
the Great, was the firſt who 


1 WOMEN T au 


oA divorde, :the woman thall divide the 3 F. 
ubſtance imo tue equal parts, and he , 
man ſhall have, choice of the lots; but in 


partioular/ the man ſnall have all the ſwines 


aud the woman. all the rer 18% Dre 
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er T.HOUGH we have ſeen in the coutſ 
— our enquiry, that the ideas of the ma- 
trimomial compact, and of the duties and 
i of the parties entering into it; 
ve — very different in different , 
n Aden pepe et 
as any kind of regu Gov of che df. 
merce- between the ſexes'is better than a 
and undetermined commerce, every 
regulated ſtate has folicitoufly endea- 
voured either to promote that kind of ma- 
trimony already in uſe, or to rectify its 
errors, and model it in a new and better 
manner; and ſuch is the prevalence” of 
nature, that though the powers and pri. 
vileges of a huſband are fo enormous, it 
is only in a few places that we have met 
with any backwardneſs* in the women to 
truſt thermſel ves in their hands. 
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Br the ſtory of Jephtha's daughter, weCHAP. 
are informed, that it was cuſtomary among mand me 
the Jews, for a woman, who, on account — 
of a vow or any other reaſon, was con-""8iity 
demned to tual celibacy, to bewail 3 
her wicginsth the reaſon aſſigned for which'Jews. 
by commentators, is, that the Jews havi 
a promiſe that the Meſſiah ſhould be born 
of one of their women, every woman 

among them ff flattered herſelf, chat ſhe might 
arrive at that honour, from all proſpect of 
which ſhe was entirely cut off, if the died 
a virgin. But the Iſraelitiſn damſels were 
not . a —— of : ay regs modem 
times, who reckoned perpetual virginity s 
misſortune. IT be ancient Perſians were 
of We eee was ſo eſſon⸗ 
tially ee, to man, that ſueh of ei 
ther (eas; died: fingle muſt infallibly ni bo 
unhappy in the next, world;.: This) opi- 
pion gave birth to the moſt ſingular cuſtom 
we meet. with, in hiſtoryʒ w one 
died unmarxiedi a relation, or, in default 
of: ſueh aper ſdn hired for the p 
was ſolemniy married to the — 
| ſoon as t could conveniently: be done whe 
Ah, aas the only :recompence no left 
Or. aVipg-aegltAcd: itiindife.r-" 7 art 
1 ernie 0) wit 0 rt lit 
1 ux Turks of this preſent d at 
Contantingple,..reckoving,. perhaps, de 
rſt: great eommand.Increaſe and tel 
tiply,”.. the moſt neceſſary of all others. 
entertain the ſame opinion of virginity, 
— uy take no ſuch ridiculous me- 
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CHAEF: thods of endeavouring to obviate the ef. 
— of it on their forure (happineſs; 
— 
bats woman,“ ſay they; **Owas made 
20 have as many children as ſhe can, 
e ſhe therefore, who dies unmarried}: dies 
une ſtate of reprobation. Virginity was 
likewiſe: reckoned a misfortune and diſ- 
by the Greek women ; Sophoctes 
makes HAiectra be wail bĩtterly her hard fate 
being married; and Polycrates, ty- 
f Samos, being angry with his 
for diſſuading him from going 
Orates, r of Sardis;'threat- 
-thould he return in ſafety 
giving her in for 
But this female diſlike to 
not bean proulkar to anf 
it has | 
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Ju alone to lit 
* who have a mind 


eyes which dase not ſee; ears 1 ＋ 
« dare not hear; who appear only to 
<. ſhew themſelves filly ; condemned with- 
out intermiſſion to trifles and 4 
+, have ſufficient inducements to lead them 
on to marriage; it is the young men 
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vr of encouragem r 
accordingly been offered by the wiſaſt le , 
gillators to tempt young men into matri- Matrimo- 

_ mony 3"! but not content with theſe; diſa- 1 
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ble eireumſtances, and even puniſſi alf the 
— — been alſo annexed to the Greets. | 
ſtate of:a batohelor. The Lacedemonianss 
wete not only ſevere againſt thoſe-wha © 
abſtained from, but alſo againſt thoſe who 
deferred, entering into the conjugal ſtate: 
no man/ among. them could live ſingle be- 


yond the: time; appointed by the laws ef 


his country, without ineurting ſeveral pew 
nalties, the firſt of which Was, old batch 
elors Were obliged once every: winter: to 
run naked tound the market place, ſing · 


ing a ſong Which pointed out tbeir crĩme, 


excluded from the games NMhere the Spar-, 
tan wirgins, aoording to; the cuſtam 
their country, danced naked. And on 
certain ſolemnity, the women, in revenge 
for the contem pt which was ſhewn them, 
were allowed ta drag theſe def] piſers:;0f 
matrimony round an altar beating them 
allt the time with their fiſts; and laſtly, 
they Were deprived of all that honour and 
reſpect which the young men of Greece 
were obli ged to pay to their ſeniors. 3 One 
of theig. old captains. coming into an aſ- 
ſembly, when he expected that a young 
man by whom he Rood. would have riſen 


to gi ve him his ſcat, received this rebuke 


from him : „ Sir, you. muſt; not expect 
that honour from meg being young. 
N NAI ; „„ whack 
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CHAP which cannot be returned: to mei by a 
> child of yours — I am old? ꝰ 


TENZE; « 2 ibn 351 {Lf 
Tut Jews 
o fiape was un indiſpenſable duty implied in 


— 

_— 

2 wel wel the words * Increaſe and multiply FR 
ſtates. 


were of opinion, that mar- 


man, therefore, who did not marry at or 
before the 


age —— wa confidered 


irregularity Which 
for want of huſbands 
— commit; and hence 
= in the Talmud: Who 
proſtitutes his daughter, but 
her too ons; unmarried, or 
old man.” Among the 
ut - though there was — po- 
law for the encou t of ma- 
trimony; yet their kings frequently pro- 
ual as à tewurd to thoſe 
{ fathers of the'greateſt: number 
* children. 1 SALES 10 18H nr 
——_— gx ria this: : 16 Hild ytr- * tis 
Warts the Remaris: retained i heir pri- 
mitive — — and integrityp no laws 
were requiſite: to encourage their young 
men to matrimony ; when they became 
dbauched with the love of pleaſure, and 
enpenſi ve in the purſuit of it; when their 
wives required immenſe ſums 10 uphold 
their extra vagance, and. their children 
ſcarcely leſs to give them a proper educa- 
tion, neither threatenings nor encourage - | 
mente could ſometimes prevail on them = 
wo enter into that ſtate. In nv" country {tt 
— — forward u 
31 in Fe 
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in attempting to encourage matrimony: e HARN 
in none were the ſubjectꝭs ever leſo fam, XXVII. 
in ſeconding theſe e ys wrt 8 
Am Jef}; ning OW H 3 iT 5 
ai As: ſoon along and dupencechads be- 
= to:fnghten,: and;licentivus pleaſures to «5 
decoy the Roman citiaens from marriage, 
to cunterbalance theſe, it was thought 
neceſſaryto deny ſuch men as had nat 
entefed into that alliance the; privilege 
of giving evidence in courts — 2 Juſtica:; 
and the: firſt: queſtion. aſked: by the judge 
was, Uponziyour faith, have you à wife, 
whereby you may ha ve children ? If he 
anſwered iu the negative, his evidence 
was: refuſed: And ſo intent were the 
Roman conſils at one time upon mul- 
tiplying their citizens, that they extort- 
ed from all. the men an oath, that they 
would not; marry with any other view 
than that of inereaſing the ſubjects of 
the republic, and that whoever had a 
barren wife i ſhould: put her away and 
marry another. But the men, who had 
ther opportunities of fatisfying their ap- 
petites than that of marriage, continued 
fill fond of celibacy, which obliged the 
cenſors, upon finding that population was 
dedreaſing, to extort another oath from 
them, that they eee e * all con- 
venient ſpeed. 7 2121 HITS 91 
8 ˙ 6 ihr 45135 oe 
As it champ e that oaths x- 
torted by compulſion are but ill obſerved, 
een the dame. compullatory power alſo 


ay enfor- 
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Sn. enforees obedience to them, thoſe itnpbſed 
CA gporythe Romans bad bot little effeel; to 
remedy which,” new honours were heaped | 
upon the married, and fines and puniſh- 
ments were laid upon the Batcheſors. It 
was ordained, That ſuch of the plebeians 
as had wives, ſhould have a more honou- 
rable place in the theatres than ſuch as had 
none that the married magiſtrates and pa- 
tricians ſhouſd have the precedency of ſich 
¶ the ſame rank as were unmarried; that 
we fines' Which had been firſt levied by 
Oamillus aud Poſthumus upon batohelors, 
ſhould bp'agata mn * pin. a 191, 
ft Bp C37 1 $356) + 
unn Ceſar had ſubdued all his com. 
und moſt of the foreign nations 
which made war againſt him, he found 
that fo many Romans had been deſtroyed 
In the quarrels in which" he had engaged 
them, that, to repair the Joſs; he promiſed 
rewatds to fathers of families, and forbad 
all Romans who — above twenty, — 
under forty years of ape, to go out of 
native country. Ae ee by ſucceſſor, 
% check the debauchery of che Roman 
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laid heavy taxes upon ſuely as con- 
rinued unmarried "after a certain age, — ; 
encouraged wh great rewaäards the Ce 
creation of lawful chi children. Some years Ip 
afterwards, ' the Roman knights" having Is 
preflingly petitioned him that he would te: 
relax the ſeverity of 'that law: he ordered th 
their whole body to 'aſſerble before him, te 


and the married and unmarriet eher, 
Be „ 


+ ay, 1 
4. a4 
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themſelves in: tw. wet a . e met G2Ag 2 
obſerving > tl wee ys the much r, 
moe we addrefled, r TY 


prevent 85 extinddian of ds: 3 nd 
that marriage was contrived. as the moſt 
proper method of renewing the children af 
that ſpecies. He added, that they alone 
deſerued the name of men and fathers and 
that he wauld prefer them to ſuch offices 
as they might tranſmit to their poſterit 
Then turning to the batchelors, he told 
them, That he knew not by what name to 
all them; nat by that of men, for they 
had done mothing that was manly; not hy 
that of citizens, ſince the eity might periſh 
or them; nor by that of Cr for they 
emed determined to let the race and 
name become extinct; but by whatever 


name he called them, their crime, he ſaid, 


equalled aber crimes.put-together,;for 
they; were guilty. of murder, in not ſuffer-- 

ing thoſe 49, be born , bo! ſhould proceed 
from them} of e impiety, in aboliſhing the 


names and henours of their fathers and an- 


ceſtors; of, ſaorilege, in deſtroying their 
ſpecies, and human nature, which owed: 
its ws original 4 e gods, and was conſecra- 

ted to, them ; that by leading a ſingle life 
they overturned, as far as in them lay, the 
temples and altars of the gods; diſſolved 
the -HYYCEAMGRTy; by idiſobeying r 
582905 betrayed 
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E by mak iog Wthas 
—— 
— and 2 ſuoh us had 


children, and laid a heavy tſinegon all un- 
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Tuovon by this low all the males above 
- © certain age were obliged to mmatry under 
a « ſevere penalty. Auguſtus allowed them 
- the ſpace of a fol year to comply with its 


demands; but ſuch was the:hackwardne 


to matrimony, and perverſity of the Ro. 
| man 

ble method was taken to evade the. penal: 
ty inſlicted upon them, and ſome of them 
even married children in the; eradle for 
hat purpoſe; : thus: fulfilling: the letter, 
they avoided the ſpirit of- the law, and 
though aQually married, :hadino-reſtraint 


braves by oma ofca family. 
1135 an, ee mne ons * 
** Soom: . the methode the Romam 
were obliged to make uſe; of. in order to 
prevent matrĩimony from falling almoſt into 
diſuſe. In ſucceeding periods, ſcarcely 
any thing compulſatory has been attempt- 
xd. It has been. generally thought ſuffici- 
ent to ſtain, with hw degree of infamy 
and diſhonour, all kinds: df illicit: connecli- 


on between the ſexes, to make: the way to 


te en : of lawful love as eaſy aud 
acceſſible. as and to truſt the reſt 
to nature, bis laſt Wr 
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,nand; others, that every potls 


upon their licentiouſaeſs, nor any — 
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1 DETWOMERT. on 

nature foms'of Re 5 
te the'eommon maxim; ard — | 
u variety f obſtacles in the way ef n. 


trimeny 30batifhould decreaſe of people be 
the-yonſequencs; that body, it i preſuma. 


ble, ee too Wiſe eee 


erer. 
ddt bos St H wn! 2 ed newenT 
1oAS regulation of the ante e Repo: 

teren the ſexes eme plain to tend tou 205 which. 


dds this inter parpoſe ar popularidh use 


| populati- 

dez not ſolely contented-wrirh E” 

couraging) of | cven enforcing matrit 
kas--Jikewi©rendeavouretd: to cortect 
thoſt tyrote und abuſes which fruſtrated the 
main/intention of it, aud to oblige the faxes —=* 
10 join together in ſuch a ma 
ner as might tend to the incrtaſe and mul. 
tiplidation of heir ſpecies; \thus'the/Fownh 
laws forbad cunuchs to marry. Lycurgus 
enjoined. thereoupling together vf ſuch mek 
and women as were ſtrong and healthful, 
and gede atiberty'of:profocuting ſuchimen 
as did not marry: yout athras deferred marry- 
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Properly ; and thus in'Rome; it was ordam- 
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cu A P. Ir what has been advanced by natura. 
Spy liſts be true, that croſſing the breed, either 
n= of animals or vegetables, tends greatly to 
improve their ſtrength and viggour; then it 
E. un g mate le 
— ength and population, have like- 
nccomrety Wile prompted all wiſe legiſlators to inter- 
marked. diQ the marriages of r e with one 
another. Among the ſews, the degrees of 
conſanguinity, within which. it was unlaw- 
ful to marry, were accurately marked by 
the code of Moſes. Among other ancient 
nations, the affair was ſubject to much ya- 
riation. The Egyptians. were allowed to 
marry their ſiſters. The Scythians were 
even ſaid to have married, their mothers, 
mothers, and ſiſters. The Medes and 
ans married their ſiſters; and, among 
the Tartars, a man might marry. his daugh- 
ter, but a mother might not marry her. ſon. 
Among the Hunns, the men married who- 
ever they pleaſed, without the leaſt regard 
to conſanguinity ;.a ſon. even married the 
widow of his father : ſomething of the ſame 
nature ſeems to have been pradiiſed by the 
kings of Iſrael ; for Abſalom: js ſaid to have 
in unto the wives and concubines of. 
David, his father, whea he fehelled againl 
him. In Peru, the Inca, or king, was al: 
ways married to his ſiſter; or, if he had no 
ters. toghis neareſt female relation; and, 
in Otahcite, we are told, that their young 
Eing was deſigned as a huſband to his fi- 
ter, when he became e A A- 
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ub by the Moſaic law, the whole o g. 
body of the aclites were ſtrictly prohi- SAVIL, 
bited from imtermarry rrying with other nati- Marriage 
ons; yet! in the twenty-firſt chapter "ofofeeptives 
Dedterbno 5 we find an allowance given 1 
them to male wives of the captives taken in 


way "arid t t che prepartion of theſe capti & | 


At them for fb near an alliance with thei 


a Se, c fuch as would not a little di 


guſt a Wödet lover: the bride was to be 
brought"26- tlie houſe of her foture huſ< 
baitd; and there to ſhave her head; a Cir= 
cithftarice*of the moſt mortifying "tiature 
tot Woman, as the loves and the graces 
wanton In wavin g rinplets; befides this, thi 
was to Ale the "fern: of captivity u Don 
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ration, Coemption, and Uſe; Confetrati- Romans. 
on was tlie manner im Which only the 
pontiffs and, other prieſts were married, 
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aF. wake her appear taller. Im afleient Nome, 
S the:couple were ready*for the Cre. 
mony, they put a yoke upon their hecks, 
called Conjugium; and heneetobr Word 
conjugal, or -yoked together, is derived! 
— which is — 
matrimonial * {than any' we 
itherto met Phat the bride 8 
— to part with her 
they feigned to forot her from 
her mother; which was done 
of five torohes carried by five 
uſl waſhed and perfumed, in 
ve divinities of marriage, 


io, Jon, ee Diana and the god 
naſion. The bride was led by 
two young children to the houſe of her 


| huſband ; a diſtuff was carried behind Her, 
with a ſpindle, and a trunk or baſket TY 
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adorned with garlands of Hover arid ever- 
— fire and water were preſented to 
and ſhe was ut the ſatme time aſked 
ber name; to which ſhe anſwered 
ä 
vi urs. AE 
mn ig 01 53 24 
* the bride entered the houſe, 
the put wool upon the door, and rubbed 
it with oil, or with the fat öf ſome ani- 
ſhe n then carried W 


Caia, 
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-uolugky: for her to touch, on her 


5 firſt entrance immediately after, the keys 


of all things in the houſe were deliveted 
to ber, pand ſhe was ſet upon a: ſheep's 
ſkin wikatbe! wool on it, to teach her 
nc law e . clothes 

tam ter the young couple 
were conducted to their chamber, immes, 
diately-before the company took their leave 
of, them, the bridegrogm ſcattered nuts 


to theſchildren, and the men ſung verſes 


to ohyiate charms and incantations, ' Care 
was taken that there ſhould; be no lüght 
in the nuptial chamber, to ſpare the mo- 
deſty of the bride, and prevent the-bride> . 
groom ſrom diſcovering her blemiſhes: n 
the next day, the huſband}; gave a public # 
entertainment, When the. brides: appeating 
on the ſamę couch with him:at table, Jeans 
ed upon him with. an [air ef familiarity; 
and in her diſgourſe ſeemed to glory o 
much in having throwm off het virgin 
modeſty. that nt became a proverb in 
Rome, ben a woman. talked indepently, 
en talks like a br idee. 
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ay Were the pee by which a 
buſhand and Wiſe ene joined together, 


and ſuch he additional eetemonies that 


ſeryed to give ſolemnity to their juno- 
tion. Inſthe early, periods of Rome, Ro- 
mulus ordered, that no woman ſhould pres 
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band might; diſcard his wile, elbe pale. 
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the remoteſt antiquity, they - corifined 
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CHA 'g es: when a widow, it was” "thought anne. 


the church, marriages were to be 
end in a full court, Where à buckler hag 
been three times lifted up, and three cauſes 
at leaſt tried; otherwiſe It was not 
valid. "When it was done inthe church, 


the- 


with flowers: and in this 


whole of the company having ſeen the 


nn and retired. | 
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others not 


they went home, and ſpent the afiiincot 
in drinking and dancing ; Z and at night, the 


and bride in be en W 


> truth; that the "Rt | 

improves alſo the arts 
of fraud and of cunning, and rentlers a far 
greater number of laws and of ceremonies. 
& neceſſary, in order to bind mankind- to 
faith and duty, than are among the 

of the ſpecies. This 
the ceremonies of mar- 
to be made more ſolemn 
but beſides this, there are 
powerful. The laws of 
Moſes, as well as thoſe of almoſt all 2 
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togethen required the ſame abſolute and 
unconditiopal fidelity from both, and bound 
the yoke of matrimony ſo hard upon them, 
that death pnly could break it. Hence the 
men not only yiolated their faith to their 
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fered, a 


N alſo denied their marriage 3 and 
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firſt celebration of marriage by prieſis Was Rr erm 
among the ancient Romans; and as the mony of 
chriſtian religion was almoſt at its very oti- marriage | 


cuſtom of. celebrating marriages alſo. But 


it was ſomę ages before mankind began to 
conſider thoſe as the only legal marriages, 
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which were ſolemnized hy a prieſt, or be- 


fore the prieſts themſelves thought of ap- 
propriating, this, privilege entirely to their 
order. The. Franks and ſome other chriſ- 
tians were married in their courts of juſ- 
tice, by their relations or magiſtrates. Whe- 


ther chriſliap prieils firſt, performed the ce- 
tempnies of marriage, with a view to.give - 
an additional; ſolemnity to ther, and, by 
| fo.doi ag, to, induce the parties more ſtrict: 


ly to obſerve their obligations, or with a 
view. to,;add-to; the importance; and reve- 
nues of the church, is at this period un- 
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ventured. on a ſceond- marriage, 
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multitude of its votaries, be end dn en * 
pepe odium; for, during a great part 
_ of the heroic ages, widows who remarried 
were conſidered: as having offended Ven 
public-deceney 3 a cuſtom to Which 
ialy ;alludes, when he-deſcribes: A 4 
iQ in the breaſt of Dido, between het 
love for Æneas, and feat of Wenne her 
hongur by a ſecond marriage: nay, ſo 
| ſcrupulous. were the Greeks about ſecond wolte ad 
marriages, that in ſome circumſtances the 
were hardly allowed tothe men. Charo 
nidas excluded all thoſę from the publie 
councils of the ſtate; who had children, and 
married a. ſecond wife. „It is impoſſible 
aid he) tirat a man can adviſe well fot 
« his country, who does not conſult the 
ce good of his own. family: he whoſe firſt 
| « marriage has been happy, ought. to reſt 
5 ata with that happineſs 3 if unhap= 
% pyz lie 8 be dat el tine: er ane 
1 e ig. onde Fagmnt 4 
Fan 
1 > Amone: ſave: 1 EfY 7 RE 
Jews, | - Chriſtians: of the primitive ages; 1 
there Were certain orders of men, who: — 
were not allowed to join themſelves in mar do 
riage with widows. 5 Every prieſt. of the 
Jews was to take a wife in her 3 
a widow, or a divorced: woman, or 
phane, ot an hatlot, theſe he ſhall not take 
der a A TE Ws his: own peo 
ple to wife. And Po ricus, copying 
the example; ſet 5 Moſes, ordained, that 
dk biſhop marti | a widow; or took a fe 
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o ele, be mould be edi Ati 
— —— Moſes ſhduld 
habe put widows: on the ſameeſeale il 
hurlots and ne w) men vin arrany 
ment which great 9 —— ee 
= S 
geuſtom of te are 
— ignorant.» We are: Almoſt as 
SITS — the rea ſon i why; the 
the middle ages were prohibited 
nj; widows'; for ꝗbeſidea the 
proven — dyricus, which onbheæ xxtend- 
to biſhops, the church afterwards iſſued 
— others of the ſame; nature; "which 
extended in time to all, meu in holy or- 
ders. lu the year yoo; we nd it de- 
creed in the Cyprian Councih that af 4 
render married u widow; he ſhould never 
be preferred: in the church; and chat if 
a fub-deacon- did the Gn okes ſtwuld be 
nnn 90 


2+ 19109b 8 bus Jol 


? F | : , 
| them t0 enjoy the c on vip 

of nature, they _ not ever unmindfül 
their widows, bo Nee by 
ws, and allowed them a proper 

0 effeQv6f their hoſe. 


„ likewiſe allowed 

4 F their ſubſiſtehce; 

a e they had any children, and married 

d A bene hoaſbarid, they could carry to him 
N -dower-of the firſt, nd 
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we » 
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(the; Romas, hen aiauad died inte date f 
bib Mithaxivichildremichis widow; :wasthe Ao 


ſalerbeirets26fcihs; fortungzoand if che leſt 
children, aſhe nad a0 Jhare: hith 
M e helougeditp him; Ini the 
ddlen ages, When it it as cuſtomaryi far 
rating upon and ſell the: wives 
and: children ef a 22 hey were not 
em powered to take his wid om the gon 


peo vas diflolyed;! and ſhe Was © 


pas ery ag og ene 
daughterd weres and mi taken 
faldjacdondingly; In the gleventh eee 
that ehurah s hegan to eſpouſo the cauſa of 
widayeaj and gequired a ꝓromiſe from pe- 
nitentshchrfere ſhe would ge them abſo- 
lutipns thato they Dot henceforth 
hart:ztb&widowand the fatherleſs. A 
kbe:Franks, it n cufiomary.: to. pay #0 
the bridt a>finall num of money, ray 


of purehaſes :4his;farn-1wds commonly 


ſol and a denier — a maiden ;. but = a 
%idow thire golden ala Aud Lenjer ere 
requiſite, bepauſt. al women hefe — 1a 
Lows y9der: get pet us l gνEjꝗu 3 
marriagaumade N9; change in tbe; libedy e 
af a:Maidenz ionberees a, ciον]̃ part 
pegs th liberty ſhe 9 4 5 bythe death 

her huſband, when the jviged:herfelfto 
. ſecond. 2 SING 425910 ant. .zbasd 


BN Swen ig | 13106 15 227 of 


1 Taz melancholy cerenonies:of,! mourn Mourning 


ing have, in all ages and counties, beat eee 
more particularly allatted; 40i women as huſbands. 
the beſt fitted for wem abt only by the 


A ſympa- 


THE AIS TOA 


ſympathetic feelings, but alſo by their grekt- 
er readineſs in-calling forth theſe” feelings 


334 
x 
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; able los they ſuſtain by 
band, or from ſome — = 
to themſelves omly, ha ve perierally, in 
ſolemn ceremonies, tet 
than the reſt of their ex: + Jew? 
3 mourned che death -of their 


Il agreeing to bes with infarny, if 
they married again too ſoon. Moſt leyifla- 
widows rather too prompt to 
marriages, fixed'd certain 
ould not marry: 

jo Fn wb of 


.. 2 5 rg of 
© ſhortenied this period to half 
moſt civilized countries it, is 
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ber nionaing: in chamber hang with 
black; into Which day- light was never ſuf- 
fered to enter: when this year was ended, 


; rly the cuſtors in Scotland CH 

din Spain for widows to wear dhe det 2x 8 

9 death, or a ſecond huſ- 
nn. to the'cotemony. In che 


* 


the changed this dark and diſmal ſoene for 
a chamber hung with grey, into which ſhe 


admitted the ſun - beams ſometimes to pe- 
netrate; but neither in her black nor grey 


chamber did cuſtom allow her looking g 


ſes, nor cabinets, nor plate, nor any thing 


but the moſtplain and neceſſary furniture; 
nor was ſheito:have jewels on her perſon, 
nor to wear any colour but black“. The 
faultleſs victim, is, however, immediately 

diſcharged from her gloomy priſon, if ſhe 
is lueky enough to get a ſecond huſbang, 
and ſhe frequently lays herſelf out for one, 


as much with a view to eſcape from her 


confinement, as on account of 2 
the joy 8 of - INNS \ FP _ EMY TO EET fob 
5 * 5 813. 18 n 3 > itt R 


AMO en leſs * ks idea 


az, 11 * $1 8 5 . 
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Ty We ute Wunden brrullaned- 8 ele ſee mourners 


drefſed\in black, that we have. affixed a melancholy ident 


that colour. Black is not, bowerers ver ly. appro- 
iated to e Webs fe. The dreſs of cons eſe mour- 


ners is white; Sor: of the Turks bine 3 — Peruvians 
« mqjiſe, colour; of the Egyptians, yellow, and in ſome of 


ir provinces green, and purple 1 is 2 preſent made uſe of 
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enz r. loſs of her — has been carried to a 
length, in peas, more untreaſona- 
„ than in Spain. The . pe | 
in America allot ber the tedious. ſpace: of 
four years to chaſtity and to mourning, 
and the Chikkaſah dedicate three to the 
ſame purpoſes; this, however, on the part 
of the women is not voluntary, but com- 
plied with only to ſave them from the 
niſhment of adulterers, to which 
would be liable if they afted- — 4 
To this mourning and continency are added 
_ particular auſterities; every. evening and 
morning, during the firſt year, a widow is 
obliged, by cuſtom, to lament her loſs in + 
loud and lngubriovs ſtrains, and if her huſ- 
band was a — ſhe is alſo obliged, 
during the firſt , to ſit che whole day 
under his , and there inceſſant- 
ly bewail her loſs in loud lamentations, 
without any ſhelter from the heat, the cold, 
or whatever weather ſhall happen; a cere- lc 
mony ſo rigid and ſevere, that not a few k 
= j|- in the nce of it, notwithſtanding 
the natural hardineſs of their conſtitutions, 
fall victims to the various * Which 


I PIP": F: n * r A * 


* ee the ground, 24 
252 it is e all the weapons. 


| 

f ere bet my to 1 e to do all © „„ ii 
. in their power to preſerve the lives of e, li 8 
J huſbands. Beſides this, there may e . 1 
f real 001 1.1 was anciently Ft i 1. 
j one of the groateſt of misfortunes to die un- 1 
J lamented ; ai circumſtance-which the ſacred i "t 
t records, and the hiſtorians and pots of 1 [| 
4 mne ee allude to, and which 1 
5 ce luce day a cuſtom in many parts of iff R 
7 he Indies, and exiſts alſo in Wales, Ire- 13 
A Ws e in ſome of the northern W018 
1 parts of which, nothing would more diſ- of 
d turb a ghieftain hen alive; than to think 
3 that his funeral dirge would not be ſung 
n by his dep pendants when dead; perbaps, 
1 Xe od This long and painful mourning 
. of the American widows was inſtituted to 44 
5 e 1 Nee 60 ok IE yoke Hh 
8. SRS 180 f 1 0 | 
, | "Box: this 0 1 und Mos 1 
» long celibacy of the Muſkobge: and Chik- $i 
aſah widows is not all that they are con- Ki 
8 demned to ſuffer; the law obliges them a 
8, alſo, during the continuance of their weeds, | i 
b& to abſtain from all kinds of diverſion, and 1 
re from all public company, to go with their With! 
2». hair negligent and diſheyelled, and to de- Wi! 
g ay themſelves the enchanting pleaſure of "i 
0 anointing it with greaſe or oil; the ob- "if 
to ſervance of all which is e nk by the 
BY neareſt of kin to the deceaſed huſband, 1 
op! who keeps a watchful eye over the: con- 1 
art duet of bis widow, ..becauſe,. ſhould ſhe _ | 
ir, fail in 80 e ak the duty.we bays - Will 
7 WARE f men- ; ; 
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CHA P.mentioned, ſhe. would thereby. _ By | 


moſt indelible ftain on the memo 


— 


Through the whole. of their bo 


huſbands, and in their lamentations con- 
Rantly call on them by name, eſpecially 
when they go out to Work in the morn- 
ing, and when they return in the a 
at which time the whole company of maids 
and widows join in a melancho ly chorus, 
making the hills and dales reverberate the 
funebral ſound. Huſbands, however, ne- 
ver for their wives; tears, ſay 
* they, do not become men; it is only 
* women that ought to weep” ;. and we 
may add, that in America they, frequently 
- have great reaſon ſo to do, for if 1 


for her, and if ſhe has no ſons of age to 
procure her the means of bee, her 
. condition is but wretched. and miſerable; ; 
hat little charity ſhe receives is often 


ven with an ill and at Jaſt ſhe js 
— in 1 o fm n r of f 


heywoſls 


+ Loc are the . . FIT] the 
g the ſavages of A- 
merica ; but hard as we may reckon. all 
theſe . ſufferings and auſterities, 
they are lenient and tender, when com- 
pared to what widows in ſeveral parts of 
Alrioa are obliged to undergo. In that 
country of tyranny and deſpotiſm, hag ny 
an 


their boſ- 
bands in 
— _ 


deceaſed, and the honour, of hs = 


the women continue to mourn. their loſt 


friends-of a widow cannot find a huſband 


S . F SSF e o Ros 


we 2 


f WOMEN. 
| Mi abies are not only bernd 


world, büt © according to their opinion, 
. Alſo; the hüſband, therefore, 
0 ſobner Aead than his wives, concu- 
ſervants; and eben ſometimes her- 
6, f be ſtrangled, in order to fender 
Kitt the Tatne' Hervices'in the other world 
which,” they did in this At the Cape of 
Good Hape, as widows are leſs efteemed 
than-wvirgir 
Tmpofe t cthlyes on the men for ſuch, 
Hey ate bblig ed by law to cut eff a jeinit 
m en for every huſband that dies; 
this joint they preſent to their new huſ- 
on OR day of their marriage. In 
e. Ilth us of Parien, both ſexes were 


E 


Re V obliz ged to obſer ve this cuſtom, 
* non 


Bree them- FR impoſe them- 
on each other for Mite they. were 
t; r according to ſome authors, Which 
ib nöt ſels Probable, it was their marriage 


ceremony, by which they were afflaticed - 
"to'eac other.” We have alteady Teen that 


"widows are in ſeveral places neglected. 

and allowed at leaſt to fall a prey to fa- 
ine; but in Darien, the barbarity is car- 
fed much farther; When a 'widow - dies. 


1 of her children ag are too young to 


provide ſudfiſtence for themſelves are bur 


ried Wich her in the ſame grave, no ne 


being willing to take the charge of them, 


and the community not being ſo fat ripen- G6 


ed as to Meer rhat the loſs of every 


be the ved of their Huſbands in "this XXX. 


6 i order that they may net 
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CHA Þ.individual is 4 loſs to the ſtate, Shch' is 

e ſavage barbarity of African and Ant. 

. a 'barbarity which cant only 

what we are 6 to re- 

— the Hindoos, or an Inhabi⸗ 

tants of the banks of the Ganges, and 
fore other parts of the Eaſt Inches, 


Bxs1Dxs the remarkable cultöm of AY 
ing every woman a prifoner för life, the 
FAfiatics preſent us with ſtill more etracr- 
bul-dinary, and, if poſſible, more repugnant to 
human nature. The Hindoos do Hot bury 
their dead after the manner of many other 
nations, but burn their bodies ungen a lar 
pile of wood erecded for the pu ; Upc 
this pile the moſt beloved wife; and! in ome 
it is ſaid, all the wives of great men 
are obliged to devote themſelves"'to the 

flames which heron Ke body of their 

huſbands ENT on 105 a £1 
in of Tus cruel ans üben enten paris 
exiſted among them from the remoteſt an- 
tiquity, its origin is "dark and uricertain, 
though they'generall give the following 
accourit of it. The Hind60 wives having 
n ancient times become ſo wicked and a- 
bandoned,” as to make a como Practice 
of - poiſoning their huſbatids whenever they 
— dem; ſeveral methods Were in 
to temedy the evi, when at 
U the men found themſel des unider a fe- 
ceffity-of enacting a law, That cbery Him- 


| Yoo" wife ſhould be burned to death E 
8 | ne- 


! 


wives of the chief Rajahs, or 


Of WOMEN 


is any truth” in this cauſe, and the law 
Which was the conſetjuence of it, it has to 
ſotie ſeemed ſtrange that obedience to that 
law: was not enferceꝗ by any penalty; but 
this is not in the leaſt ſtrange or unaccoun- 


table, for ĩt would be abſurd toenforce the 
execution of a law by a penalty, when no 
penalty could be deviſed 10 dreadful as the 
execution of the law itſelf.” The Hindoos 


took a more effectual method, they did not 
drag the victims to the pile ke criminals 


to execution, but prevailed on them to of- 
fer themſelves to it of their own accord; 


in the firſt place, by annexing to ſuch a fa- 
crifice all the moſt glorious and e 
henſible rewards: + 
ſecond; by ſubjecting the refuſal to perpe- 

tual: infamy, by degrading the woman from 
her tribe, and conſidering her as bringidg 


an eee, en her Baule, es 


of ' 17 $4 n * * 4 * 77 * Fe 


A, then id Henne aki Ras | 
that this was the origin of the burning of 
widows, othefs haye ſuppoſed, that the 


ouſtom aroſe in the following manner. At 


the death of Brama, the great prophet and | 


iverof the Hindoos, his wives; incôn- 


folable for o great a 106, relolved not 'to 


ſurvive: him, and therefore voluntarily ſa- 
<rificed themſel ves on the gn. | tle 
cers of 

Ks unwilling to have their love and fi- 
* 


fn apo her chats cone War” 
effect hough drea remedy: to pre. 
5 the. moſt; horrid of fies I there 


religion; and in the 
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CAR: <delity reckoned leſs than the wives:of Bra. 
beloved in a kind of bravo the ex- 
ample ſet them by thoſe wives. The | 
mins, or - prieſts of Brama, ſoreſoeing that 
it would turn out advantageous to their 
ſociety. 2 the ne invented piety; 
and declared that the ſpirits of thoſe he - 
roines from thenceforth deſiſted from being 
tranſmi into other bodies, and im- 
mediately entered into the firſt bhoobun 
dT ryan Vegan Fry a eg 
ich put an to the ſpirit ng a 
and diſagrecable ſtate of probation, 
bodies of a variety of inferior ani- 
_ induced even the wives of the -Bra+ 
mins themſel ves to claim a right of ſacri, 
ficing their bodies jn this , manner: The 
wires of all the Hindoos caught the en- 
thuſiaſtic contagion, and thus in a ſhort 
time the frantic heroiſm of ia few women 
brought on a general cuſtom; the Bramins 
__ anGified it by Deas. — eſta · 
liſhed it on a foundation: that ſeveral 
— n _ not been able to deſ- 


. iu ener 44 ws 22 5 
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Women "As "the 2 De 
I rj lan the e widows, 


I Gab 1 eg 183 31 Hel 2. 


2 earth, for. the reception 


ſeven below it, for tbe 
72 — condemnell to further mĩſery 
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"_ \crtitied 10 4 1 Ulery ende 
-arecadorned- before they aſcend the 
ſunsral pile, they take cart to inter weave 
into the education an ideli of its neceſfi- 
tyndand from their earlieſt youth inſtruct 
em to conſider this cataſtrophe as the 
to Brama, and the moſt be- 
neficlab t [themſelves und their children. 
Vicia hepibebomit/ wires the ſane ams 
weariet! efforts are continued to confirm 
theirzaninds in the principles! ſo eafly in- 
cylcated all the enthuſiaſm of religion, 
and allothe ardour axiſing in mne bus 
mind ſrom glory, are kindled up into a 
kanne 34:alÞ> the abhorrence ſtarting up a- 
ainſt degradation; ſhame and infamy are 
wiſenconjured up to exert themſelves. 

| — told, from the Shaſter, their 
ſountaimof infallible truth, that ſhe who 


burns witn the body of hett huſband ſhall 


enjoy life eternal with him in Heaven; 
tliat * eee e gr P= of a mother 
thus volontarily ſacrificed; acquire thereby 
a additional ĩuſtre, are courted in mat 


riage by the moſt honourable of their caſt, 


and even ſometimes advanced to a caſt ſu- 


Porios / to that in which they were born 


that ſhe -N daſtardly declines to aſcend 
the funeral pile, is DE from hon en. 


thrown..qut of, all. ſociety, and. by every 


one contemned and deſpiſed; her children 
100, degraded. Ab A oye 4 


of her-erime; and become with herſelf the 


deteſtation even of the loweſt and moſt 
deſpicable of mankind. 
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CHAP.. In whatever light we view-this-ouſtom, 
2% or from whatever ſourde we derive its ori- 
gin, it is certainly one of the moſt extra- 

ordinary that we are preſented with in 
—_— ſeveral authors, and among them 
- Voltaire, have mentioned it as the 
higheſt effort of fortitade- and reſolution, 
that a woman, in the bloom of youth and 
beauty, ſhould: not only voluntarily relin- 
quiſh life, but calmly and intrepidiy kindle, 
and afterwards aſcend the pile whoſe flames 
are to pe hong Of this calmneſs: and 
intrepidity there may, perhaps, be, or ra- 
bat even are not ſo numerous as we 

are taught 


Attentiveſy conſider un act 


10 felf-preſervation, 
2 


ry; it is un act to which the 32 
rewards, and feurs of the moſt dreadful > 


 punifliidehts ; and to conſtitute a volun- 
be itiflyenced by eiter. 
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Ach perhaps; be leres here, that é g 


deter aße dungen wing to etage He, 
aud far leſs ic meet dent ben ärtzed 


with fuch ten- fold rerrors; But t 1578 not 

the caſe; there art td mori es of A 
natute 10, owerful, that either of them 
have frei tip enabled both men and W§. . 


men to 88 0 fe life, und fer death and 


all His terrörs at defiance; The firſt of theſe 
is Religion; almoſt every religion Has Been 
perſecdte and that perſecution bas con- 
ftintly bein pr tive of martyrs, H in 
flueneed bythe glorious rewards which they 


fancied annexed to their ſufferings, nd = 


rifted® by the puntſhments they 


ur by deciming to ſuffer, t — — © 


death With & Cburzge and tr nanimity e. 
You if Hot {iperior”"#6/th>_ indoo we- 
The ſeconcdt is the d uffbe At 
Fai] Whiöfe empty na 8. 
Gier te che field öf bldo „ IRE him tb 
Tale tlie offen ve Wall,” AH Het the dendth 
ted there in ten thoufand terrible 
bw -"hete; if he perifhies, the honour 
{ought after will nöt enter With Hi fo. 
to," Höf reward him, in the dthef world. 
THER melsbed "hich, heh aktfug fingly, 


de elt of chem 6 powerfa?; Boch obe 


bite tögreher to leid the Hide Worten 
10 the foheraF pile; and what gives tHeth 
An addftiotl Force is, the education 

Wotren, Who. arc frotd 'thelf fancy Erft 
ed? to Confider this world as their place 
of Pbimttttent, their bodies as their pri- 
ſons, 
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| Inſtances | E this . of tnaalak hs not be 
2 confined'to women; el A 
them. ian philoſophers, t ah an xcels of fa- 
ſetves. 88 or chaßrined with the ills and 


of life, have flung themſelves 


10 


Into the devouring flames, Lad" there ex- 

ired in ſeeming tranquility.” The lateſt 
n haps, of this was Calanus, who ' 
1 Alexander i in his expedition to I- 
2 he had lived free from paii atid fick- 
vel to the age of eighty-threc, arg? being 
ſeized wh © violent cholic, and perhaps 
loaded with the infirmities of 122. e took 
the 


- © 


I 


ion 1 freeing himſelf from the 
the funeral met 5 refölution 
ich he executed in 8 4 the'r 

monſtrances of his royal maſter and oth 

friends. We would naturally ſuppoſe that 
a nation in which both men and women 
were fo PORE life, ſhould be brave 


and 
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Ae as being the moſt cixcumſiantial, ye 
nn. ive our readers an abſtract. On the 
February, 1742, died Rham:Chund, 
— of the Maharattor tribe; his widow, 
aged ſeventeen or eighteen years, as ſoon 
as he expired, immedistely declared to the 
Bramins, and witneſſes preſent, her reſo⸗ 
lution to burn. As the family was of 
importance, all her relations and friends 
— no 8 unattempted to diſſuade 
rpoſe. The ſtate of her in- 


— — and the terrors and pains of 
death ſhe aſpired aſter, were painted to her 
in the ſtrongeſt and moſt lively colours; but 
ſhe was deaf to all. Her children, indeed, 
ſhe ſeemed to leave with ſome regret; but 
when the terrors of burning were menti- 
oned ta her, with a countenance calm and 
reſolved, ſhe put one of her fingers into 
the fire, and held it there a confiderable 
ny then, with one of her hands, ſhe. 
| E into the palm of the other; ſpripk- 
incenſe upon it, and fumigated the at- 
tending Bramins. Being given to under- 
ſtand, that ſhe ſhould not obtain permiſſion 
to burn, ſhe fell immediately into the moſt 
deep aMiQion ; but ſoon recollecting her- 
ſelf, anſwered, that death would tilt be in | 
her power; and that if ſhe were not allow- | 
ed to make her exit, according to the-prin- 
ciples of her caſt, ſhe would ſtarve herſelf. 
Finding her thus reſolved, her friends were, 
* een to ber propo- 
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body gf the degeaſed was carried down 10 
the water-fide'j the widow followed about 
ten o'clock, accompanied by three principal 
Bramins, her children, relations, and a 
: numerous crowd of ſpectators. As the or- 
: der for her burning did not arrive till after 
one o'clock, the . interval. was employed in 
praying with the Bramins, and waſhing in 
the Ganges: as ſoon as it arrived, ſhe re- 
tired, and ſtaid about half an hour in the 
midſt of; her female relations; ſhe then 
diveſted herfelf of her bracelets; and other 
ornaments; and having tied them in a kind 
of apron, which hung before her, was 
conducted by the females to a corner of he 
pilg. On the pile was an arched arbour, 
formed gf dry ſticks, bonghs, and leaves; 
and qpen only at one end to admit her en- 
trance. In this was depoſited the body of 
the deceaſed; his head at the end, oppoſite 
to the opening. At that corner of the pile, 
to. which ſhe. had been conduRed; a Bra- 
min had made a ſmall fire, round which ſhe 
and three Bramins ſat for a ifew minutes; 
one of them put into her hand à leaf of 
the bale tree; thę wood of which part” 
of the funeral pile is always conſtructed: ſne 
threw the leaf into the fire, and one of the 
others gaye ber a: ſecond leaf, which the 
held over the flame, whilſt he, three times, 
dropped fome ghee on it, which melted and 
tell into the fire: whilſt theſe things were 
doing, à third Bramin read to ber ſome- 
: por- | 
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of the Aughtorrah Beid, and Ak- 
queſtions, whigh: ſhe anſwer. 
a ſteady and ſerene countenance; 
being over, ſhe was led with great 
ity three times round the 1 the 
reading before ber; when ſhe 
third Fine to the ſmall fire, ſhe 
took her rings off. her toes and 
put them to her other orna- 
n taking a ſolemn and E 
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her ſome 
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hee, 72994 giving 
hand, led her to the open 
here all the Bramins 


4: 


te 


4, 
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on his face for. the he ſpace of 
be arbour in three 


to the windward, 720 13 re- 
ſtation; Wy there with 5 

ity and compoſure, Which no wor 
dignity an idea of. The pile being 


whole tumbled in upon her, putting xn cad 
6 aud * 
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e er count, of 4 "woman. "who CHAP. 
bürfeck elk, bapf pened within the IS 


Ars, jug Alters from this, onl 

e ee ig this we 92 
{614 How the victim di (poſed. of her. Jews 
cls; il it, they were given to the Bras 

Ars: this Hagan kind fo herſelf the fire 

lat Was to devour her; the 5 Boer bad. 
 Hiidted'by her children; this ſat b her 
deceaſed Höſband; the other ebe ber- 
ſelf by his "fide. But theſe, and ſome 
örhers, are itrimaterial differences, and! m 
perhaps be regulated by the cuſtoms Kd a 
ferer tdiftrias, | 2 
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ay i "ih abhorrence ; 4 we e 
py t that thou gh. the pr actice i * 
ow 'h n coal by the avthorty — 
ä on ole © e Europeans it is gra- 
dually ka ins” into diſuſe, 100 i HA be 
executed defthout the leave of the gover- 
Bor; 3 u Frants it as ſeldom as polſi ible - 
Euro ean "Authority and example, howe- 
ver, carinot*prevail'on the Aſſatjcs to con- 
ſder their v omen i in A more lib cral point 
of view to treat them as companions 
and Equals, or to releaſe them from, tho'e 
Fric'ds Where they are confined for life. 
When *fach, therefore, is the genet 
neten of the ſex, even while i in all 
the bloom of youth and beauty, we are 
not to expect that ſuch widows as do not 
burn with their huſbands, are to experi- | 
— much good treatment — hen their 
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eben they have failed in à point; of duty, 
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CHAP. when their beauty, is no more; 


and have nothing, conſequently, left to 


treati 
many 


become abſolute miſtreſſes of themſelves, 


their cauſe but humanity, a paſſion 
alive among the people: we atc 
ting of, and whoſe feeble exertions, in 
aces of Aſia and Africa, cannot 
even the widow of. a friend, or a 
brother, from being conſidered: as the pro- 
perty of the relations of her deceaſed huſ- 
nd, and fold or condemned to labour for 
their profit, E EM „ BQOUHDI 72 WE) 
13 114)- 


v gn 


1pows are not, however, in all parts 
of Afia treated in this indignant manner. 
In China, if they have had children, they 


and their relations have no power to com- 
them to continue widaows, or to give 
them to another huſband, It is not, hour- 


ever, reputable. for a widow who has chil- 


dren, to enter into a ſecond marriage, 
without great neceſſity, eſpeclally if ſhe is 
a woman of diſtinction; in which caſe, 
although ſhe has been a wife only a few 
hours, or barely contracted, ſhe frequently 
thinks herſelf obliged to paſs the reſt of 
her days in widowhood ; and thereby to 


teſtify to the world the eſteem and vene- 


ration ſhe had for her huſband or lover. 


In the middle ſtations of life, the relations 


of the deceaſed huſbands, eager to reim- 


burſe the family in the ſum which the wife 
originally coſt it, oblige her to marry, or 


rather 


Oo iWOMEN.. 


rather ſell her to another huſbead; if neh A r. 


bas no male iſſue; and it Frequently hap- 
pens; that the future huſband: is fixed 
upon, aud the money paid for her, before 
ind is acquainted with the . 


From this oppreſſion ſhe has only t 
methods of delivering herſelf ; © her 10 


tions may reimburſe /: thoſe of the de- 
ceaſed huſband, and claim! her exemption ; 
ns ba ih become a'Bonzeſle ; a ſtate, 
not very honourable, when em- 
OT Wit an'involuntary manner. By the 
law of China, a widow cannot be ſold to 
another till the time of her mourning for 
- the; firſt expires; ſo eager, however, are 
the friends often to diſpoſe of her, that 
they pay” nb regard to this law; but on 
laint being made to a mandarin, he 
liged to do her juſtice. As ſhe is 
commonly unwilling to be bartered for in 
this manner, without her conſent or know - 
ledge, as ſoon as the bargain is ſtruck; a 
covered chair, with a conſiderable * 
of Tuſty fellows, is brought to her houſe; 
ſhe is foreibly put into it, and conveyed 


to the Houſe: of her new 1 who | 


N care to JOBS her. 


13 among the ſavages of Apart. 8 
W though in Affiea and in Afia,' widows png 
are treated in this infamous manner, and ed 
their condition thereby rendered the moſt 


deplorable; in Europe the caſe is ſo wide- 


ly different, that ' widowhood, when tole- 
Table :circumftances are annexed to it, is, 


1 


FUSS of 


how treat- 
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CHAP.of all other female ſtates, the moſt elig gi- 
ie; being free from that 5 0 
and controul, to which the fox are Cubject 
while virgins and while wives, In nd patt 
of Europe is this more exemplited' than 
at Parma, and ſome other places of Jaly; 
where a widow is the on) female Who i is 
free either to chuſe a huſband, or aſſume | 
the government of any of her aQions; 
while, ſhould a virgin Pelg 52 chuſe for 
herſelf, it would be reckoned the moſt 
profigar licentiouſneſ: ſs; ſhould the. govern 
aQions or opinions, ſhe would be con- 
fidered as the moſt pert, and perhaps the 
moſt abandoned of her ſex. At x ny 
the order of St. 'Mavrice are "reltriccd 
from marrying widows; and yet at Turin 
the condition of a widow ' is, it Vine of 
Bay <= * ual nah kee to bk of 


- i we ſhall Hi de 10 e. hi 
chapter to treat' more fully of the ri ights 
and privileges of widows in Eoglent” we 
ſhall not at preſent enter on that ſubje@. 
Our ancient laws, and thoſe "of a AVER 

rt of Europe, ordained; that a 
Novi loſe her dower, ik ſhe gh ried a- 
gain, or ſuffered her chaftit hy to be 1 8 
ed ; and the laws of Pruſſia retain this or- 
dinance to the N titne. They like- 
wiſe ordain, that a widow ſhall not 'marcy 
again Within nine months after the death of 
her hufband; and that if a widow, "while 
the 1 with child wi deceaſed "huſband, 


marry 


hs . + 
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| _ mafry other, ſhe ſhall be put into the CHAP. 
hl ue, of corre ckion; and the huſband, 1 0 | 
| ay Bina condition, put io work © © 
= | AN hes AFTOW. for one year. Be- 

BY des, making. 2 widow loſe her e wh w 

1 195 0 ute rs to z ſecond. SORE Paul 

ſans, Un 1 regulation one 
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8 them, high! ve; of the humanit 
; | | thef 5 2 Bok a Tad W. Hugs 
N 1 A da, widow intend. to marry, one 
ö Fo both; gf Meh. having, children, as it 
5 1 2 5 eher be? ſuch children 
1 rs ther, 55 asg. in ine 
5 quence. of NEW | Walt, 100s 0 5 + and 
a perhaps % he. new e raiſe 
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and, circum 
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10 the judge of i e Where, Hem 
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relate; bi widows Pruffien 
are obliged to widows, 
mc pa een by certain marks nden 
Nom. the reſt, of the ſex, that they may not ing them. 
have ja power, 10 ofing, themſelves a 
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2 A r aggreſſot and render the marti age noll and 
f no effe. We cannot pretend to def. 


eribe particularly the ideas that the Pruſ- 
fians entertain of widows: they are cer- 
tainly, however, much leſs exalted than 
_ thoſe they entertain of virgins; as in their 
code of laws we meet with this remarkable 
ſentiment: The huſband -zy pteſent to 
* his bride the morgengabe, or gift, on the 
< morning after marriage, even though he 
* ſhould have married a widow.” But 
widows ſeem by them much leſs 
eſteemed than virgins, they are not with- 
out ſeveral privileges. In ſome provinces, 
ik there is no marriage ſettlement, and the 
huſband dies inteſtate, they ſucceed to the 
half of all that was the joint property of 
both ; but a privilege till more extraordi- 
nary, and neither reconcilable to nature, 
nor to ſound policy, is, the allowing in 
ſome caſcs to a widow, eleven months af- 
ter the death of her huſband, to bring 
forth the child that was begot by him; 
which, according to the Pruſſian law, ſhall 
be legitimate, provided nothing can be 
proved againſt the woman, 


In almoſt all the other countries of Eu- 
rope, the laws and cuſtoms, which regard 
widows, are little different from thoſe con- 
cerning virgins, only in this circumſtance, 
that they every where allow the widow to 
be miſtreſs of herſelf; while the maid and 
the wife are controuled by a parent or a 
huſband, They generally alſo ſecure 8 


OP WOMEN | 357 


the widow a maintenance from the eſtates CHAP. 
and effects of her deceaſed huſband, and 2 3 
frequently devolve upon her in the impor- 

tant truſt of bringing up her children, and 

ſuffer her to reap ſome advantages from 

board apd education ; but ſuch, advantages 

are, for the moſt part, in the power of 

the father, who, by his will, may leave 

them to his wife, or to any other guardian 

he ſhall think proper to appoint; for the 

laws of Europe do not conſider the mo- 

ther as the natural guardian of her..own 
children, nor endow her with any akt 

tative: W ns over them. 510 
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the Women of Great Brita; the 
mem to which they are lathe by 
2 and the Refiriftions wt are. Fa 
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y A wh — 4 ion as real politeneſs and as 


manners advance, the intereſts 


— and —— of the fait ſex not only 


— er yo" advance alſo, but become more firmly 


were dem- and permanently eſtabliſned; the intereſts, 
ty tented however, and good 

wie, ment of 
ſometimes happen 
leſs advanced in theſe articles than their 


— make up the loffes thereby 


to their women, by good-nature 


— homanity. The French and Italians 


are before the inhabitants of Britain in 


- politeneſs, are ſuperior 'to them in 
elegance, yer th the condition of their wo- 
men, upon 


Such — and immunities as the 
French and 


of the Ris, Paths 6 _ Haag: . 


ww vg 04 —©@ 9 rr—_'ws ww ws we... 


uuns 1 ti 


meatment or ile fox 
d on the advance- 


politeneſs and elegance, for it 
s$, that a people rather 


the whole, is not preferable. 


Italian women derive from 
31 the 5 


FR W: O MN E N. | 40 
- the- 8 of politeneſs, the Britiſh de- CHAP, 


rive from the laws of their Fein Flow- . 
ing in this channel, 5 tlie are per. 
haps accompanied with eſs ſoftneſs and 
jodulgende, they have the advantage of 

being eſtabliſhed on a firmer foundation; 

and being dictated by equity and humani- 

ty, are leſs liable to be altered and infring- 

ed, than if they depended on the whim 

and capri which influences e and 
palitenelBe- 


\Brrbie\ WR b AI) 10 a e de 
tail of thoſe laws Which regard the perſons 
and properties of the women of this coun- N 
try, it may not not. be i improper to obſerye, that. 
tal en. K e and, compared with. the 
Nats ind Jaws. i in other countries, they. 
1110 14 597 5 8 that 10 cannot 
bel. lmagiping th RE me, 112 which 


or many centur1 he. Fine 1 
ib e. liber Nr Their long, he, their 
8 ute in, lupport « ole, weaker, nati- 


ons who were opprelled by their more. pow+, 
eo Reon ou IH fen all e mg 2 
which regard that, 5 almoſt eve 
15 whe exe 779 5 d or pra: hai other. 
IF is true, f. e laws of ſeveral countries are 
in ſome particulars. 80 favourable to the 
ſex 1 drs. Thoſe of Frederic xing of 
ruſſia, wh Fan th e he matrimonial com | 


pa, the cat indulgence to the wo- 
a in 7 mop PAWers more exten . 
di de 1 1 nd; | Thoſe, af 

France and "Tay, as WE as the cuſtoms 


which 


iT 
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CHAP. which regard their perſonal liberty, ſeem 

more indulgent ; and thoſe of Spain, which 
regard their rank, and ſettle the deference 
to be paid to them, greatly exceed any 
thing enced in this country. But 
theſe favours and indulgences are only 
partial, they only mark particulat parts of 
their code of female laws, and do not uni- 
formly extend their influence: over the 


” * 
* 
_ 
4 


| | In conſider} ing the advantages 
_ of the „ Yantages in the condition of our women, 
Eaghns, we ſhall begin with the higher ranks of 


life. In France, the Salique law does not 
allow a female to inherit the crown; but 


in England a woman may be the firſt per- 
ſonage in the kingdom, may ſueceed to the 
crown in her own right; and in that caſe, 
not bound by any of the laws that regard 
women, ſhe may enjoy the fame powers 


and privileges as a king. Such a queen, 


if ſhe marrics, retains the ſame power, iſ- 
ſues the orders, and tranſaQs the buſineſs 
of the ſtate in her own name, and conti- 
nues ſtill the 3 while her huſband 
is only a ſubject. But hen a king ſuc- 
ceeds in his own right to the crown, and 
marries, his queen is then only a ſubject, 
and her rights and privileges not near fo 
extenſive ; ſhe is exempted, however, from 
the general laws which exclude mar- 
ried women from having any property in 
their own right; ſhe is allowed a court, 
and officers diſtinct from thoſe of the * 
| 5 er 
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her huſbatd; and ſhe may ſue any perſono H AP. 
at law, without joining her huſband in the A 
ſuit. It is high treaſon to endeavour to 
compaſs ber death, and to violate her chaf. 

tity is puniſnable in a much ſeverer manner 

than the: puniſhments for committing adul- 

tery with any other woman. She may 
purchaſe; lands, ſhe may ſell and convey 
them to another perſon, without the in- 
terference of her huſband. She may have 

a ſeparate property in goods and in lands, 
and may diſpoſe: of theſe by will, as if ſhe . _ 
were a ſingle: woman. She is not liable to 
pay any tell, and cannot be fined-in any | 
court of law. In all other reſpects ſhe is 
only conſidered as a ſubject, and on the 
commiſſion of any crime may he tried and 
puniſhed hy the peers of the realm. A 
queen · dowager has privileges different from 
all other women of whatever rank; ſhe 
remains ſtill entitled to almoſt every right | 
ſhe enjoyed during the life of her huſband, 
and even if ſhe marries a ſubject, does not 
loſe her rank or title; but as a marriage of 
this kind is conſidered as derogatory to her 
dignity, no man is allowed to eſpoule 
her ee a licence Too the Tommy 
5. We: | 
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0 in of the: thee females; of the ad Privileges 

| family are alſo peculiarly diſtinguiſhed an e 
protected by the law. To violate the the Royal 
chaſtity of the conſort of the prince of family. 


e or ol the eldeſt Givghtor of the 
© | 
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Ying, akhough with {ber own conſent, 


— is higb treaſon, and puniſhaple 
accordingly. 14 former times, the king 
had a power of levyin ing. an. 81g, ade his 


laben, to enable him to defray the er. 


of marrying and giving a portion 
but this power, | 


to. his cldeſt daughter ; 
which was frequently. firetched into the 


moſt exorbitant oppreſſion, declined with 


the feudal ſyſtem, has long ſince hap 

pi'y t As for the ee ſons wo 
of the king, they are hardly 

—_— Sag 


by the laws from 


in all public deremonies. 


Bestes the privileges ninexod to 10 
fates of the royal family, there are 
ſome alſo cajoyed 4 tk peerefles, which are 
not common to ow women. # A xcrels, 
when guilty, of any crime, cannot. be tried 
but by a jury of the houſe of peers; and 
if convicted of any crime within the be- 
| nefit of clergy may. plead, and is entitled 

to an exemption from the puniſhment, of 
burning on the hand, a puniſhment. com- 
monly iuflicted upon people of all inferior 
ranks for ſuch kind of offences, A wo- 
man, who is noble in her own. right, can- 
not loſe. ber _ nobility by marrying. th e 
meaneſt plebeian; but ſhe can veither 
communicate her nobility to her huſband, 
nor to her own, children had, Os, him; 
ſhe who is. only ennobled yIng a 
peer, loſes that nobility if ſhe 1 
. marry 


nel a 
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other fabjes, than by . ee n 
3 | 


F WOMEN. 


ding as Well; as of elevating 


x5 of d. 
1 
peer of a "Tpperior, order, and afterwards 
a Hae baton, is tl] ald wed to retain 
her ft tt title and the privileges annexed 
10 it; fe for the" law conlidets all pcers'as 


guals. Ih the ſcale of female rank and 


importance, there is 2 kind of intermedi- 
* 1 "Ig the 1 and the « Ferry 


| the 


enjoy: 1 
cbüntry, 15 e Wiycs of baronets are called 


lad We it title Tupy ior to that of their 


hutſbani 80 « but”: at the fame time'a title to 
which" they have ! no 1 5 right, being in 
all Aae writs an 8 peeing gs only 
digi mibate 1 92 5 uch-a- one accord- 
ng to. the me of their hulbands. ** 
Sci he” dane dr ee öh 


carried. "Alf ch farther ; "every 1 5 


Who is proptietot 'of any Hand i in her own 
9755 or is tlie wie of à mati who is pro- 
pftietor 11 an eſtate, great o or little, is call- 
ed Lady :ſuch-a-thing, * according” to the 


name, of that eſtate: ſo that a'woman is 
fometim 8 ccofted With p er abe g title 
| e 


_— WY 


of lady, who may almoſt cover the whole 
4. IE tertitofial 5 witli her aptön. 


19 


| fri marties à duke or other | 


Suca 


mijry” a conimoner, the lar "Judging it A. 
| 7, 1 marriage fhould ging 2 — 


quence, of fe 2 17 Me EEE 1 . 
'by't courteſy indeed of this 
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Sucn are the privileges and immunities 
(®8-; enjoyed by the more elevated tanks of fe- 
male life? but beſides theſe, they are alſo 
entitled to all the other privileges and 
rights which the laws of this country have 
conferred upon women in general, and 
N we ſhall now more ore partleularly co ou 


Privileges 3 1 poliſhed oviety, 1 
wo 4 and incapable' of ſelf-defence, the laws of 
— this country have ſupplied this defect, and 
formed a kind of barrier around Them, b y 
rendering their perſons ſo ſacred and invio- 


lable, that even death is in ſeveral caſes, 


the conſequence of taking im r ad- 
| ug. that miOroar 22 laws, 
no man is allowed to take a woman of 
any rank or condition, and oblige her to 
marry him, under pain of impriſonment 
for two years, and a fine at the pleaſure of 
the king. But he who forcibly carries away 
an heireſs, and marries her, even though 
he ſhould obtain her coriſent after the for- 
cCible abduction, ſubjects himſelf to a till 
greater 3 he is guilty of felony with- 
out benefit of clergy ; and there is hardly 

| criminal whom the law purſues to 
death with more fteady' and unrelenting 
ſeverity. Women are, on account of their 
weakneſs, and the better to preſerve the 
of their ſex, excuſed from ſerving 

all kinds of public offices; and ſuch as are 
under twelve years of age, which is the 


time fixed by the law for being marriage- 


able, 


* E AR. / 1 


* 
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ahnt forced into marriage, or even ſedu- 2 2 
oed to conſent to it, may afterwards refuſe 3, 
to the huſband the rights of matrimony, 85 
and have the d e muy owning 
no cr 3 © IL; W £ 2 
bis no 5 HOT 1 the lle nate elko, fe 
more ſtrenuouſly, than in guarding women cured = 
from rape and violence offered to their chaſ- kee 
Uutys Their. ſeturity in theſe reſpects has, in viſher. 
every well 9 68575 ſtate, been conſidered 

as an object of the utmoſt importance, not 

only as guaranteeing to themſelves that li- 

berty of refuſal, which throughout the 
. extent of nature ſeems the right of 
females, but alſo, as affording to the pub- 

lic all the ſecurity which the law can give, 


for the chaſtity of their wives, and the 


legitimacy of their children. We have al- 


ready mentioned the puniſhments inflicted 
on the perpetrators of rapes in ſeveral pe- 
riods and countries. In Britain theſe pu- 
niſhments have varied with the manners 
of the times, and the genius of the legiſla- 


tors. In the time of the Anglo-Saxons, he 
who committed a rape ſuffered death. Wil- 
ham the Conqueror altered that puniſn- 
ment to the loſs of eyes and E an bk 
Which. diſabled the offender: from being a- 


gain guilty, of the Ike crime. Henry the 


Third, conſidering theſe puniſhments as 
too ſavere, and finding that a power ſo ex- 


tenſi ve lodged in the hands of all ſorts of 
women, Mas . ten abuſed from motives of 
x 8 EE, ALES - ISA ob "$40 1 113 | 7.23251 reſent- 
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CHAP.reſentment, and a deſire of revenge upon 
. thoſe who had ſlighted —— 


treated them, ' ordained, that a rape, when 


not ted within forty days, ſhould 
—— 9m as a ſimple tteſpaſs, and 

Ins, at the plot years impriſoment and 

a 1 at t pleaſure of 2 — and 


proſecuted? within the 
— days, the kin Rs entirely to 

power of puniſhing the offen- 
e wn made tel of this method, 


weak, he, ſome time after, was d'to 


-without berge. of clergy. 


all women of whatever character 
tion, that even the moſt commot proſti. 
tutes have in this caſe the ſame powers and 


„ e 
priviieges wy” other women Si ee 
: o * F 


*; 76 en 


- In almoſt all oils cabs; Witcher qv 


or jad. parties cannot be witneſſes for 
themſelves; a woman, however, who is 


ra viſhed. may give evidence upon her oath, 


and isin — — only conſidered as a Som- 
witneſs,” but — 2 by her ſole teſ- 


timony 
counteract the exorbitance-of this power, 


nud ſecure the lives of the men from be- 
ing ſacrificed to pique and reſentment, the 

credibility of her teſtimony is left entirelyß 
| | in 


rape — ; — even —— too 


the law: aer ſecure 


prove the fact, and deprive the ag- 
of his life. In ſome meaſure to 


* 8 . . 5 . „ gers dre re EY ES WET”, 33 


Y. or WOMEN. 


the breaſbo#tlie jut to be judge of Frm e N P. 
the tennur vf her conduct, and the circont Ot, 


ſtances that occur in the trial. Fhis power 
vf being a witneſs in her own cave," in 
baſes: of aſſault, is not conſined to ſuch 

women only as are atlewed by the law to 
bo competent witneſſes in other caſes, it is 
extended ev to inſants; and ſnhe who is 
undut twelve years of age may be a com. 
petent witneſs againſt a man wo bas a- 
buſedd her, provided ſhe has attained a ſufs 
ſicient degtee of underſtanding to:know 
the natute of an oath: nor does the pri vi. 
lege of the ſex in this particular inftance 
ſtop even herr, it is extended to a lengtk 
unknown in moſt other caſes; if a mun 
has been tried and condemned for a rape, 
and is afterwards pardomed. the woman 


nay; by an appeal; habe him tried again 
for lame:ofence. A married woman 
ue her raviſher in any criminal: court, | 


without the confent-or approbatiom o her 
huſband ; and, to ſum up all, a woman 
may oven ill a man why attempts to raviſn 
keresftomin bd Tots eoinay νjẽ, a0 
Sts -AICIWOR neon : i inte! 
96 Socn entenſive privileges, voſted in 
few ſo much guided by the ĩimpulſes of puſs 
hon, and ſo ſyleptible of the ſtrongeſt and 
maoſt impladable as by many 
deen obmſidered as 4 violeht ſtreten of tes 
gal authority, whereby the balance of juſ- 
tie, vhich ought; in all; ca fes to he equal 
. . e . a r 
ano ie ei moe 3 dhe 
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HAF. of the one ſex, in prejudice: tothe other: 
Ct But on the other hand, when wer confider 


the weakneſs'of: that ſex, the violence of 

ours, and the neceſſity which humanity 

under of de- 

we add, the 

inty, in this caſe, of framing a law 
which ſhall anſwer the intention of the le- 

| giſlator, and lay neither of the ſexes under 
any diſadvantage; and that much greater 
evils would ariſe to ſociety, were women 
ſubject to the aſſaults of every rude in va - 


and the rules of ſociety lay 
fending them; when to th 


det, than from the powers with which they 


are inveſted; we cannot help thinking, that 


this law, as it ſtands at preſent, is, per- 


1161 6 oh 


admit of. 


{C5 ige 2117 it 301 


Power of -Doupos thieſs powers: — are veſted ö 
tarhering ion and de- ; 
— fence of ber chaſtity, when ſhe has ſuffered 
children. herſelf to be ſeduced from this virtue by 
fraud, or by the imbecility of human na- 


women in ig the female for the 


ture, the law confers on her another power, 


that of aſcertaining, by her bath before a 

| of the peace, the father of her child. 
n all other matters of litigation, whether 
civil or criminal, the perſon accuſed has. 


patory proof; but 


liberty to bring an excul 
here, as the nature of 8 erime is ſup- 


give her child to a wrong father, no ex- 


n proof is nn ſuch as ren- 


den 


———— — —— — 


882 8 5 8 E 3 and ke a 


the beſt — the ere 1 __ f 


poſed to have ſtronger motives to wiſi for 
exculpation than the woman can have o 


his 


ders the 8 daniel Re 9 
In Scotland che reverſe of this is the caſe; = 


there, the legiſlator conſidering; it as an 
extravagant power for a woman to be able 
to oblige hoe ver ſhe: pleaſes to father her 
child, 'and-confiding in the religious veraci- 
ty of the man, has veſted in him the power 
of kxculpating himſelf ; an unmarried wo- 
man whois with child, is obliged to diſco- 
ver to the tiniſter and elders of the paxiſn, 
who is / ihe father; they ſummon him be- 
fore: them and if he: denies it, he may ex 
culpate himſelf. by Oath 3 this oath, of the 5 
moſt; tremendous nature, in which ane 
vokes all the curſes of heaven to light on 
his devoted head if he ſwears: falſely, is ade 
miniſtered to him by the miniſter, iu pra- 
ſence of the whole congregation; and is 
ſo replete: with terror, that it is are 
very ftw enen have had tlie temerity, to ven- 
ture in ſit who were riot innocent. — 
church alſo aſſumes a power in Scotland 
of making every woman of whatever rank + 
or condition ſubmit to certa in penance, and 


declare the father bf her baſlard child, o- 


therwriſei they deny herthe ſacrament; and 
if me continues obſtinate, at laſt excommu- 
nicate her In England, the church ſeldam |. 
interferes with the matter; nor have the 
church-wardens: any legal right to carry 
any! woman: before a juſtice who is preg- 
nant of al baſtard child, unleſs ſhe is likely 
to become chatgeable to the 3 
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We have juſt nowieen, that 
niſhment which the Jaws of 


r e child; ib to make 
her do penanice in the churell. An Eog- 


land the church exacts no 'petiance, but a 


jaſtice of the peace may oblige her, if 
e 1 ay. ſome 
part the maintenance of her child; and 
don refuſal may commit her to the houſe 
| of correction. Such are the laws which 
3 women who are ſettled in à place, 
they have fallen vie- 


== 125 the houſs — corliiGion, 
Ay e by the 11 


me 2 * 15 


[wr 
WHEL. 28011 13s; 
— — Is: mantiers, gelle. 
women Goſs of temper; of 'a fraudulent! intention 
— = a woman under pretenice/of 
induce the mote gid- 
our” ſex, 10 adreſs, 
and — promiſes to un Wotan 
without any intention of her; 
and as it is impoſfible in Mt caſes | the 
fex+:to diſcover the real lover from the im- 
5 W — not * ulv6gether 


without 


f 


of being infficted on a wo- 
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* 
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II Eat 4: TT; 
hl 1 4. man — 1 

Moman, pro es. to marry. her, 

dg marries another, ſhe may, 
e t law, reoo ver fuch dama 
432 jury ll think nk, adequate to the 708 
ſhe hag ſyſtained: | "Jn it is faid, 
\the..qmay, regpver. one. half of; the fortune | 
he receives with his wife, On the other 
hand, as it ſometimes, happens, that artf i 
e e go the more fond and 
part, of, gur, ſer, to make them 6 55 
| 4 preſents, under pretence. of marriage, 
; „ angh at, or refuſe to mar- 
8 4 man who has been ſo bubbl « 
pap dugtbe woman to return the preſet 
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berauſt they were 9 1 


been e al 928 
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Loe tal pri ile and; whe toy 
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wo 


Text Terre 


By 15 9 of this. country, $a: 10+ Privileges 


ment a woman enters into the ſtate off married 


. matrimony; her ical exiſtencs is ans 
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huſband; but by this little 
ſhe is no loſer, and her 7050 


zen of 


| hich, 1 wie of 
matrimony, were, is * cohtrived to 

ive married women the advantage over 
that are fingle. Of all dhe privileges 
which nature has conferred upon us, none 


berty. Men of all ranks and con- 
ditions, and women who are untnarried, 


widows, may be deprived of this for 
contracted by themſelves,” or by o- 


debts 
thers for whom they have given ſecurity; 
but wives cannot be impriſoned for debt, 
nor 


thing but crimes; and even ſuch of 
theſe as ſubje@ the offerider only'to a pe- 
puniſhment muſt be expiated by 


pa 
ed without the knowledge, or againſt the 
donſent. of ber huſband ; and. what i is fil 


| the. moment of ber ig den he 


huſband, who, like the © Rabe. goat, 1s 


| loaded by the prieſt who performs the ce- 


remony with all the fins and extravagan- 


des of his wife. It is a common opinion 


among the vulgar, that a general warning 


in the Gazette, or in a news- paper, will 
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out his Pen but this opinion A = 
without any ,g90d: f foundation; ; particular 
warnings however, given in writing, have 
5 68s good exemptions; but ſuch 
a ae 6. advantage ta a huſbagd,, as 
FO may, always. find people to give 


her. credit, Loh yn, ene 15 e 
cautioned againk it 15 deff 3r "Ri on 77 


656 es Siden: 
1 as a "wk cohabits with — 
Bult ee. 3s, by the laws of his coun- 
try, -obliged to provide her with food, 
drink „clothing, and all other neceſſaries 
ſuitable to her rank and his circumſtances, 
even although he received no fortune with 
her, or forces her to leave him by ill uſage; 
| he ig -al; liable to maintain her in the 
ſame manner; but if ſhe runs away from 
him, and Re: as willing that ſhe ſhould. a- 
f „he is not liable to give. 
ſeparate maintenance, nor to pay 
7 any ol her debts, unleſs be take her a- 
gain; in which caſe he muſt pay whatever 
5 contracts, whether ſhe behave herſelf 
ill; or well: ben a buſband. forces. his 
wife to leave 57750 by cruel uſage, ſhe may 
claim a feparate. maintenance; but while 
ſhe enjoys, that, he Ow not uy: e jo - 
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court. of. King's Benehe Wy 


wel faid..court-#7 and if - he! there 

dhe peace agaipit him, ſſie delivers 

from his. juriſdiction, and he cans. 
cou 


her, io 10 tog to ve with him, 
the rt will. grant her an order ta 
\ * ſbe pleaſes z and, bud ho at- 
_ force her to do--otherwiſe,/-jt 
a breach of the king's peace, 
rhich he would-be ſubjecled to wake, 
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but if un attach i Upon a man 
wife iw. Bis . the Ywconfiders' the 
attack a9 poni/himielf,"2fid gives him 


the fame thberty > of defonding 15. Wal Tt 
allows-in e. himfeif's Der des it 
top at hd attaefes made en Her perſonz ib 
ber- property is in v3 he may repel 
force. hy furceʒ and the bteaclſ of the peace: 
which Rappßens en that agcomnt is only: 
chargtableroh the aggreſſor; but care miſt 
be taken that ach: defenee do not excetd 
what is ntorſſary for prevention; ft if it 
does; the defender becomes Himſelf an aps 
greſſor Among the Romans, among 1e- 
veraFi:othdt Ns regs —_ A 
ſame pepple in the prefent times, it is nc 
deemrd dulpabig for # hüſband to kill the 
mary hom he-ſurpviſes/6ommittir rt | 
y with His wifeo By the laws of England, 
he wn ſhould: do' fo," would be 155 a d. 
guilty of manſlaughter; but in conſe quence 
of the enormous”! provocation oh the 
court oommonly ördert the! ſentence of, 
burning on the hand to bo inflicted in the 
flighteftmuatiner,” © ON by 290 n 
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As it is andere; by the legiſlature 48 3 Poniſh- 
advantageous-to-popnlation as well as con- ment of 
ducive tothe harmony of ſociety, that eve- au 2M 
mmamiech cauple fhould Rye together, the her huſ- 
ordaina that no man take away. a wife * 
from her huſband, neither by force, nor by. 
fraud, nor- 1 -her dW] rn confenr's and he 
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CH Wa who, this order, is liahle to a 
— writ of 


paſs, or an action of ra viſhment, 
by which be ball be obliged. to pay da- 
mages to the injured huſband, and ſuffer 
ment for two ycars: but this is not 
the utmoſt extent of the law, for it alſo 

intitles a huſband to damages, not only a- 


22 perſon who actually takes away 
or perſt 


the 
ife, but alto againſt, him: W ge vl 


ſaid to have been ſo ſtrict in this particu- 
lat, that when a wife happened to miſs her 
way, the man who found her might not 
even take her to his houſe unleſs ſhe was 


© wife 3 is > potaliowed to. 1 the 
ſo neither may 

his wife; and if he does ſo, without 

a ſufficient cauſe, ſhe may enter a 


_ of marriage; 
compel. him to wants 

_ to reſtore them. ere e 

Wo privileges tomarried women ſtill farther, 

them immunities almoſt ſcarce- 


the huſband a- 


grants 
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ind the publie ſufety: if à wife commit c A . 
2 dne company of her huſband, it FE, 
ſuppoſes ſhe did it by his compulßön, "and 
on that atcotttit'abfolves/her from the pu- 
niſnmetit commonly inflicted on ſuch de- 
huqvents: if a wife täke away the goods 
of Her huſband wirhout his knowledge, and 
ſell them, neither the wife who ſtole them, 
nor the perſonn who 75 them of her; 
are 'confifdered as guilty of felony.” A wife 
receive and conceal Ber. tufband if ke 
is guilty of felony or any other crime; foe 
this action of concealment is only conſiders 
ed in her as ſelf preſervation, an' inftin& 
Which no law can take away or deſtroy, 
If à wife receives ſtolen goods into her 
höuſe, and ſecretes them from her huſband! 
the law will neverthelefs impute the rim 
to the hufband, unleſs he either divulges 
the matter to a mayiſtfate, or leaves his 
houſe às Won as he "diſcovers the crime. 
Though wives are thus far indulged by the 
law, yet they are not emancipated from the 
puniſhment? it inflicts, when they commit 
robbery, treaſon, or murder, although in 
the compar) 5 of, and 12 the RN 
their huſbands, e MH - 
4405 2143 a ona ni 21 
A814 bete fs; or eben to de the Puniſh- 
manager of her boſbands s family, ſhe com- — 
monly has ſervants under her care, whom forabuſing 
ſhe: neither can compel to do their duty by. — * 
force, nor defend herſelf againſt, ſhould 
en be inclined to offer her any ill uſage; 
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Mer tees, therefore, ordains, at fan er 


— vant or labourer aſſault ot beat his miſtreſs, 
he ſhall ſuffer, ame year's jmpriſonment,, or 


E upon tem, mie in; wr | 
not only more endanger 
, but. alſo the life the child; | : 
; and if ſhe is really found with chile, 
will be ſuſtained ; for it would be 8 
ny that oh ag Rotten be 0 
with the g o (lotto 917 | 

gat 913593019 199 %ig 
Arbe ll is by the laws of } 
=. - .velied with. a power over all [ 
the and chattels of his. wife, yet he 5 
- cannot deviſe by his will ſuch of her or- : 
— * 0 
1 
f i law PM? e; a- o 
is; wiſe. at. the time of theip-marri- 4 
to pay all her dehte contracted WF > 


' that time; but if his wife ſhall. hap- 


MEN 
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fleſh, and Pk 
155 noe, 


"being 
d trot paying ber anti 
wrt Beret A married woinan may pur- 
diaſe” an eſtate, and if the huſband dots 
not Enter Bis diſſent before the conyeyanre, 

he Hall Be gonfidered as Having 
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| their. intereſis c H Ar. 
Uifſolyed,” the buſband is ., 
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given ſuch 
conſent; and gs ere be good and 


valid, 

a open market; and 
fuel g d, by virtue of his au- 
Mögt ref bert mall net hae any power 

we reclaim- ven the feudal barons; ant 
the church, which formerly laid F het raph 
Gu hands*amoſt* ay ching, in 


ſeverat enſes 
baron could nöt claĩm a heriot or gift on 
the death of his female vaſſal, nor can any 
mortügty gift, at this day, be exactect by 
the church, on the death of a woman, of 
whatever property ſhe was poſſeſſed. 
286 ANI 2 Nen 245 Ade AU 1 
lle No weman ean loſe any rank which f 
„derted from her birth; by mattying 
mecneſt plebeian; but though ecſectided 
bob che loweſt of the human rabe hetſelf, 
ine may by: marriage be "raiſed, in, _ 
veuntry, to any ratik deneath this ſovere 
y. Nee woah can by marriage confer a 
-Aettlecheift in any pariſh bn her huſband ; 
| bot erer) man who has a legal ſettlement 
himſelf, > conifers the fame ſettlement by 
ma märringe on his wife. Though'a hüfband 
ö wiſe are A the moans fri 
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CHAT.mach as one perſon, that they are rarcly: 


A admitted as evidence for or/ againſt :each; 


LO CST 3 3 


tages 


efmarned mentioned, to which every married wo- 


de man has 'a right by the general laws of: 
wt of matrimony as they now ſtand in Britain, 
n there are others: which they may enjoy by: 
private contract. It is no oncommon thing, 
in the preſent times, for the matrimonial 


= 


in to be made ſo, as that the wife 
retain the ſole and abſolute power of 


not married; by which inequitable bar- 


8, the 


in her privilege 


his wife may burden him with, even 


to anſwer that purpoſe; he is alſo obliged 
to maintain her, though her circumſtances 


be more opulent than his; and if he dies 
80 N before 


other, yet this rule has in ſome inſtances 
been departed. from, even in eaſes not 
Nrictiy criminal, and a wife has been ad- 
mitted evidence to prove a cheat put upon 
DD tr es, d e 
7 ee te uninm 


s we have now 


tune, in the ſame manner as if ſne were 


gain, the huſband is debarred from enjoy. 
ing any of the rights of matrimony, ex- 
cept the. perſon of his wife. But this is 
not all: if the wife, too, were curtailed 
bargain would be 
in ſome degree equitable: this, however, 
is fo far from being the caſe, thut it is 
ite the reverſe ;- the huſband becomes 
— liable to pay all the debts which 


Of O han 


before her, ſne has a right to one- third c l! F. 
of his teat: geſtate, and to whatever is uſo Coy 
tomaty for widows to hade ont of his per — 
ſonals; while if ſhe dies before him, he 
is: not entitled to the value of one ſingle 
halfpenny unleſs ſhe has deviſed it to 
him by will. Theſe are obvious diſad- 
vantages on the part of the huſband; but, 
what is ſtill worſe, ſuch a bargain ov er- 
turns theii natural order of things, and 
deſtroys that authority, which the goſ- 
peb:and:ithe laws of this county give a 
man over his wife, and that Roms 
and ſubjection which the rules of chriſti- 
anity;prefcnbe. in the N of a wife 
toward her huſband. ene aL 241 0 
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Suc n are the maeilegss dad immonitles benden 

wbieh the women of this country derive widows 
from marriage, and which they enjoy from gg 
the moment that they enter into that ſtate; 
but there ate others of a poſthumous na- 
ture, and theſe are only reſerved for them 
if they ſurvive their huſbands,. When 4 
woman, on herrentrance into matrimony. 
gives / upcher fortune to the power and diſ— 
cretion df her huſband; or; Perhaps, when 5 
ſhe has no fortune, when, through a long 
and tedious courfe of years, ſhe joins her 
on management, labour, and induſtry to 
his; nothing can be more reaſonable, than 
that ſhe ſbould be provided for, in oaſe of 05 

his dying before her; and it would be a2 
1 „ laws'of civil ſociety; 
8 to. 
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— ne this proviſion altogether in the 


of individuale, by whom it might 
— * aud 
the . widows even of ſuch huſbands as had 
2. in affluence, left n 
the. hardſhips of want and. punerty j to 


| — which, the law of this count 


ordered, that every widow ſha 
3 of the effec 
W thr wa ro a uſband, even 

0 t — 
| „ in ſuch ſettlement, no dower: 
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5 rad, 


kings, and into Denmark, by "the 
father of out Canute the — — 


ſtowed on the Daniſh ladies — 
2 of theit- 


: | 
to a ſhare — — 
deceaſed huſband, ſo Jong as:the-remained 
chaſte. and unmarried; conditions which 
ſeem anciently, to; have been annexed to 


all dowers in thia country; un ſu 


tion, pecheps, that the: — ing 
. Into 


814. 4 
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nto 


et ine 
ducament to bontinenee;t àHd th 
warriecl andgther Hufpand, l' the Sbliga- 
tam whietr Dem üch tie eſtztes and effects; 
at cha former e mafntait Fer, "from" that 
motnent Seaſed to exit. Such was the 
onſe ſor ſomt time after docbers were ift“ 
ſtituted ; but theſe conditions wert after 
würd only reqeired 'of | © widow: when 
her buſtiand left any children, and iff 


timo they felt entirely into diſtſe; ſo that” 
at preſent a widow may claim her dower, 


whether ſhe is chaſte änd ütfarFied 5 
otherwiſe; but no woman can claim her 
dowery who wus not actually the Wife ot 


alma at the time ef his decraſe: à did 
vorce, therefore, from . ma- 


ht ten do rer; 


trimony takes nway all r 
but à dixorot only from bed and board. 
although for the crime of aduſtery, has no 
ſoch a een who rufe away 


from lier huſband and lives with an àduſ“ 


terer, loſes her 'vight to dower, unfeſb the 
huſpand is reeoneiled to, zuck takes ber 
back. As every fbreigner is by the laws 
of England, eneapable ef hofding” lands, 
therefore: «the: wife who is an #Hen is en 
titled to no dower out of the lands of her 
maden ef tinivyho, coninits' 
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hy nugatory in the cafe of; hex. who 


* to an idiot. 14 ft e Ee po 


"Brronn marriage-ſettlewents.” came e fo 
much into faſhion, the dowyer Which was 
ſettled by the law, or with which the 
huſband endowed. the wife at the time of 
marriage, was the only ſecurity. ſhe had 
for a maintenance, in caſe ſhe, became 2 
widow. Reſpecting dower, there are in 
certain particular A which 
ſet aſide the operations of Abe law in the 
_ diſtricts where they prevail. In fi ſome pla- 
des, cuſtom allots to the wider no-. leſs 
than the whole of her buſhand's lands; 
in other more moderate, it gives her only 
xray and in others a a quarter, An- 


l 


d at the marriage, Th. 05 Aae 
or ſuch quantity of his lands as the, huſ- 
band thought proper to bęeflow. When 
the wiſe was. endowed with the, whole, 
we. have ſome authorities to believe the 
huſband made uſe of theſe words: With 

* all my lands and tenements. I thee en- 


- 2 5 he eden her With 2 


endowed her with ache property 200 
then he uſed to oy, = With. 13 ; e 
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being till preſerved in out marriage-ritnal, 
ſbews ho, fond we are of continuing 
forms, even after the reaſons which LEP 
birth do therm 3 AT, totally e 
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10 Tuk a of 4 a "widow. was pl gi 


neither ſubject'1 to tolls nor Taxes, nor could 
even the king ſeize” on it for : a debt due 
to the "orc own; E but this privilege, being 


for und. greatly, to diminiſh the public reye- 


nue, 'was at. alt diſcontinued; at this day, 


however; the dower of a widow. cannot 
ks ſeized by the { creditors of her bylbagd; 
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oy it would be unjuſt, that ſhe Thould 
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be entitled to an equivalent of ber on 


a or 2 fecompence o her. labour and 5 


care, as "well as the” cri editors to payment 
of their money. | Befides the pe ders, 
to a Jife-rent of one-third of 6 1 
band's real cltate, which 18 common 
lowed W law, where, the cuſtom de 
manor r "plac 4 not determine it Mg 
wile, "when 4 huſband [cnds 1 money in f 
name of himſelf and his wife, if the w 
ſurvive hit . , and there be enpugh 5 | 
this money 't ay his lawfyl debts, * 
wile is e ee it. No widow can. be 
endowed out of c copyhold. lands, unlſels b 


the local cuſtom of the manor, nor can 


ſhe Hate. any Caltle. or place of defence, 
as her dower; for the j is CO conſidered as iN-. 


5 8 5 of thanaging it, ſo as to make 


fiſwer the purpoſes for which it was 
Wtended. 
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WE. 
Variations dies inteſtate are genera 
therg® ing to the ancient doctrine of givin OR 
e a reaſonable ſhare. _ bf 7 


THE.HIS TORY 


In the city of Lo 
and in So nd, the br key of Tot 
ny divides acer 8 


leaves a widow and Children, 1 0 1515 
is firſt allowed the Farrar 0 kbar hed: 
chamber, and wearing rel; then . 
_ the reſt is divided 1 in. the fol PE, Mere 
_ tions? if the deceaſed left a idow ; and 
two children, the widow ſhall Aye Wh 
5 KY "the cuſtom. and tw 0 by. law), 
the children five (es by th 


. and two by the la le 
3 4 and . child, th he, 15 


he whole, and the rem fourth 
go tothe next reſation, ee 


. dower, either by the como! lay or 
the {þ jal cuſtom of the p11 gfe was 
quently covered by the. contracting 


2 


run in that channel, ihe parti 
ing it better to ſtipulate Aa ap e inert 
themſelves on a ſpeciſſe 9 19 
or money, which is, prefous to. the in 
riage, ſettled upon the wife by way, of jos 
3 and which eff 1 tales away all 
nk right to any dower. The jointure, 


A the widow ſhall have. three-fourths 


939 4 


6.4 L- 


L. be wife thay, her done it Los 


one-half; if he leaves a Wi e FP 0K 


ies as too great or wk > ihe pre- 
times Boe be hardly apy, t 155 15 
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ripht tg 6 engel r upon. her 1000 5 imntneckt⸗ . 


ſtil” a Saxon cuſtom, you Borough Eng- 


ace * F ercltors 'of Pe k üfbaud; 


1 
anf Claim 4684 dower , whic th the 
Mr Ne Oh th will affign her,” When a join- 
155 18 k to "the wife 1 marriage, 
E carinot 1 it, and 10 85 her. dower 
Went ſtead, as ſhe 1 s confid e ed as having 
N i Fo ret and inde- 
pendent ite; but ik the] jointure "was made 


_ after the't afriag ge, the may refuſe. it, and 


have A f 4 right To' 4 80e as "he | is chen bon 
fi dered as haying been oblig ed to 10 97 ber 
Get by the impulſe and coercion of FREE 


huſband. If a lden ſettle upon *h 


wife a jointure that ſhall be of a certain 
1 alu e 5 falls thort of 17 _ The 


4 % 


15 cöküthlit 1 to mn 1 
her deficien they, . 5 rohibited' froth 
ehe! > ktlement; 1 


ce! oth 10 4 ö ben have 
the fu 2 of What 19 e de 
by Hakan "The Mido muft ed 


aud; 5 and 1 


ate] 1 5 the death of ber EU 


any ſubſequetit” LY | g fell for it, hc 
may cla nt her dower i in er, ins 


J Tv ſome parts bf England there at 


liſh, 


25 


aud thöpgf 4 Gower be orfcited by | 
5 0 1 guilty bor hip hk treaſon, a. 
intüre 1 5 5 "Bret fie muſt . | 
ade t6 the \ - ER, Nein her own 
Hatyral '$ "a ace for” the life of 1 0 
= ron, it is not le; zal, and ſhe may re- 
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c 4 AP. liſh, by which the youngeſt, inſtead. of the 
den ſon ſucceeds to the eſtate. of his fa- 


Difadean- 8 we have, huet ente reſ- 
_ 1 pecting the women of Gr treat Britain, has 


ther ; and the widow, as guardian of. 110 
fon, has the whole eſtate for life; by 
cuſtom of thoſe lands called iind 
the widow has no jointure, hut ſucceeds to 
one-half of the lands of t deceaſed huſ- 
band, and holds them ſo Jong, as ſhe te- 
mains chaſte and unmarried. Before the 
time of William the Conqueror, when. A 
widow married within the year, ſhe. for- 
feited her dower, or jointure; but that a 
tom long ſince fell into diſuſe, and at pre- 
ſent the law does not preſcribe any time in 
which the ſhall not te · marry: cuſtom, how- 
ever, fixes a kind of ſtigma upon ſuch as 
take ſecond huſbands, before they, have de- 
dicated a decent time to agel aud mourn- 
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— dy regarded thoſe privileges and im- 
munities which are eſtabliſhed to. them by 
law, or conceded to them. hy cuſtom; but 
as this long. liſt of privileges is, on the o- 
ther band, contraſted with many diſadvan- 
age, which axe. neceſſary, in civil ſocie- 
iy, do put the two ſexes near ly. o an an c- 
qual footing with each other, Jet us turn 
to the other ſide of phe Faves? and take a 
view of hows wt 
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women Fron governing the nation; in XX XI. 
in, We-allow'a wWonan to ſway Out Women 


epttc; büt by law and Cuſtom we debar ard al. 


lowed 
her from every other government but that tar 


of her own family, as if there were not h manage- 
public empibyment between that of-ſupers fais 
intendiug the kingdom, and the affaits of 
Her owhi kitchen, which could be managed 
by: the genius and capacity of woman. We 
neither alloy women to officiate. at but 
altars, 10 debate in our couneils, nor to 
Right for us in the field; we ſuffer them not 
to be members of our ſenate, to practiſe 
any of the learned profeſſions, nor to con- 
cern themſelves much with our trades and 
pations; we "exerciſe nearly a perpe- 
tual Suatdiahfhip over them, both in their 
virgin and their married ſtate; and ſhe 


who, having laid a huſband in the grave, 
enjoys an independent fortune, is almoſt 
the-only woman among us who can be call- 
ed free. Thus excluded almoſt from every 
\ thing which can give them conſequence, 
they terive the greater part of the power 


which they enjoy, ftom their charms; and 


theſe, 'whenJoined' to ſenſibility, often ful- 
ly compenſate; in khis reſpect, for all the 
diſadvantages they*s are "ORE: men By _ 
and cuftom?” 'y 


14 


As the pollelf. on 5 Werse is one of Allowed 


the moſt valuable of all political bleſſings, e irh 


and generally carries the poſſeſſion of pow- many li- 
er and authority along with it, one of the mitations, 


moſt 


"Sal be law of France 'excludes'n CH A P. 
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CHAP. maſt peculiar- difadvantagezin the ccondis 
* 2 = tion of our women is, their'baiog poſtpon. 
dend to all. males in the ſueceſſion to the in- 
heritance of landed eſtates. andrtheir being 
allowed much ſmaller ſhares than 

the men, even of the money and effects of 
their ſathers and anceſtors, wien this mo- 
ney or thoſe. effeſts are given them in the 
lifetime of t — — 


2 
F 


—— the: — ; cuſtom! of 
is, that the eldeſt ſhail nat, in the 
as an eldeſt ſon; inherit the 
all the daughters ſhall have a 
- In it. Weſtmoreland, howe+ 
other places;  are-exceptions 
rule, and the eldeſt daugh- 
ſucocecds to the whole of the 
in eat pat ot 10 all che other fifs 
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ene vos 1 beindd 
Poltponed - | 15 8 ancient ates, here the len 
— had attained 2 conſiderable degrre of im - 
heritance -portance, the. right of inheritance, from an 
of eftaes. anceſtor devolved eq upon the males 
and females. . Among, the Gmeks and Ro- 
mans, however, from whom all Europe at 
firſt derived. the origin of its laws, the ſons 
ſucceeded in preference to the daughters. 
In France, and every other kingdom where 
tho. feudal | ſtem was an, women 
were 
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military tectarit, who ſhould take the Feld | 
with himhewoctafionrequifet; and wo 
men beingrinozpable>of this ſerviee were 
alſo: incapable of: ſucceeding to ſucks eſtates 
as required! itz” This rule was ſtrictiy ad- 
hered:tolin England for ſome ages after the 
time rof William the Conqueror, who firſt 
introdutedp the fbudal ſyſtem among ug; 
but ain proceſs of time, hen it becatiſe 
enſtumary. to levy money er the tenants, 
inſtead ot their perſonal atłendance in tlie 
field. it became cuſtomary to allow wort 
to nnberitzi in faiare of the ffaſe iſſue. 
We habt already obfervet, | chat formerly 
the kings af this country might levy an 
aid un the ſubjects for che marriage of 
their > oldeft' daughters: che great barons 
exerdiſed the fam powerlover their 9 
and, oni che marriage of their eſdeſt daugli- 
ters, obliged each of them to pay what a. 
mounted to above five per cent. of their _ 
yearby-income?'! But this Was onty à fal! 
part jofthebopprefion''theſe tenants at ?- 
boured) unde#'s if any of them ptefümei 
io give His Auugbter in Harfiage Without © 
thei conſent of His lord, he was fable to a 
action for defrauding the lord of his pr: 
perty; as the lord had a right to chuft ber 
a huſband, ot make that huſband pay 3 
fine or prema: for providing him with a 
wiſce But beffdts this, it is believed; 3 


wore: totally excluded from the inheritüne&e GH AP | 1 
of theo fend lands; hecauſt the baron;'of gy Fa 
\etions: fuchs Tuude were" heklj "required 's = | 
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a THE HISTORY 
CHAP. the lord claimed à right of 'a3\mareextra- 
K —4 ordinary natute, that of enjoying the wife 
df his tenant the firſt niglit; a claim which; 
however improbable it may ſeem to us, is 


not alt t ineredible, when we conſt 
der the exorbitant abuſe of power which 
marked- with ſo much infamy the times: we 
are ſpeaking of. NIE 275 255 11 
| 3.51314 448 ar bf RI OTQ TO FO 554. 7 
—_— Bur beſides theſe! laws, Which for the 
u moſt part operate ſo as to hinder the fait 
«ge in di-fex from getting into poſſeſſion of much 
, property, tho laws of marriage again diveſt 
property. them of ſuch property as they really are in 
[ m of ; by marriage, all the goods 
and chattel which belonged to the woman 
become veſied in the huſband, and he has 
the ſame power over them as ſhe had be- 
forc, while they were her ſole and abſolute 
y. When the wife, however, is 
pol of a real eſtate in land, the power 
which the huſhand acquires over it is not 
ſo extenſive, ho only gains a fight to the 
reats and profits arifing out of it during 
the continuance of the marriage; but if a 
hing child is born to him; though it ſhould 
die in a very ſhort time, be becomes, in 
chat caſe, tenant for life, by the courteſy 
of the country: if there happens to be no 
child, then at the demiſe of the wife the 
citate goes to her heirs at law; but the 
property of her goods and chattels de vol ves 
upon the huſband, who has the ſole and 
abſolute power of diſpoſing of them accord- 
jag to his pleaſure. 
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„ Evxxr married woman is conſidered sn 
4 minor, and cannot do any deed: which af - 
feas her real or perſonal property without 
the conſent of her huſband, and if ſhe does 
any ſpchdeed; it is not valid, and the huſ- 
hand may claim the property of what ſhe 
diſpaſed+ of; as if no ſuch diſpoſal had been 
made. As a married woman cannot dif 
poſe of her property while living, ſo neither 
does the law. give, her that power at her 
death. In the ſtatute of wills, ſheris en- 
been from deviſing land, end 
even from .begueathing, goods and chattels 
without! the leave of her huſband; be- 
cauſe alli ſuch goods and chattels are; with- 
out. any limitation, his ſole and abſolute 
property; whether they were ſuch as the 
wife brought along with her at the marri- 
agg, or ſuch as ſpe aequired even BEG: n 
labour ane uc eee I ee 
Sade r bar Ag 3155) e 55101 „ 
ä e „Tug 1 7 this country not oy deny 
to a married woman the power of making 
a, will, but alſo; diſſalve and render af no 
effect upon her Marriage all and every will 
ſhe, may have mage while ſingle; and even 
when fa, ſingle woman who has made her 
will, marxies, and: her huſband dies, the 
will; which ſhe had made, being in validat- 
| oo; by, her; marriage, does not recover its 
i validity by the huſband's death. If a huſ- 
8 band and wife are jointly poſſeſſed of honſes 
d and lands, which are ſettled upon the ſur- 
d. en if the Huiband deſtroys himſelf, = 
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CRAP. wife ſhall not have the half f Mee belnge 15 
of f 


sun; it deconjes the | 


crown, as a compenſation , 
When a huſband ; an 


Fi 


with 
0 1 


3 to Sende Toe in 05 hou! 
or in a private mad-houſe ; vt, 0 d tf t 
huſband not be inclined, to releaſe her 


when her ſcales return, 2 court. of FRAY: 
will give her, that relief which the huſ 

band denies. "Thi power which, a. 25 
band. has oyer the perſon. of bis wife doe 8. 
not ſeem . perſeQly- ſettled by the Jaw: ; of 
thi country ; it is never ie 3, CET tain, 
that ſhe is not to go abroad, nor to. ea e, 
| his houſe and family, without, his apprö- 
bation ; but what coercive . methods. he 
may * uſe of to reſtrain, her from ſo 
doing, or whether he may roceed a 
farther than to admonition and denying her. 
money, ſeems a «pou! not: Aare ws | reed 
** „ eib : gilde 1 2s 25! 
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Fa t eine 1 bre wauner. 10 55 
Widow 9 998 of ig: lands oo 
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ten 18 flls" A . the heir at law - 


may. hot 01 0 Pe, the pk Sis 


S | 100 OE tole to k ore. them back 


Us . or to pay ber any dope 
i Hae 98 BV the laws of England, A 

tather 15. empowered to exerciſe A 
y eule { ab ofity: over his childen, and na 
Os Une 15 on the mother, only io 


far as to oblige theſe children to conſider 


dot . her 
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THE HISTORY 
1A is her as a perſon entitled 125 7. and © re- 
die regard. Nie 10 30) 


; + 4 arty 15 


rs he Eater ind Feflfifions 
the laws of this country have laid 
the fair ſex, it is "neceſſary for the 
of ſociety that ppnifhments "ſhould 
unnered to their crimes as well as to 
hoſe commited by us; thoſe © ptniſh- 
ments are for the moſt part nearly” mie 
ume in equal degrees of delinqvency in 
| either ſex, a few Viſes, however, ate ex- 
'A woman guilty of high-treaſon 
is not puniſhed in the ſame mantler às a 
man; ſor this crime, a a man is condemned 
to be hanged up, takem down alive; and 
his bowels taken out, and His body di- 
vided into quarters. A wothati' is con- 
demned to be drawn to the place of exe- 
cut ion, and there burnt to death!“ Con- 
demuation to the flames is obliging the 
eriminal to ſuffer a death of all of 2 the 
moſt tremendous and terrible; and bas 
been ſeldom iuflicted in Bitope but by 
bigoted prieſts and relentleſs 1 uiſizors ; 
the laws of England, howeter, reckons 
ing high-treaſon'and tlie coy of 2 hoſe 
band equal to hereſy, oon n to the 


— 


flames her who is guilty erf Fer, ſap⸗ 
pofiug that a Ponce. too exemplary 
cannot be held out to deter ſtom the com: 
miſfion of ſoch unnatural crimes. In Scot- 
land, the woman who murders her huſ- 
band is only hung as a common” felon. 
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im, -thak" hey is not to be violated; 
05 ame delicacy were obſerved 


land, n 4 ſhamefyl inſlance 'of the 
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7 e Aa houſe for. the 1 of 8 


proftiturian, being a nuiſance to the neighs 
bourhoof 5 „ ang ſubverſive. of the peace and 
order of 1oi ety, may: be puniſhed. by ſub- 

ting the lady abbeſs to labour, to bodi- 
ly. . or to fine and impriſonment 
at. the pleaſure of the court. In the pro- 


tectorſhip, of, Cromwell, wilful: adultery 
was capitah h and keeping a brothel; or re- 


peatedly, committing. ornication,, ware; fe- 

ny-withont.;benefit.of; clergy... At pre- 

ſent, aduftery is only; Panithable; in the 

diritual conxt by certain penances, and in 
. L: conrts by {divorce and loſs of 
i Aduhery was in Seotland for ſe⸗ 
veral cebturies puniſhabſe by death; and 
even Ma 
bebed by, fame, no way remarkable for 
conjugal:. "fidelity; publithed.- ſome of the 
ſevoreſt edicts againſt her ſiſterhood of fins 
abt bot theſe ſeverities, at laſt, in Scots 

land as; well as in England) and ihe ae 
reſpecting adultery, are how in both king 


es a vari- 


6 arF,, queen of Scots, a lady, if not 


r upon an i footing. FUT 
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the laws Fo Britain lay it down, as a max- — 
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| 4508 lin the Hi bog de 
Fil) ſhe xe ih eher in a ouſe, 
4 ie oe Inch wal all be well guarded, and | 
acceſs denied to all improper perſons; to 
need t. "EL. day,examined by 
ſore. ff the jury of matrons, ons alſo to 
order, that, ſome of them be preſent at © Br 
birth, to, prevent all ones 5 and 172 1 
whel Child of 5 ſhe is deliy 


5 be'a male or female z ſuch. treatment, of a, | | 
7 rin. 107 of. no. ty a cquntry.... 138 
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